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GREAT-BRITAINs 
TRUE SYSTEM: 


Wherein is clearly fhewn, 


I. That an Increafe of | III. That fuch a Defign, 


the pustic Desrs however feemingly dif. 
and Taxes muft, in ficult, is very practi- 
a few Years, prove cable: With a Sketch 
the Ruin of the Mo- of various Schemes for 


nied, the Trading, and that Purpofe. 

the Landed Interefts. IV. AnExrpepDient 
IT. The Neceffity of rai- which will fupport the 

fing the SuppLiEs to public Credit, in all 

carry on War, within Times of public Di- 

the Year. {trefs and Danger. 


To which is prefixed, 


An Introdudtion, relative to the forming a New PLan 
of BrRiTIsHPo.itTicks, with Refpeét to our FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, and our Connections on the CONTINENT. 


Humbly fubmitted to the Confideration of all the 
Great Men, IN and Our of Power. 


By MALACHY POSTLETH’'7ATT, iq; 


LON D:O WN: 


Printed for A. Mizvar, in the Strand; J. WuHIsTON, 
and B. WuirTe, and W. Sanpsy, in Pleet—/treet. 
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THE. 


ClOON: Ae Net, 5. 


N Introductory Difcourfe, relative to the 
forming of a New Prawn of Britith 
Politicks, with Refpect to ForticN AFFAIRS; 
with a View to break the Meafures of France, 
and her Allies, and expedite an honourable and 


a lafting Peace. 


Confiderations, fhewing that the Connections 
between GREAT-BRITAIN and His Majefty’s 
GERMAN Dominions, have proved highly 
beneficial to each other, and may be rendered far 
more fo. 


GReAT-Britain’s New System, with 
Relation to our DomesTic AFFAIRS, 72 @ 
Series of Letters; fhewing the Neceffity and 
Pratticability of raifing the Suppiies within 
the Year, without running the Nation further 
in Debt, and thereby encreajing the public 
axes. 


LET- 


The ICsOe NV Naas: 


LE bah 


Of raifing the Suppiies, by encreafing the 
Pusric Desrs, confdered, 


[etic De ee Le 


A. fbort Enquiry bow far Great-Britain may be 
capable of raifing fome contiderable Part, 7f 
not the whole of the Supplies within the Year, 
necefjary to carry on the War with Vigor, 


UB Ae Pd OPE 


Of raifing the Supplies monthly, and paying 
all Contractors with the Government quar- 
terly ; and of the Effects thereof in the ge- 


neral Circulation of our Commerce. 


Dijbe lvl EaReai. 


Confiderations on the Nature of public Credit, 
which feem to conjirm what has been before 
urged, 


ek Tee ave 


Lhe Opinion that fome Foreigners entertain of 
the national Debts, and the public Credit of 
this Kingdom. 


LE T- 


Tree CEO! Nt TEL Ni TS) 


EE YD ER Vi. 


How the Public Revenue might have been con- 
frtuted to have prevented the Encreafe of the 
Pusiic Desrs, and Taxes ; with a fur- 
ther Comparifon between the old and the new 
propofed Syftem, to raife the Supplies. 


[Ete bth ee ie ie 


How the raifing the Supphes within the Year 
may be conducive to lower the Price of our 
lManufactures, and thereby the better enable 
us to maintain a Competition in Trade with 
our Rivals. 


Lae TT ER?® VIII 


How far the Price of Things may have artfen 
Srom the Quantity of Gold and Silver ; ana 
how far from the Encreafe of the Public 
Debts and Taxes, 


Poeel PoEeR LX: 


Of the Encreafe and Decreafe of real Mo- 
ney in a State, and of the Price of Com- 
modities; with a Comparifon between France 

and 


Thei CLOON TO BN’ Tes. 


and England 22 Relation to the latter more 
minutely conpdered. 


| eed De Fad BEN ORD. © 


Of Rivalfhip in Trade; and more particu- 
larly with Refpett to that which fubfifts 
between Great Britain and France; wrth 
its Application to the fubjett Matter of this 
Work. 


Debt Sie Pat eT 


Further Obfervations on Rrevalfbip in Trade ; 
with Regard to France and other Nations. 


BA Tet sR Xs 
How the Encreafe of the public Debts, and 
confequently of the public Taxes will affect 
the Landed Intereft. 
Ligh Dre Re 


The Prathicability of Raifing the Supplies with- 
in the Year, with the Sketch or Outlines of 
a Scheme for that Purpofe, 


LE T- 


Tit ake Gg 1 Sy 


TEES Delebonhe S1V, 


The Effects of a quick Circulation between 
Money and Commodities further confidered : upon 
which Principle depend the Eafe and Prac- 
ticability of Raifing the Supplies within the 
Year. 


AN 


AWN 
Fi yi 7 een fare heMePal: 


TAO OPRIVE 


A new Plan of BRitrisu PoLirics, 
IN REGARD TO 


Pe OTh Weel Nas Aar he A-W RS, 


With Confiderations, fhewing that the Con- 
nections between GREAT BRITAIN and 
His Majefty’s GERMAN DomINIons, may 
be conducive to render them highly bene- 
ficial to each other. 


gegeX 2 F it fhould be refolved to raife 

y Ree the SuppLiies within the Year, 
Ges) as hasbeen humbly propofed in 
the Sequel of this Tract ; yet this {hould 
not prevent the pees of our utmoft 
Efforts to bring the War to a Conclu- 


Oo 
fion as foon as may be, by a fafe, and 


an, 


[ it] 
an honourable Peace; and that as la{~ 
ting and durable, as the Nature of 
Things will admit of: Otherwife we 
fhall only fight to negotiate, and ne- 
gotiate to fight again as long as we are a 
State, every ten or twelve Years: which 
acter all, will leave the Affairs of Eu- 
rope as well as our own always in a pre- 
arious Situation, which may, at length, 
prove the Ruin of this Nation, not- 
withftanding our Ability and deter- 
mined Refolution to ruife the Supplies 
within the Year. 

Experience having fhewn that in all 
the Wars between Exgland and France, 
fince the Revolution, the Event has 
not proved beneficial to Exgland, any 
way proportionate to the immenfe Pro- 
fufion of Blood and Treafure fhe has 
expended; it fhould feem that our paft 
Syitems of Policy, in Regard to our 
Foreign Affairs have not been duly con- 


certed 


[ iii ] 
certed to put it out of the Power of 


France to annoy us, or difturb the 
Tranquility of Europe 1a future. 


Where‘ore, there appears, at pre- 
fent, a Neceffity for England to change 
her Syftem in Regard to France, and 
adopt fuch other that bids fairer than 
our former, to enable her fo to reftrain 
that reftlefs Potentate, that they may 
never more have it in their Power to 
kindle up the Flames of War againft 
Eugland, 

We have the Experience of Three 
great Wars to convince us, that the 
ftrongeft Confederacies which can be 
formed, upon the Principles of the for- 
mer, are fcarce a Match for France ; 
and therefore they that, at prefent, are 
for trufting to the fingle Strength of 
England, in Oppofition to a Force {o 
much Superior, pay no Regard to paft 
Experience. A Standing Army 1s in- 

con- 


bend 

confiftent with the Prefervation of our 
Conftitution: The French King, on 
the contrary, is never without one: 
Therefore it is our Bufinefs to fecure 
the Affiftance of fuch as have alwaysa 
ftanding Force ready to oppofe his; to 
the End that by theirFleets at Sea, as well 
as their Armies on the Continent, they 
may in Conjunction with us, deter him 
from invading England; or, if he does, 
foon find him fo much Work at Home, 
as may oblige him rather to think of 
defending his own Dominions, than 
invading thofe of his Neighbours. 


In Order to fecure to ourfelves fuch a 
military Force upon the Continent, and 
the requifite additional Degree of Mari- 
timeStrength toact inConcert with Exg- 
land againft France and her Allies; it is 
not propofed to purchafe them in the ex- 
penfive Manner that Exg/and hitherto 
has done, for we cannot afford fo to 


do: 


ievig| 
do: On the contrary, I humbly appre- 
hend, that they may be obtained with 
very little Expence to this Nation, in 
Comparifon to what it has coft on for- 
mer Occafions; by the Negociations 
of a wife, a united, and an upright 
Adminiftration: Which, if it can be 
happily effected, by the Means of 
what I fhall defire the Honour moft 
humbly to fubmit, in Manu/cript, to 
the Wildom of the Adminiftration, 
my Endeavours may deferve Attention. 


The Strength of France, at prefent, 
both by Sea and Land is, by Virtue of 
her Commerce, greater than it ever was, 
in Comparifon to That of her Neigh- 
bours: And fuch feems tobe the Influ- 
ence of thisCourt,that fhe appears, at pre- 
fent, likely to add to her Strength, by po- 
tent Alliances and very interefting Neu- 
tralities, while Exg/and may labor under 
inextricable Difficulties, if fhe cannot 

form 


[vi] 
form a more powerful Confederacy 
than fhe ever yet did. 

In Times of War as well as Peace, 
the French are fo circumftanced in 
their Trade, as to be able to underfell 
Britaia in the general, in fuch Ma- 
nufactures as interfere with thofe of 
the latter at Foreign Markets, at leaft 
from I5 to 30 per Cent. on an 
Average. 

Though the French are, at prefent, 
from the wife Meafures taken at the 
Beginning of the prefent Rupture by 
the Court of Exgland, greatly difabled 
from carrying their Merchandize in 
their own Bottoms, to Foreign Mar- 
kets; yet this, it is to be feared, will 
not diminifh their Exports, if the 
Dutch, the Hamburghers, the other 
Hanfe-Towns, the Danes, the Swedes, 
and the Spaniards, become their ma- 
ritime Carriers, by Virtue of their 
Neutrality. 

Thofe 


[ vii | 

Thofe trading Carriers have an 
extenfive Correfpondence with the 
mercantile Part of the French Na- 
tion. This cements fuch Friend- 
{hips between them, that in Times of 
War, the fame commercial Corref{pon- 
dence is continued, and enlarged by 
Neutral States, in Proportion as France 
is difabled by fuch Wars, from being 


her own saritime Carriers. 


Neutral Carriers for France, will, 
in Times of War practife every Art 
to conceal French Property. Little is 
difcovered, compared to what is {e- 
creted by the mercantile Arts. 


The Merchandizes of that Nation, 
which can be purchafed the cheapeft, 
and will turn to the beft Account to 
Neutrals at Foreign Markets, will be 
the moft encouraged by fuch Neu- 
trals, who will force the Sales every- 
where. And, if fuch Merchandifes 
interfere with thofe of Great Britain, 

and 


[ vii ] 
and her Plantations, fuch /Vewtral- 
Dealings will injure her Interefts, in 
Proportion as they {hall advance thofe 
of France. 


There is little Occafion, in the pre- 
fent Cafe, for Neutrals to practife any 
hazardous Arts to cover French Pro- 
perty, feeing that is fo much cheaper 
than Eng/i/h, and therefore, from what 
has been urged through the whole 
Courfe of this Tract, they arethe more 
acceptable in the general at Foreign 
Markets. For fuch Neutral Trading 
States will purchafe French Property 
in the Ports of France for their own 
Account, and gain more by carrying 
That to Foreign Markets than they 
can do by purchafing, or covering Bri- 
tifo Property ; And when fuch French 
Property, by fair Purchafe, becomes the 
Property of the Traders of Neutral 
States, itis not liable to Capture. Nordo 
Neutrals thus gain by the general Vent of 
French Merchandize only, but alfo by 


the 


[eet 

the Article of Freight: And, if by the 
Arts of Merchandizing, Neutrals tran- 
fa& the Bufinefs for French Account 
(which they can eafily do and conceal) 
their Gains by Freight and high Com- 
mifiion for fcreening, make it more for 
the Interefts of Neutrals to traffic in 
Times of War, in Preach than in Bri- 
tifb Merchandize, the latter being fo 
much dearer than the former, as ob- 
ferved. Befides, England, at prefent, 
being their own Carriers more than 
France, it deprives Neutral States of 
thofe Advantages arifing to them by 
Freight from Exgland, which they 
receive from France; and therefore 
Neutrals, neither reaping thofe Benefits 
from Britifh Freights, nor Briti/b 
Merchandizes, nor from high Com- 
miffion for the {creening of Briti/b 
Property, as they actually do, by traf- 
ficking in Fresch Property; fuch 
Neutrals will encourage the French 

Trade 


[x ] 
Trade more than the Brizi/b: And 
therefore Exgland cannot reap thofe 
Advantages by the above-mentioned 
Neutralities that Frazce does *. 


Thus while Exg/and may be gain- 
ing fome temporary Advantages at Sea 
over the Enemy, her Commerce and Na- 
vigation may be infenfibly ruined, and 
thofe of France proportionably advanc- 
ed by Trading Neutrals. For, when 
foreign Markets, have been, in Times 
of War, accuftomed to French Com- 
modities, it will be no eafy Matter 
tor the Exglz/b to regain fuch Trade ; 
not altho’ we have Treaties of Com- 
merce tubfafting with certain Nations ; 
tor Traders will eafily evade fuch Trea- 
ties. while they can gain more by traf- 
ficking in French than in Britifh Fa- 
bricks: And Foreign Courts will coun- 


—_—— 


x This Point is more particularly demonftrated by 
Figwes, in my Manuf rips. 


tenance 


[ xi ] 
tenance rather than difcourage fuch 
evafive Arts, as might be inftanced if 
neceflary. 


If in Confequence hereof our Britifh 
Exports decline, our Imports muft in 
the like Degree, becaufe the lefs we 
fell of our own Commodities, the lefS we 
fhall be able to purchafe of Foreign; 
and confequently the Public Revenue 
will dwindle as both do. This will 
damp the Pwdlic Credit, difpirit the 
whole Zrading Interef, and ruin our 
Navigation. 


But this will not prove the Cafe 
of France. Her Manufa@turers and 
Artifans, and her whole Trading In- 
teref{t, will, by the crafty Arts of Neu- 
tral Traders, have more Employment 
in Time of War than Peace. The 
Revenues of France will be kept in 
good Plight, and her public Credit 
upheld, maugre all the Injury that 


Britain 


[x ] 
Trade more than the Brizi/b: And 
therefore England cannot reap thofe 
Advantages by the above-mentioned 
Neutralities that Frazce does *. 


Thus while Exg/and may be gain- 
ing fome temporary Advantages at Sea 
over the Enemy, her Commerce and Na- 
vigation may be infenfibly ruined, and 
thofe of France proportionably advanc- 
ed by Trading Neutrals. For, when 
foreign Markets, have been, in Times 
of War, accuftomed to French Com- 
modities, it will be no eafy Matter 
for the Exgli/b to regain fuch Trade ; 
not altho’ we have Treaties of Com- 
merce tubfifting with certain Nations ; 
tor Traders will eafily evade fuch Trea- 
ties, while they can gain more by traf- 
ficking in French than in Britifh Fa- 
bricks: And Foreign Courts will coun- 


—— 


* This Point is more particularly demonftrated by 
Figures, in my Adanti/ ript. 


tenance 


[ xi ] 

tenance rather than difcourage fuch 
evafive Arts, as might be inftanced if 
necefiary. 


If in Confequence hereof our Britifp 
Exports decline, our Imports muft in 
the like Degree, becaufe the lefs we 
fell of our own Commodities, the lefs we 
fhall be able to purchafe of Foreign; 
and confequently the Public Revenue 
will dwindle as both do. This will 
damp the Public Credit, difpirit the 
whole Zrading Intere/f, and ruin our 
Navigation. 


But this will not prove the Cafe 
of France. Her Manufaéturers and 
Artifans, and her whole Trading In- 
teref{t, will, by the crafty Arts of Neu- 
tral Traders, have more Employment 
in Time of War than Peace. The 
Revenues of Frazce will be kept in 
good Plight, and her public Credit 
upheld, maugre all the Injury that 


Britain 


(fxar ] 
Britain alone feems capable of doing 
them by Sea. 


To engage the Duch in a Neutra- 
lity, France has wifely applied to the 
darling Paflion of that People: They 
have convinced them that it is more in 
her Power to promote the Intereft of 
the Republic, than it isin that of Exg- 
land ; unlefs the Court of Exgland thall 
think proper to change her Syftem, and 
convince the Durch, that fhe neither 
wants W7// nor Power, to make it more 
for the Intereft of Holland to a& in 
Concert with her vigoroufly againft 
France, than France can do to induce 
them to fall in with her Meafures. 


A Change in the Syftem of Eng- 
land, from continental to meerly Sza- 
Wars, might prove a very eligible 
Change; if we had guarded againft 
deftructive ‘Trading-Neutralities, and 
againft a Poffibility of Exgland as 
well as Briti/b America being made 


the 


[ xiii ] 

the Seat of internal Wars. Had we 
effectually prevented the former, the 
latter would have been impracticable, 
becaufe the Trade of France would foon 
have been fo diftrefied (by wanting 
Neutral Powers to carry their Goods 
to Foreign Markets) that, in Con- 
junction with the wife Meafures 
taken, in making Reprifals on the 
French Commerce without a Declara- 
tion of War, the Public Credit of 
France, would, by the Ruin of their 
Trade have been fo ftruck at, that 
She could not have raifed fo eafily the 
Royal Navy as fhe hasdone, nor have 
threatened England with Invafion, or 
obtained, as fhe has, thofe Advan- 
tages perhaps, in the Mediterranean. 

To detach the Dwstch and other 
maritime States from a Neutrality, 
and draw the whole Weight of their 
Power into the Briti/b Scale as Prin- 
cipals (not merely as Auxiliaries, or 


Subfi~ 


{ xiv ] 

Subjdiaries) is an Event greatly to 
be defired by England. Without 
which, it will be very difficult for 
England to defeat the Defigns of 
France: But if fhe does, upon our 
paft Principles of Policy, it can only 
prove a temporary Defeat, depending 
on a fhort-lived Peace, as has always 
been the Cafe from the Revolution to 
the prefent Time. 


To bring about fuch an Event, 
there are Obftacles that may appear 
unfurmountable. Great are the Pre- 
judices of the Dutch again{t the Exg- 
lifh, with Regard to Matters of 
Trade; and no lefs are the Prejudices 
of the Exgli/b againft the Dutch on 
various Accounts. ‘Tull thefe are ra- 
dically removed on both Sides, Eng- 
land will never gain the Dutch over 
to act in Concert with her againft 
France, with the full Weight of their 
Power, and that fo zealoufly, as if 


England 


[exe] 
England and Holland were one and 
the fame Nation: And till fuch an 
infeparable Union is cemented be- 
tween thefe Maritime Powers, France 
will, at length, perhaps, be an over- 
match for both. 

To promote fuch an indiffoluble 
Union, Exgland muft take the Leed. 
But even a grand Alliance (which the 
Duzch are never likely to be brought 
into again) founded on the Principles 
only of that in Queen Anme's Reign, 
would not now defeat the Defigns of 
France and Spain, and others, who foon 
may act in Conjunction with her very 
likely, &c. Forit would be eafy tofhew, 
that the Foundation which thefe Po- 
tentates have laid for the Encreafe of 
their maritime Commerce, and their 
Naval Force, will daily encreafe their 
Wealth and their Strength: and there- 
fore fuch Kind of Brizi/b Alliances, can 
_ only be productive, asthey have hitherto 
been, 


[aexuigr 
been, of the eternal Round of War, 
and a fhort-lived Peace: Which Po- 
licy muft at length impoverifh this 
Nation, deftroy its Inhabitants, and 
fubvert the Conftitution. 


If there is a Ve plus ultra, with 
Regard to the Encreafe of the Public 
Debts and Taxes, as well as with Re- 
gard to the Reduction of Intereft: if 
there is a Ve plus ultra, as well in 
Regard to the Profufion of Blood, 
and the Lofs of our People by Wars, 
beyond which the Nation cannot, 
with Safety, go further Lengths: if 
fighting and negociating, according 
to our former Politicks muft inevita- 
bly bring us to fuch a We plus ultra, 
the Fate of this Nation muft foon be 
determined; unlefs we, in Time, 
change our old foreign Sy/ftem, for a 
better, that will prevent thofe Cala- 
miities to our Country. 


Some 


[ xvii J 

Some look upon Holland as an im- 
potent Ally. ‘Though the States are 
not, at prefent, actually powerful by 
Land and Sea; yet they are poten- 
tially fo. Their Syftem, at prefent, 
is to conceal their Strength, and their 
Wealth, that their Condu& may give 
lefs Umbrage to England, whofe Sy 
{tem they think is diametrically oppo- 
fite to their general Intereft: And till 
they are otherwife convinced, it is to 
be feared, that their Intereft will in- 
fluence them to ad rather like an 
Enemy, than a Friend to Great-Bri- 
tain, however great a Regard many 
of the wifer Dutch may have to this 
Kingdom. 

Holland never wants Plenty of Na- 
val Stores, they making one capital 
Article, of their Commerce. They 
have many commodious Ship- Yards, 
where they can build 300 Trading 
Veffels a Year; and where their Ship- 

Car- 


[ xviii ] 
Carpenters, if they have but two 
Month’s Notice, will undertake to 
build, during an whole Year next fol- 
lowing, a Manof War every Week fit 
to launch. This has been done at the 
Village of Sardam, at the Mouth of 
the River Saren, in MVorth Holland, 
and in feveral other Places; and 
doubtlefs what has been done, may 
be again. Nor was the Trading In- 
tereft of Holland ever richer than at 
prefent; nor had the Dutch in gene- 
ral ever fuch a large Share of Wealth 
in the Brizifh Funds, as well as in 
thofe of other Nations. 


The principal Part of the Dutch 
Trade, depending on maritime Car- 
riage; which, from their peculiar 
penurious Way of Living, they perform 
cheaper than any other Nation, this 
does not, at prefent, as I have noti- 
ced, interfere with the Briti/b Com- 
merce, On the contrary, it has ex- 

tended 
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tended the fame, by the Dutch carry- 
ing Briti/y Merchandizes to Foreign 
Markets cheaper than we can do our- 
felves ; for which we are proportionavly 
obliged tothem. If the Dutch were to 
lay this Branch of Carriage down To- 
morrow, little Share of itwould devolve 
to Great-Britain, but to the French, the 
Pruffians, the Danes, the Swedes, the 
Hlamburghers, and the other Han/e- 
Towns, who fail much cheaper than 
we, 

The Divifions between England 
and Holland, in Regard to Mat- 
ters of Trade, firft gave France the 
Opportunity to encreafe her Naval 
Strength, to extend her Dominions 
in both the Jzdyres, to drive the Ex- 
glifh out of the Trade of Hudfon’s- 
Bay, and of great Part of that of 
Newfoundland; to lay fuch high Du- 


ties on our re{pective Commodities as 
amounted toa Prohibition, and there- 


by 


[ 

by to encourage and force her own 
Subjeéts to eftablifh our Manufadtures 
in France, and by that Means to run 
away with a great Share of owrs, as 
well as of the Dutch Trade to Spain, 
the Levant, and other Countries. 


Too many feem to be infenfible 
of the Advantages England derives 
from Holland in the Way of Trade. 
The Briti/h Commodities that have 
been fent to Holland are prodigious, 
whether we confider our Woollen 
Manufactures, the Produ& of our own 
Country, or our Plantation and Ea/f- 
India Goods, &c. But if the Com- 
mercial Connedctions of Intereft be- 
tween Holland and France encreafe, 
and thofe between England and Hol- 
land decline, (as muft be the Confe- 
quence of a Dutch Neutrality for any 
Time) our Briti/fh Exports to Holland 
muft decline, as will alfo the Benefits 
arifing to us from their Maritime Car- 


riage ; 


aia 
triage; while Advantages of this Kind 
to France, will encreafe at the Expence 
of England. 

Doctor Davenant in his fecond Re- 
port to the Commiffioners of the Pub- 
lic Accounts, dated December 11, 
1711, by a Medium of feven Years, 
has valued our Trade to Hol/and as 
follows: viz. ae DE. 


Our Annual Exports at 1,937,934 7 II2 
Our Annual Imports at 579,832 1 2% 


SS 


Se 


Ballance of Trade inour Favour 1,358,102 6 8% 


Since the Peace of Utrecht, the Bal- 
lance of Trade with Holand, has en- 


creafed in our Favour. 


The Dutch, by their large Stock 
in Trade, by their Intereft of Money 
being lower than ours, and by their 
having little or no Duties upon the 
Goods imported into Holland, are, 
by fuch Policy, enabled to make their 
Country a general Magazine of Mer- 
chandize, and therewith to carry on 

a 
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a general Traffick throughout the 
World. And, if the Dutch did not 
purchafe great Quantities of our Pro- 
duce and Manufactures, our Planta- 
tion and Ea/?-India Goods, we could 
not depend on any other fuch parfi- 
monious People to introduce our Com- 


modities fo cheap into fo many Parts 
of the World. 


If England could be wife enough 
to make it for the Intereft of the 
flollanders to take off as much more 
of our Commodities as they have 
done, and lefs or none of thofe of 
France; it would proportionably en- 
creafe the Obligation of England to 
Folland: But England muft make it 
for the Intereft of the Dutch fo to 
do, without Detriment to herfelf in any 
Refpect. And this fhould feem to be 
practicable from the Confequences of 
what I {hall have the Honour moft hum- 
bly to fubmit to the Confideration of 

thofe 
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thofe in Power, who will make fuch Ufe 
of it as it fhall be found to merit. 


Though there is little Difficulty in 
removing the Prejudices of the Ex- 
glife againft the Dutch; yet, we fear, 
it may not be fo eafy to eradicate 
thofe of the Durch againft the En- 
glifp. 

It was not lefs for our own than 
the Sake of the Dutch, that we have 
{pent fo many Millions upon the Con- | 
tinent in the Three Great Wars: And 
if a confiderable Part of the Money 
we fpent there, had not reverted to 
England again by the Dutch Channel 
of Trade, our Public Debts would 
{carce have fat fo eafy upon us as they 
have done. The Injury we did the 
Dutch at the Treaty of Urrecht, is 
not obliterated by any notable Ser- 
vices we have fince done them. We 
have, doubtlefs, a natural Right to 
cultivate our own Fifheries to the ut- 

moft. 
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moft. It would have been happier 
for us, perhaps, if a Matter of this 
Delicacy had been conducted fo as to 
have given no Umbrage to the Duzcd, 
nor any Occafion to the French to 
make that Handle of it they have 
done to my Knowledge, at this Con- 
juncture, to divide Exgland and Hol- 
land. Their Fifheries and carrying 
Trades are the great Dependance of 
the Dutch; and it is the Intereft af 
England to be very tender and cir- 
cum{pect with the Dutch, upon thofe 
and many other Occafions, too little 
regarded by this Nation; efpecial- 
ly fo, when it is confidered that 
moft of the Wealth of Hfo/land cen- 
ters at laft in Fxg/land, as might be 
fhewn, if needful. Upon the whole, 
from the prefent Meafures of the 
Dutch, it appears that they look up- 
on the French to be better Friends to 
their ‘Trade and Navigation, by which 
alone they can fubfift, than the Ex- 


glifb : 
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glifo: And as their Barrier is in a 
defencelefs Condition, they could not, 
with Safety, as Things are cir- 
cumftanced, have acted: any other 
Part than what they have done. 
And till Exgland {hall alter her Sy- 
{tem, in Regard to the Dutcd, as well 
as fome other Potentates, the Duzch 
and other, even our natural Allies can- 
not be fecurely depended upon by 
the Court of England. France may 
have it in her Power to detach thofe 
Allies from our Intereft, and leave us 
to fight our own Battles againft a 
powerful Confederacy both by Land 
and Sea, (acting in Support of French 
Meafures, either as Auxiliaries or 
Principals) and to carry on our Trade, 
under the great Difadvantage of a 
powerful united maritime Force, fo 
well as that cf Neutralities, as before 
fhewn. 

Apprehending that France is not 


fo eafily to be reduced, at prefent, 
within 
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within due Bounds, by the mere 
hackney’d and tried Arts of War alone, 
as by the Power and Efficacy of fome 
New Syftem of Policy rightly applied 
at this Conjundcture; I fhall moft humbly 
endeavour to lay before the Admini- 
{tration the Sketch of a Plan; which, 
from the Wifdom of His Majefty’s 
Councils may, probably, be fo mo- 
delled, as to anfwer the good Pur- 
pofes thereby intended. 


Our moft zatural Allies are allow- 
ed to be the Duc, and the Pruffans, 
and next to them are the Ruffans, the 
Swedes, and the Danes ; and, fure, I may 
without Offence, add the Hanoverians : 
But to engage thofe States permanently 
in the Briti/h Interefts; England t{hould 
not act with them upon wanatural Prin- 
ciples: And thofe Principles feem to 
be unnatural that are bottom’d only 
upon temporary Sub%diary Treaties, 
or upon Auxiliary ones, or others 
whereon they hitherto have been; Ex- 

perience 
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perience having evinced that fuch Trea- 
tiesand fuch Motives are not Ties and In- 
ducements fufficiently inrerefting to 
keep thefe Allies fteady and zealous in 
the Briti/h Caufe. They will, in Spite 
of all temporary pecuniary Advantages, 
or thofe which are calculated fora mere 
prefent Safety, prove, at length, luke- 
warm; they will prove not lefs neg- 
le&tful in fending the ftipulated Suc- 
cours, than indifferent to fighting in 
our Caufe, when we have the moft 
Need of them: Some are daily liable 
to be foften’d, or corrupted in Favour 
of the common Enemy, and even to 
be abfolutely detached from the Brz- 
tifp Alliance, and their Weight thrown 
into the oppofite Scale; when the 
common Security requires their moft 
inviolable Adherence to ‘Treaties : 
This Experience has fhewn. Nor do 
fome States care how long the War lafts, 
while their Subfidies are paid. 


It 
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It isno Wonder, therefore,that fuch 
Kind of Confederacies have always 
proved a Rope of Sand, and been 
produétive only of Peace and War al- 
nately about every Ten or a Vozen 
Years ; for Want, as is humbly conceiv- 
ed, of grounding Briti/b Confederacies 
upon other Principles : For, we humbly 
apprehend, that all our Confederacies 
are little to be depended upon, unlefs 
they fall in with our Meafures as Priz- 
cipals, and make our Caufe their Cau/fe, 
and we their Caufe our own in Return. 

Though ngland has fought the 
Battles of other States unfubfidized and 
unpaid, to maintain the Ballance of. 
Power ; (of which all Europe ought to 
have a grateful Senfe) yet we cannot 
fafely depend on others to fight our 
Battles effectually, though well paid 
and fubfidized. This is too natural 
to moft, efpecially to the inferior 
States; for after the War is at an 
End, the Intereft of fuch Confede- 

rates 
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rates ceafing, they have rather en- 
deavoured to prevent than forward a 
Pacification. 

I would not be underftood, that all 
temporary fubfidizing is whollytobelaid 
afide: Some Powers can occafionally 
be gratified in no other Shape, and 
their Neceflities require it; and even 
thofe may, and ought to be ren- 
dered proportionably beneficial to our 
Expence. But the Powers of moft 
Weight in the Brizi/b Scale, muft be 
engaged in her Interefts, by Motives 
more permanently prevailing, than 
what have hitherto been the Cafe; or 
they cannot be fecurely relied on to 
act fo vigoroufly in Concert with 
England, as to put it out of the Po- 
wer of France to fubvert the Briti/b 
Conftitution. 


Which brings me to confider by 
what natural Means, a Matter of this 
high Importance, can be happily ef- 
fected, in all human Appearance. 

Arduous 
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Arduous is the Task I have under- 
taken; and in the Judgment of fome, 
perhaps, prefumptive, for any private 
Man, to be fo hardy as to attempt it. 
Though I fhould not be happy enough 
to fucceed in my zealous Intentions, 
to the Good-liking of my Superiors ; 
yet I humbly hope they will do me the 
Honour to think there is fome Degree 
of Merit in the humble Attempt : And if 
they, in their great Wifdom, fhall find 
what I have to fubmit deferving their 
Deliberation, it is not to be doubted, 
but they will perfect what a private 
Man can only prefume to imperfectly 
delineate. 


Various, will be the Conjectures in 
Relation to the Nature of this my 
intended Plan, with Regard to our 
Foreicn Affairs; but Conjecture will 
{carce hit upon the fame: for I will 
crave Leave to aver, that it is a Mat- 
ter that has never yet been tried in the 


Light 
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Light wherein I have endeavoured to 
reprefent and apply it; and yet it has 
enough of the Sanction of Experience 
to manifeft its ReafonablenefS and its 
Practicability : Whence it will appear, 
that it is not a mere {fpeculative Chi- 
mera, that looks with a plaufible Af 
pect upon Paper only. 


The Bafis of the Defign, is not 
founded onthe trite Scheme of a Re/j- 
gious League. Yi it was, there would 
be as little Merit as Novelty in it; nor 
could greater Things be expected from 
it than hitherto have been. Permit 
me further to declare, that it does 
not folely depend upon Wars and 
Bloodfhed, or upon very expenfive, 
and very hazardous Expeditions: On 
the contrary, it is contrived, I humbly 
apprehend, to contribute in its Confe- 
quences, to check that unnatural Spi- 
rit of flaughtering the human Spe- 
cies, according to the diabolical Arts 


of 
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of War: In a Word, the whole of my 
humble Intention is calculated in the 
End for the Prefervation, not for the 
Deftruétion of Mankind ; and to con- 
vince all our Allied-States, when it is 
happily carried into Execution, how 
eafy it is for a very few wife and good 
Men to be inftrumental in tying the 
Hands of thofe Nations, who plume 
themfelves in the Butchery of their 
Fellow-Creatures; and to make even 
thofe Enemies of Peace happier, as 
Nations, than they ever can be by 
Means of their darling Projets of 
Violence and Perfidy; wherein they 
affe&t to be fuperlative Mafters. 


Though I have thought proper to 
declare in the general what this politi- 
cal Plan zs mot; it will hardly be expect- 
ed that I fhould thus publicly declare 
what it really is; unlefs my Intenti- 
ons were to put it in the Power of 
our Enemies to traverfe and defeat it. 


This 
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This would not only be highly inju- 
rious to the Nation, but a flagrant 
Abufe of the Liberty of the Prefs: 
And, indeed, it is too common for 
the Enemy through this great Chan- 
nel of Freedom, to be furnifhed with 
Artillery very detrimental to the King- 
dom. 


But, as the King’s Minifters are, at 
prefent, unhappily divided among 
themfelves, and no one knows when 
the Adminiftration will be firmly 
fettled, and when it is, how long it 
may continue fo; private Perfons muft 
be at a Lofs to know to whom they 
can make Application, with any De- 
fign of public Utility; left, at fuch 
a Crifis, it fhould be totally difregard- 
ed, and not only be quite thrown 
away, but, perhaps, be made an Ufe of 
highly injurious to the Intereft of the 
Nation. For that which will do 

the 
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the greateft Benefit, may be convert- 
ed to the greateft Mifchief. 

It has, therefore, been the Advice of 
my Friends, to make my Intentions 
thus publickly known, by fubmitting 
this Affair in the general, to the Con- 
fideration of all the great Men, In 
and Out of Power; my Defign be- 
ing no Party-Concern, but a. Matter 
calculated, as is humbly apprehended, 
for the immediate Honour and Inte- 
reft of Great-Britain, at this critical 
Conjundture: Nor is any Time to be 
loft, in carrying the fame into Exe- 
cution, if it fhall be judged rational 
and practicable, when fubmitted to 
the Judgment of thofe, whom his 
Majefty fhall pleafe to appoint for its 
Examination. But if it fhould not 
be kept fecretly and facredly within 
the Breaft of thofe with whom it 
fhall be intrufled, and carried into 
immediate Execution, if approv’d, the 

Enemy 
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Enemy may find Means to defeat it, 
and thereby the good Intentions of 
the Propofer be fruftrated, and the 
Nation deprived of that Emolument, 
which may probably arife from it. 


That the Tenour of my Plan in 
Relation to our Foreign Affairs, may 
be judged of fo far as I dare pre- 
fume to go; I fhall obferve, that it 
is divided into four Parts: In the farft 
of which I have endeavoured to fhew, 
as I have, indeed, in thefe Papers, 
that if Exgland purfues the prefent 
War, upon the fame Principles as fhe 
has done others fince the Revolution ; 
fuch Meafures do not appear likely to 
extricate the Nation from the Diffi- 
culties under which fhe, at prefent, 
feems to labour, but to plunge her 
into {till greater and greater. 

The fecond Part difcovers, upon 
what general Principles of Policy, I 


humbly apprehend, a new Syftem 
may 
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may be formed, that feems to bid 
fairer, in all human Appearance, than 
our former, to reduce France, and 
whatever Allies fhe may engage in 
her Interefts, within the Bounds of 
Impotency, neceffary to difable her 
from difturbing the Tranquillity of 
this Kingdom in future for many 
Years, if not for ever. 


The Third Part contains the Deli- 
neation of a Scheme to anfwer the 
great End hereby humbly propofed 
and intended. 

The Fourth Part is an Attempt to 
obviate Objections that may be urged 
againft it. 

The Writer of thefe Papers is the 
laft Perfon who would prefume to 
think, that any of his poor Produc- 
tions can be confummate, and inca- 
pable of being rendered far more com- 
plete. If the general Idea of his 
humble Intentions, is grounded on the 


Prine 
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Principles of found Policy; and has 
enough of the Sanction of Experi- 
ence to prove it not an aerial imprac- 
ticable Scheme; wife Statefmen will 
eafily model the Matter fuitably to 
the Circumftances of public Affairs, 
and as eafily find Ways and Means to 
negociate that with Succefs which 
fhall appear rational. 


But if the Defign fhould be judged 
too extenfive in the whole ; fome ma- 
terial Part or Parts of it may proba- 
bly be found to deferve immediate 
Attention, and may lay the Ground 
work of the whole Superftructure in- 
tended to be thereon erected. Nor is 
this Plan a mere temporary Expedi- 
ent to ferve only the Turn of the 
Day ; no; the Doétrine of Expedients 
is fufficiently exploded. On the con- 
trary, my humble Attempt is no lefs 
than to form the Out-lines of fuch a 
Syftem of Briti/b Policy, as, if fteadi- 


ly 
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ly purfued, in Regard to our Foreign 
Affairs, under every Adminiftration, 
and at length brought to its ultimate 
Perfection in the executive Part, may 
tend to eftablifh the prefent Confti- 
tution of this Kingdom, and that of 
fome other Nations, upon fuch a 
Rock, that it will never more be in the 
Power of France, and all the Allies 
fhe can engage in her Caufe here- 
after, to fhake them, or even put the 
People into a Pannic. And if, our 
domeftic Affairs alfo, fhall be fe con- 
ducted as to coincide with the Syftem 
of our Foreign Concerns, and parti- 
cularly, in Regard to the Public Re- 
venue: if the Supplies to carry on the 
War fhall be raifed within the Year, 
as I have done myfelf the Honour to 
fubmit to the public Confideration ; 
it is humbly conceived, that the Com- 
merce, and the Public Credit of this 
Kingdom can never more be injured, 


And 
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And I truft that from this public 
Declaration of my Intentions, proper 
Notice will be taken of them; either 
by the chief People in, or out of 
Power; for all Perifons are indifferent 
to me; it is their Meafures which I 
regard; and thofe whofe Conduct 
appears to me to be the beft calcula- 
ted to promote the true Intereft and 
Honour of the Nation, and will ac- 
cept of my beft Services, are the Per- 
fons to whom I would tender them, 
and to none elfe; having Nothing to 
do with the Intrigues and Finetfies of 
Parties of any Kind, nor any perfo- 
nal Difguft and Indignation towards 
any Man either in, or out of Power. 


If thofe Perfons into whofe Hands 
I may be induced to put the Manu- 
{cripts propofed, do not make that 
national and honourable Ufe of them, 
I could with; the Blame muft lie at 
their Door, not mine. Nor is it any 


Re- 
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Refle@ion on the ableft Statefmen, to 
receive Information and Intelligence 
from all Perfons; but it is neither 
wife or fafe for Men in Power to re- 
je& them when offer, though a 
proper Recompence fhould be expec- 
ted, according to the Merit of the 
Service intended. As my Province 
and Employment is Study, it will 
hardly be expected, that I fhould al- 
together neglect myfelf, through Zeal 
to ferve my Country. My La- 
bours fhall ever be devoted to the 
public Intereft and Happinefs, as they 
fhall appear to me: And Iam willing 
to hope, that no wife Man will think 
it amifs, if a private Perfon endea- 
vours to make his own Intereft con- 
fift with that of the Public. Men 
of large independent Fortunes may, 
and ought to ferve their Country and 
Mankind in general, from other than 
lucrative Motives: There are thofe who 


cannot 
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cannot be expected fo to do without 
fome prudential Regard to their Inte- 
re{t: But every Man ought to make his 
particular Intereft no Way incompati- 
ble with the general; and where that s 
the Cafe, the Public are ever ready to 
beftow Remunerations adequate to the 
Service. 


However fingular this open-hearted 
Declaration may appear, I am not 
without my Reafons for it. The Wri- 
ter of thefe Papers has for many Years 
given public Teftimony of his Zeal 
and Ambition to ferve thefe Kingdoms 
to the utmoft of his fmall Talents and 
Application: To that End, he has 
facrificed his whole Life. Nor has 
he been wanting, when Occafions 
have offered, to give ample Proofs of 
his Defire to be ufeful to the Nation 
in a private Capacity; where public 
Communication might have been as 
imprudent as it would be in Regard 
to his prefent Intentions. 


But 
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But as his Recompence hitherto has 
proved no Way adequate to the private 
Services, when they come to be made 
known; he thinks it Time to ftop; it 
not being reafonable to expect, that a 
Perfon whoin fome Meafure, fubfiftsby 
hisStudies, fhould go farther Lengths, 
but upon /ecure and certain Terms and 
Conditions of being fuitably rewarded, 
as well for what private Service he has 
already done, as for what he has far- 
ther propofed to do, by this Publication. 
And if any public Regard fhould be 
paid to his zealous Endeavours to evince 
the Neceflity and Practicability of 
raifing the Supplies within the Year ; 
and in Confequence thereof, Some- 
thing of this Kind fhould take 
Effect, he is willing to hope, that 
there are public-fpirited People in the 
Kingdom, who will take Care that 
he fhould not pafs entirely diftegard- 
ed upon that Account alfo. Altho’ 
this 
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this Matter has been often talked of, 
and fome ingenious Gentlemen have 
very worthily diftinguifhed themfelves 
upon this Occafion; yet I believe the 
Public will do me the Juftice to al- 
low that this Matter was never be- 
fore put in the Light it is done in 
thefe Papers. 

The laft Year I was defired, by a 
Perfonage of the firft Diftin@tion, to 
put the Sketch of a Plan, and fome 
{hort Reafons whereon it was found- 
ed, for raifing the Supplies within the 
Year, into his Hands, which I had only 
tranfiently intimated in Converfation: 
this I did in Manufcript: But as it 
might then have been too late in the 
Year to think of an Affair of that Na- 
ture; I have reconfidered the Subject, 
as being more neceffary, perhaps, this 
Year, and endeavoured to fhew how far 
the Matter in general, may, from Va- 
riety of Topicks, be defencible. For if 

once 
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once the Nation is convinced of its 
Reafonablenefs and Neceflity, the con- 
fummate Wifdom of a Briti/b Parlia- 
ment, will not be at any Lofs to 
think of the proper Ways and Means 
to carry fuch their Refolution into 
Execution, 


Before I conclude, I would beg 
Leave to obferve in the Behalf of 
others; that a Government which is 
{paring and niggardly in the Diftribu- 
tion of due Rewards and Encourage- 
ments to thofe who may prove the 
happy Inftruments of laying ufeful 
Defigns before Princes and Men 
in Power; can never expect to be 
well ferved or fupported: For No- 
thing can more effectually tend to 
deftroy and extirpate all honeft In- 
duftry, and all ufeful Arts, Studies, 
and Ingenuity; and thus drive Num- 
bers of the King’s belt Subje&ts out of 
the Nation, to the great Emolument 

and 
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and Glory of other States and Em- 
pires, and to the Ruin and Deftruc- 

tion of our own. 
That this is not the Cafe in France, 
I have amply fhewn in my Didtio- 
nary of Commerce: And to fuch Po- 
licy we may afcribe the Prowefs and 
Splendor of this neighbouring King- 
dom ; fuch Methods proving the filent, 
but the more effe&tual Arts of Con- 
queft. By proper Encouragements, 
France drains the whole World, as it 
were, of the moft capable, and moft 
ufeful Perfons, and becomes the grand 
Emporium, where Men, who excell 
in every Thing, are to be met with. 
A Richliew, a Mazarine, a Louvois, 
and a Colbert, let none go unreward- 
ed, who had any Talents to ferve the 
State. Colbert ufed to declare, that 
he thought his Time well fpent in 
perufing a hundred Propofals for ad- 
vancing the Wealth, the Commerce, 
: and 
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and the Glory of France, though but 
one of them deferved to be encou- 
raged. 

Though it is not with a very good 
Grace that a Perfon can fpeak of him- 
felf; yet as there are, at prefent, very 
peculiar Motives which induce to it; 
and fuch too, wherein I aver, that 
the Intereft of the Public, is far more 
concerned than my own; I am wil- 
ling to hope I fhall not be unhappy 
enough to incur any Kind of Cenfure 
upon fuch an Occafion: Well fatis- 
fied Iam, that I fhall not from the 
candid and ingenuous Part of Man- 


kind. 


Amongft various of my humble 
Endeavours to ferve this Kingdom, I 
fhall defire Permiffion at prefent, to 
mention two only. The one is an 
Attempt to eftablifh a MercanTiLe 
CotieGe, which was never done be- 
fore; the Plan whereof may be feen 

at 
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at large, in my univerfal Dictionary of 
Commerce, under the Article Mer- 
CANTILE COLLEGE. 


In the farft Part of this intended 
Inftitution, I have endeavoured to 
fhew the Neceffity of fuch an Efta- 
blifhment in Great Britain. In the 
fecond Part, I have laid down a Plax 
of Inftruction for training up the Bri- 
tifb Merchant, with every defireable 
Benefit and Advantage requifite to 
form him for his honourable Profef- 
fion; and how the faid Plax fhould 
be carried into Execution, by thofe 
who may think proper to attempt it. 
In the third Part is fhewn the Ufe- 
fulnefs and Dignity of Merchants to 
trading Nations in general ; and their 
high Importance to the Briti/b Em- 
pire in particular, at prefent. This I 
have done with a View to raife in 
our Britifb Youth in general, the 


~ warmeft Defires to cultivate the pra- 
Etical 
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Eical Arts of Merchandizings as well 


for the Intereft of themfelves, as of 
their Country. 


Herein, alfo, I have, in a particu- 
lar Manner, endeavoured to infpire 
the younger Branches of our Families 
of the firft DiftinGion, with a Love 
of the commercial Arts; and to con- 
vince them, that there is not lefs 
Wealth, nor lefs Glory to be acquired 
by Trade, than by any of the learn- 
ed Profeflions, or even by Arms. 
Whence I have taken Occafion to 
fhew, that if ever Britons will attain 
to the Maftery of Trade, and fup- 
port the commercial Dominion, they 
mutt do it by their fuperior Skill and 
Addrefs in the practical Arts, as well 
as in the political Knowledge of Com- 
merce; and that more depends upon . 
thefe than upon the Sword. ‘ Un- 
‘“ Iefs this be done, fays the learned 
“ Bilhop Sprat, they will in Vain be 
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“© victorious: At the End of their 
‘* Wars they will cool again; and 
“ Jofe all the Fruits of their Valour. 
“ The Arts of Peace, and. their Im- 
“ provements, muft proceed in equal 
“ Steps with the Succefs of their 
“ Arms; or elfe their Blood will be 
“¢ fhed in Vain: they will foon return 
“ to the fame Poverty, and Want of 
“© Trade, which they ftrove toavoid.” 


In this new intended Mercantile In- 
fritution, I have given fome Intima- 
tion, in what Refpect that Defign 
might prove ufeful, even to the elder 
Branches of our moft noble Fami- 
lies. 

Although I may not live to fee this 
Affair carried into Execution, yet 
fome public {pirited Perfons may arife, 
who probably will one Day fet the 
fame on Foot. Since I have put my 
Hand to the Plough upon thefe Sub- 

jects, I have had the Satisfaction to 
| ob- 


aiid 

obferve not only many more ufeful 
Performances publifhed upen this Sub- 
ject than before, but many benefieial 
Defigns encouraged in the Nation, 
that have a Tendency to the Promo- 
tion of the Trade and Commerce of 
this Kingdom, and to raife a general 
Spirit for thefe Studies. Amongft the 
reft, there is one in particular which 
ought to be taken Notice of: I mean 
That of the Prize-Donations beftowed 
by a moft noble and honourable Lord * 
to encourage the Studies of Commerce 
even at the Univerfity of Cambridge ; 
and may not this prove the happy 
Prelude to the Eftablifhment of a 
CommerciaL and MercanTILe Cot- 
LEGE, at our moft learned and illu 
trious Seminaries ? 


How unfpeakably interefting, and 
how honourable to thefe Kingdoms 


* The Right Honourable Lord Tot: frend. 


fuch 
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fuch Inftitutions would prove, I have 
endeavoured to f{hew, not only in the 
Defign before-mention’d, but occa- 
fionally throughout the Univerfal Dic- 
tionary ; which was the next public 
Work I engaged in, after that of the 
New Mercantile Inftitution. 


Herein likewife is open’d to the 
public View, a very capacious Field 
of Commercial Knowledge; fucha one, 
as may be faid with great Truth, and 
I hope without the Imputation of 
Immodefty, never appeared before, 
in this, or in any other Country, up- 
on a Plan fo univerfal and exten- 
five. 


Throughout this Undertaking, I 
have endeavoured to make the natio- 
nal Interefts my fole Guide; no other 
Motives whatever have had the leaft 
Influence to divert or biafs me to de- 
viate from that Principle. “Nor have 
I been lefs tenacious in taking every 

natural 
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natural Occafion that offered, to en- 
courage and inculcate a Spirit of 
Loyalty and Affection towards the 
prefent Eftablifhment in his Majefty’s 
moft Royal and Auguft Houfe. As 
the Subject of Trade is what the People 
in general are more fenfibly interefted 
in, than any other next to that of Liber- 
ty ; thofe who have manifefted them- 
felves to be their avowed and real 
Friends therein, can hardly be fufpected 
to miflead them in their other political 
Interefts. However inviolably I may 
have adhered to the conftitutional 
Prerogatives of the Crown; I have 
fhewed no lefs Attachment to the 
Rights, the Liberties, the Profperity 
and Felicity of the People: And 
whenever Men in Power have, ac- 
cording to my humble Judgment, dif 
regarded the true Intcreft, either of 
their Sovereign, or of his Subjeéts, I 
have endeavoured to point it out; but 


I 
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I hope with fuch Decency, Candor 
and Moderation, that no honeft and 
impartial Man can be difgufted with 
my Condua&. Men in Power will 
bear Reafoning, where it is done with 
due Refpeé& and Decency, as well as 
with a becoming Zeal for the public 
Welfare; and they may be induced 
by fuch Behaviour towards them, ge- 
neroufly to rectify a faux Pas, when 
they are convinced of it; but we rare- 
ly find, that the fevereft Raillery, or 
moft poinant Satyr, and perfonal Acri- 
mony, have any other Tendency, than 
to make Men in Authority the more 
obftinate and pertinacious in their 
Mifcondu@. Whence it is, that tho’ 
we efteem the Liberty of the Prefs, 
as the great Palladium of all our Li- 
berties; yet certain it is, that it may 
be fo licentioufly abufed, as to be- 
come quite ufelefs, when we ftand the 
moft in Need of its Aid to preferve us. 


It 
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It may be faid, it is humbly hop- 
ed, without any Charge of Vanity 
or Self-fufficiency, that the Plan of 
my Dictionary is not only far more 
comprehenfive than that of Monfieur 
Savary in French, but is effentially 
different in Point of Matter, as well 
as the Manner of its Execution in 
general; and may with Truth bedeemed 
an original Work of its Kind in this 
Kingdom. 

If Regard is to be paid to the 
Teftimony of Numbers of the wife 
and impartial, I have been happy 
enough, according to their candid 
Sentiments, to be confidered as one, 
whofe Labors have not been of the 
leaft public Utility. Certain itis, that 
my humble Endeavours have not 
proved the leaft conducive to raife 
fuch a Spirit for the Studies of Com- 
merce in the Nation, even amongft 
the young Nobility and Gentry, as 


never 
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never took Place before: And what 
happy Confequences may we not ex- 
pect from the Prevalence of this 
Jaudable Paffion? So favourable an 
Opinion fome are pleafed to do me 
the Honor to entertain of my Labors, 
that a noble Perfon was pleafed to 
fay, that I had laid a more fecure 
Foundation to check, and even de- 
{troy the Power of France, than could 
perhaps, ever be effectually done by 
our Fleetsand our Armies alone. How- 
ever polite and complimental this 
might be faid, certain it is, that un- 
lefs our commercial Politicks fhall keep 
an equal profperous Dace with thofe 
of our Arms, our Blood and our Trea- 
fure will be fpent to little Purpofe. 


The public Encouragement Monf. 
Savary met with in France, to induce 
him to engage in the compiling of 
his Dictionary of Commerce, was very 
engaging, and fufficient to influence 


him 
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him to the Undertaking. He had 
the joint Aidand Affiftance of a great 
Number of Perfons toaccumulate Mat- 
ter for that Work : Not only Merchants 
of the firft Eminence, but Perfonages 
of various confpicuous Ranks in the 
State, diftinguifhed for their fuperior 
Knowledge in Trade, chearfully unt- 
ted to help him: All the public Of- 
fices of the Kingdom, the Royal 
Council of Commerce, and even the 
firft Minifters of State themfelves con- 
tributed to hiscommercial Fund for the 
Benefit of France : Andthe Author was 
not only honoured with the peculiar 
Encouragement and Patronage of all 
the great Men in Power, but he was li- 
berally rewarded by them, and enjoyed 
a lucrative and honourable Poft to 
his Death. This was the Treatment 
that the Author of the French Univer- 
Jal Di€tionary of Commerce met with. 
Ido not chufe, by Way of Contraft, 

ta 
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to make any Declaration, at prefent, 
what Treatment the Author of the 
Englifh Univerfal Diftionary of Com- 
merce has hitherto met with; referving 
that perhaps, for an humble Appeal to 
the Public, previoufly to the farther 
Tender of my beft Services to them. 
To which Refervation’I am the more 
readily induced from the public-fpi- 
rited Declaration of fome Perfons of 
Diftinction, who have fpontaneoufly 
done me the Honour to declare, that 
they will ufe their good Offices that 
fome public Notice may be taken of 
the difinterefted Zeal, and indefati- 
gable Induftry, that has been fhewn 
throughout that Undertaking: and it 
is well known, that I feveral Times 
hazarded my life in the Profecution 
of that Work. 

Was I to fay, that I am indiffe- 
rent in Regard to fucha Teftimony 
of public Approbation, I fhould fay 

an 
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an Untruth: I with it, not only as an 
honorary and undeferved Recompenfe 
to myfelf, but as an Earneft of En- 
couragement to others, not to be dif- 
mayed to engage in Enterprizes the 
mo{t arduous; to conduc them up- 
on Principles purely national, and 
no Way ftained by Party Prepofle(- 
fion, Rancour, and Malignancy. 

Every Man of Candour and Im- 
partiality will grant, that the Perfon 
who in a private Capacity importantly 
ferves his King and Country, is no 
lefs entitled to a Reward fuitable ta 
the Service done, than he who does 
the fame in a public one. The f{pecu- 
lative Perfon may be as ufeful to the 
State as the active ; and when a Perfon 
takes upon him the contemplative Re- 
clufe, rather than the buftling Life, 
either from Choice, or Tendernefs of 
Conftitution, or from other Motives 
that induce him to think that he may 


be 
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be more ferviceable in the one Capa- 
city, than he could be in the other; 
it is a Sign that he has made the beft 
Choice, in Regard to the: public Ser- 
vice; and if fuch Service has been ac- 
cepted, no Man will fay but he has 
juft Pretenfions to be paid for it. I 
would not afcribe a Neglect of this to 
other Caufes than tothofe unhappy Di- 
vifions and Diftraétions that have fub- 
fitted amongft our Rulers. Thefe 
Things every true Friend to his Coun- 
try muft lament; and private Perfons 
as well as the Public, will fuffer there- 
by. Nor can any one, at prefent, 
judge to whom he can apply, in Re- 
lation to any public Service that may 
be intended, unlefs now to Majefty 
itfelf; and this creates private Pique 
and Refentment from Perfons in Au- 
thority. 


At the prefent Conjundcture, it is 
the Duty of every Man to throw in 
his 
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his Mite in the public Service: And 
1 have waited many Months to know 
to whom in Power, I could properly 
communicate my Intentions; which, 
might, in all human Appearance, 
have faved the Nation a very great 
Expence, in Confideration of a rea- 
fonable Reward. But to lofe more 
Time, would be to lofe the whole of 
my Labours, and the Public all the 
Benefit and Advantage thereby hum- 
bly and zealoufly propofed. As 
Things are therefore circumftanced, 
I was at a Lofs to a& otherwife than 
T have done. 


What Degree of Merit my paft 
private Services may be judged to 
have, there are Perfons of the firft 
Diftin@ion, who well know; and who 
have done me the Honour to exprefs 
their Concern,that Men in Power fhould 
be fo circumftanced, as to prevent due 
Attention being given tothem. If the 

Public 
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Public could be made fenfible thereof 
(which cannot be done at prefent, with- 
out Injury to the Nation) thofe Perfons 
alfo well know, what the public Voice 
might be expected to declare in their 
Favour. Nor are fome Perfons of 
Honour unapprized of the private 
Advantages that I might have made 
in all Probability, from avorher Quar- 
ter, if not reftrained by an over-ruling 
Paffion for the Intereft and Glory of 
thefe Kingdoms. 


But I am willing to truft, that when 
the Adminiftration fhall be happily 
fettled, and happily united, in the 
Service and Glory of their Country, 
due Regard will be had to thefe 
Things. 

Had the Writer of thefe Papers 
given no public or private Teftimony 
of his Turn to Studies, that have 
proved ufeful to the State, it might 
be unreafonable; it might have been 
juftly 
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juftly thought prefumptive in fuch a 
one, to expect to make Terms for his 
future intended Services: But as the 
Cafe is otherwife, he humbly hopes, 
that fome People will be candid and 
ingenuous enough to think, that he 
has a Right to be treated upon a 
Footing Something different to that 
of an upftart, idle Schemift or Pro- 
jector, who has never given Proof of 
any Talents that might deferve the 
public Regard and Attention. 


Nature having given me but a very 
tender and weak Conftitution ; I have 
{tudioufly declined and avoided as 
much as I well could, every Degree 
of the public Life, as being inconfif- 
tent with, and indeed deftruGive of 
that fmall State of Health which I 
have feveral Years enjoyed: Andit will 
be eafily believed, that the Studies 1 
have been engaged in has not mended 
it. I therefore, confidered in what Ca- 


pacity 
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pacity I might prove any Way ufeful 
to Society; and accordingly betook 
myfelf to the ftudious Life; expe- 
riencing that to be more confonant 
to my Prefervation, than that of the 
active and public one, as it left me 
at Liberty to live in a Way agreeable 
to myfelf, and not conformable to 
that of others. 


In this my retired and contempla- 
tive State, I am willing to think, that 
I have made fuch unprejudiced and dif- 
interefted Obfervations upon Men and 
Things, that may not only prove of 
peculiar Utility to thefe Kingdoms, 
and efpecially with Refpect to the 
prefent Situation and Circumftances 
of public Affairs, but to Mankind 
in general; having made fome Dif- 
coveries from my philofophical Spe- 
culations into Nature, that may one 
Day not a litle furprize the learned 
World; and many of them tend im- 
portantly to fuch Improvements in 


the 
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the aétive Life, as will greatly bene- 

fit and advantage Society in general. 
Having thus devoted my whole 
Life to the public Serviee, it is hum- 
bly hoped, that I fhall not have Rea- 
fon to charge my Country with In- 
gratitude, or great Men with Want 
of Duty to their Sovereign, in laying 
my paft, and my further intended 
Services candidly and juftly before 
Him; that others may not be rather 
induced to differve the King and 
Kingdom, than ftudy to benefit either. 
And if this fhall not be done, let who 
will be in Power, I muft defire to be 
excufed, if I do myfelf the Honour 
to prefent a Memorial into His Ma- 
jefty’s own Royal Hand, and truft 
folely to His gracious Liberality: This 
I would by all Means rather defire to 
avoid, it not being my Intention to 
difpleafure any Perfon in Power at pre- 
fent, or whoever fhall come into Power ; 
the 
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the Officers of the Crown being the 
proper Perfons to have Accefs to Ma- 
jetty, on Occafions that concern the 
public Interefts. And confident Iam, 
that if my honeft Zeal in the King’s 
and in the Kingdoms Service, is faith- 
fully reprefented to our gracious 
Sovereign, I fhall not go unreward- 
ed; knowing fome extraordinary In- 
{tances of his Majefty’s Royal Libe- 
rality, upon Occalions of far lefs Mo- 
ment to the Dignity of his Crown, 
and the Honour of his Kingdoms. 


CoNn- 
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were 


ConsIDERATIONS, bowing how 
the Connethions between GREAT- 
Britain and His Majefty’s Gz R- 
MAN DomMINIONS, Aave been con- 
ducive torender them highly beneficial 
toeach other; and by what Meafures 
they may be rendered more fo. Alfo 
Remarks on the Confequences that may 
attend the prefent happy Union of the 


Houfes of Brunfwick azd Branden- 
burgh. 


HAT Britons may have a true 

Idea of the grand Syftem of 
France, with Refpeé&t to the Encreafe 
of their Commerce, their maritime 
Power, and their Dominions, from 
the Time of the Commencement of 
the Reign of Lewis XIV. to the 
prefent Time, under every Admini- 
{tration fince; we cannot better give 
the Reprefentation thereof, than from 
defcribing the Secrets of the Cabinet 


Council 
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Council of France, as they became 
unluckily divulged before the Year 
1680; and by comparing the Con- 
duct of that Crown fince, with the 
Difcovery then made, we fhall find 
that to be the Mafter-key to all their 
Mifteries of State, let their Pretenfions 
be eer fo contrary. We were farft ob- 
liged with this Anecdote by a Wri- 
ter of Authority, intitled Britannia 
Languens, or a Difcourfe of Trade, 
publifhed in the Year 168o. 


This judicious Writer mentions a 
Treatife, written by a Gentleman 
bred under Monf. Colbert, which he 
gave to the King in Manu/cript, and 
which coming afterwards to be print- 
ed, about the Year 1664, the Gen- 
tleman fell into Difgrace, was {ent 
to the Baffile, and afterwards banifh- 
ed for fuffering this Affair to become 
public. From this French Syftem, I 
fhall quote fuch Parts as are the moft 

efential 
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eflential to my prefent Purpofe--- 


c¢ 


The State, fays this French Patriot, 
is no farther powerful, than in 
its public Treafure. The Founda~ 
tion of the Wealth of a State con- 
fifts in the Multitude of its Sub- 
jects; for it is they that till the 
ground; that produce Manufac- 
tures; that manage Trade; that 
go to War; that people Colonies ; 
and, in a Word, that bring in 
Money. 


sc There cantiot’ bey .tooercatea 
Number of Husbandmen in France, 
* by Reafon of the Fertility of the 
Country to produce Corn, which 
may be tranfported, and therefore 
we ought to make great Stores of 
it, and have it, as much as may 
be, in Readinefs. 


* The French have wonderfully encouraged Agricul- 


ture fince CoSert’s Time. 


‘Handi- 
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‘* Handicraft’s-men and Artificers 
are no lefs ufeful; for, befides that 
Manufactories do keep Men at 
Work, they are the Caufe that the 
Silk, Wool, Skins, Flax, Timber, and 
other Productions that are raifing 
in France, are made Ufe of ; which 
being wrought up into Wares, not 
made in foreign Parts, the Country 
People find a Vent for them. And 
we may go farther into the making 
of more valuable Manufadtures, as 
we now do of Hats for Spain; 
and Stuffs for all Europe; a Mat- 
ter of great Confequence: for this 
quickens Trade, and makes Money 
pafs to and fro, which promotes 
the Public; and therefore every 
one’s private Advantage *. 


* To what an extraordinary Degree France has ad- 


vanced in their manufactural and mechanical Arts, I 
have fhewn throughout this Tract, as aHo what a 
broad-bottom’d Foundation they have laid for that com- 
mercial Dominion, which will give them that general 
Empire over Europe, that their grand Syftem aims at ; 
unlefs they are prevented at this Juncture. 


«“ There 
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“ There muft be Merchants + alfo, 
for, without their Induftry, our 
Commodities might be locked up 
in Warehoufes. All Things con- 
{pire to give France Hopes of Suc- 
cefg; the Work, however, is fuch 
as mult be /es/urely carried on, and 
perfected by Degrees; fo great a 
Defigncontinually alarming Europe, 
Afia, Africa, and America, Friends 
and Foes, the Precipitation of it 
would be its Ruin. 
“© The King may keen 100 Gallies 
and roo Ships in the Mediterra- 
mean, and 2c0 Sailupon the Ocean: 
The more Vefiels he fhall have, 


+ What peculiar Enccuragement and Honours, this 


Nation has given to the Merchaiats fince this Time, I 
have reprefented; and if Merchandizing to a certain 
Degree was, ina proper Manner, made the Road to 
Honour and Nobility in this Kingdom, it might be at- 
tended with no little Benefit to the State. 


“ the 


(lac) 
«¢ the more able he muft be to reco- 
“© ver the Expence of them: The Sea 
“© will yield Maintenance for the Sea, 
“ by Commerce or War: There is 
“ Timber in France; there is Cor- 


“© dage; there are Sails; there is Iron 
“ and Brafs, &c. 

«© When Things have taken their 
« Courfes, Seamen will be had in 
<> Time, and the Profit that will en- 
“ creafe, will afford Store, and bring 
“ them in from all Parts of the 
“© World +. The Fleets of the /Vorz4; 
“ yea, though Holland and England 
«¢ fhould unite again{t France, they 


¢ A few Years after this grand Scheme of Trade and 
maritime Power had been formed in Fraie, they fpared 
no Pains to raife a flourifhing Navy. This Navy was 
as fplendid and magnificent, as it was formidable. 
It actually confifted of 115, of the Firft, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Rates; of 24 {mall Frigates, 8 Fire- 
Ships, 10 Barcalongas, and 22 Pinks; making in all. 
179 Ships, confifting of 7080 Pieces of Cannon, 1028 
Major-Officers, 7955 Marine-Ofiicers, 20,618 Ma- 
rines, 10,904 Soldiers, the whole Crew being 39,477 
(the 1028 Major-Officers not included.) 


© could 
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could not avoid their Ruin in the 
End; for, how could the one, or 
the other make good their Com- 
merce, (which is all they have to 
truft to) if they were forced to keep 
great Armadas to continue it? 


«<The Point of Britain is the Gate 
to enter into, and go out of the 
Channel; 50 Ships of Warat Breff 
would keep thofe Gates fhut, and 
they would not open them but by 
the King of France's Command. 
Thus there would require no War 
to be almoft for all thofe ‘Things, 
nor his Majefty’s Forces hazarded : 
it will be fufficient to give Ais Or- 
ders to Foreigners; nor will it be 
dificult to cut them out Work in 
their own Countries, and, by that 
Means, ftay their Arms at Home, 
and make them {pend their Strength 
there §. <¢ His 


3D 


§ Are not the Seeds of Difiention fo effectually fowed 
Holiand, in Favour of France, that they have of late 
Years 
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“ His Majefty’s Power being thus 
“ ftrongly fettled in each Sea, it will 
be eafy to fecure the Commerce of 
‘© France, and even to draw Mer- 
“¢ chants thither from all Parts; I fay 
“ fecure, for till this be done, it will 
“© always be uncertain and dangerous. 
< Tt muft ftudioufly be prevented, 
“ that Commerce introduce not into 
“‘ the State, Superfluity, Excefs, and 
“© Luxury; which are often followed 
‘© with Ambition, Avarice, and a dan- 


“: gerous Corruption of Manners. * 
“Tr were to be wifhed, that the 


“* King did add to the Kingdom of 


Years influenced the Dutch to what Meafures they have 
yleafed ? And have not Rebellions alfo been cherifhed in 
thefe Kingdoms ; and have we not been threatened with 
the moft allarming Invafions, and may we not be foon 
fo again? For this we find, is an effential Part of the 
French grand Syftem. 

* France does not only, at prefent, fupply themfelves 
with all thofe //collen Manufadtures, and other Manu- 
factures, which they formerly took from England, and 
other Countries, and exclude the Luxuries of other Na- 
tions from theirown Dominions, but they fupply all the 
World more or lefs, withtheir own Superfluities ; which 
are the greateft Luxuries to thofe Countries and pro- 
duce the moft danecrous Corruption of Manners. 


“ France 
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“ France, all the Low-Counrrigs * to 
“ the Rdine, which would make him 
“ Mafter of the Worth Seas. 
«© Tt would be convenient that he 
«¢ had Strasburgh +, to keep all Ger- 


“ many quiet. 
<> He had need to have Franche 


“ Conte t, tolay a Reftraint upon the 
« Switzers. “ Milan 


* Had they not this in their Power in the laft War, 
and how far are they off this their darling Point at pre- 
fent, unlefs the Dutch fhall be effectually roufed to ex- 
ert their whole Strength in Concert with their Britannic 
and Pruffian Majefties, to prevent this Cataftrophe to the 
whole Proteftant Intereft ? 

+ Strafburg was a City of Germany, before this Scheme 
was hatched, in the middle of the Upper-Rhine, and the 
Capital of Alface, and a free Imperial City, and Sovereign 
State, till it was treacheroufly furprized by the French in 
the Year 1682, in Confequence of this Syftem. It had 
then a great and flourifhing Trade, and the PRores- 
TANT RELIGION was eftablifhed there ; but they have 
ever fince been obliged to fubmit to Popery and Ty- 
yanny. The French have improved Nothing but the 
Fortifications, which are very formidable; and as long as 
they are pofleffed of this Capital, which, in a Man- 
ner commands ALSACE, and gives the French an eafy 
Paffage into Swapia, the GERMANS will never be at 
Reft long. Was it not therefore, a wife Propofition in 
his Pruffian Maje/ty to offer lately to aét in Concert with 
the Houfe of du/fria, to recover Aljace from France, for 
the Benefit of the Empire, if that Court had declined 
French Meatures? 

t Franche Conte, or the County of Burgundy, was Part 
ef the Duchy of Burgundy, and fubjct to the French 

Branch 
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© § Milanis neceflary in Refpect of 
Italy, 


“© Genoa || would make the King 


6 of France Mafter of the Mediterra- 


© yean Sea, 


Branch of the Houfe of 4u/ria before this Scheme, but 
taken from them by Lewis XIV. and confirm’d to France 
by the Treaty of Nimeguen, Anno 1678. It is now a 
Principality of Fraxce, is bounded by Lorraiz on the 
North (which is alfo now annex’d to France) by Mface 
and Switzerland on the Eaft, by La Braffe and Bugey on 
the South, and by the Duchy of Burgundy, and Part of 
Champagne on the Weft. Thus have France added to 
their Strength on this Side ! 

§ Ahlan abounding with Corn, Wine, and delicate 
Fruits, well watered with Lakes and Rivers, and in- 
termixed with great Numbers of fine Towns and Vil- 
lages, and fubject to the Houfe of Aufiria, would be 
no difagreeable Morfel to France ; efpecially as it might, 
confiftent with their Syftem in Jtaly, tend to awe the 
Piedmontefe and other Neighbours, who fhould dare to 
difobey them. 

| In Order to perpetrate this French Syftem, Lewis 
XIV. ordered the City to beat about their Ears—When 
the Spaniards poffefled Ahlan and Naples, this Republic 
was obliged to be governed by Spam/h Councils; and 
when the 4u/ftrians poflefled thefe Countries, they have 
influenced their Affairs, which frequently draws on 
them the Refentment of other Powers, particularly of 
the French, who have not only bombarded their Towns, 
but obftructed their Forsicn Trade ; and the formidable 
Fleets of this Republic, which formerly gained fo many 
Vitories over the Greeks, the Venetians, Turks, Spaniards, 
&c. and fettlcd fo many Colonies in 4a, and the Eu- 
xine Sea, are now dwindled, and chiefly by the Power 
and Policy of France, to a few paultry Gallies: and 

when, 
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“ Sicily * might eafily make an 


“ Infurrection. 

“ Portugal + isa perpetual Inftru- 
<© ment for weakening Spain. The 
“ Venetians and People of I¢a/y are 
“ wife; to reduce them to our In- 
“¢ tentions, we muft work by down- 


“ right Force. The Pope will ever 


when, the Gensefe would have encreafed them, the 
FRENCH have commanded them to forbear them at their Pertl. 
And till GREAT BRITAIN AND HER ALLIES fhall be 
able to command France to forbear encreafing her naval 
Power, they, it isto be feared, will enjoy no Jafting Tran- 
quillity. if France become Mafters of this Republic, 
and its Ifland of Corfica, (for both which they feem at 
prefent, to ftand a pretty good Chance,) what hinders, 
but with the Pofleffion of Adinorca, they may become 
Matters of the Mediterranean Seas ? 

* This Ifland is called the Grainary of Reme—It lies 
very convenient for the whole Turkey and Levant Trades, 
and his Majefty has opened a Trade thither, which 
they never had before to fignify. This would, doubt- 
lefs, be very agreeable to France, but it may occafional- 
ly anfwer their Purpofe to make Infurrection only, as 
the Scheme propofes, to weaken its Pofleflor, according 
to the Views of France. But asthe King of Naples and 
Sicily is likely to follow the Dittates of Spain, we are 
likely foon to fee a Change inthe Syftem of /taly, per- 
haps, that may forbode no great Intereft or Glory to 
Great-Britain, unlefs timely prevented. 

+ May not Portugal prove inftrumental to ftrengthen 
Spain too? What is the Meaning of the magnificent 
Embafly lately faid to be fent from Portugal to France ? 


ce rcipcct 
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© relpect France, becaufe of the County 
“ of Avignon t. 

“© Hottanp will keep themfelves to 
“ our Alliances as much as poffbly 
‘© they may: They are rich; it is ex- 
“ pedient the King did interpofe in 
“ their Affairs, and that fome Divi- 
“© sions were fown among them ft. 

“ The Switzers are mercenary, who 
“¢ will always ferve the King for his 
“© Money §. 

“ The King of Denmark || is a 
« Prince whofe State is but {mall. 


+ Here France fuffers an Inquifition to pleafure the 
Pontiff. 

{ The French having gained the Afcendancy in Holland 
at prefent; is it not proper Time that Great-Britain 
fhould /eme how interpofe in their Affairs likewife, to 
draw them from their Attachment to France ? Or, 

§ The French are feldom without many Thoufands of 
thefe Troops in their Pay: And to induce them to enter 
into the Service, they indulge them with extraordinary 
Privileges and Immuaities. 

| The Face of Denmark is changed fince this Syftem 
took Place; and being blefled with a wife Prince on the 
Throne, who is daily advancing the trading Intereft of 
his People, and has 50,000 good Troops at her Com- 
mand, that State, I hope, through the Wifdom of his 
Britannic Majefty’s Council, will foon be made inftru- 
mental, to thwart thefe Parts of the great Pench Scheme 


which remain unexecuted, 
“ The 
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“ The Swepes * will not break off 
from the Interefts of France. 

“© We ought to confider all the In- 
ftruments, which for our Money t, 
we may make Ufe of to divert the 
“ Forces of England and Holland, 
“© when his Majefty makes any Enter- 
“ prize which pleafes them not. 


6¢ 


ce 


of 


* The French, perhaps, are too fanguine to imagine 
that they fhall always be able to purchaie the Friendfhip 
of Sweden. The prefent Prince is wife and good, and 
knows the true Intereft of his Kingdoms, as well as 
Numbers of wife, brave, and incorrupt Swedes; whos 
however they may temporize occafionally, will hardly 
defert the Prote/fant Cau/e, when they find it in imminent 
Danger. It is not long fince the French flattered them- 
felves, that his Pruffian Majefty was not to be detached 
from their Intereft. 

t+ Engaging Subfidies, and Money otherwife properly 
applied, may, and certainly will, do mighty Things 
towards the Completion of this great Defign; and, 
very probably, the fagacious Application of Loutsdores, 
has proved a bewitching Charm to many Princes to be- 
come the Dupes of this enterprizing Court. It is Pity, 
but fuch fhould become eternal and ignominious Slaves 
themfelves, who will fall in with Schemes to enflave 
all Chriflendsn. But if the wife States of Holland can, 
by the happy Influence of their Britannic and Pruffian 
Majesties, be brought to defert every Connection with 
France, and exert their utmoft Strength by Seaand Land, 
in Concert with thofe Autigallican Princes, we fhall have 
it in our Power to break all the Meafures of France, 
and her Popith Allies and Confederates, 

roup he 
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‘© The Friendfhip of Turkey * is 

‘s very good for France. 
“ Laftly, the French Patriot {peaks 
of England, when the foregoing 
“© Points fhould be carried by France, 
as eafy to be conquered, and that 
a War with France would ruin Her, 
“and that no Peace fhould be made 
“ with Exgland, but upon Condi- 
“ tions of the greateft Advantage to 
“ France +. “ The 


€¢ 


* This is becaufe fhe can play the Turks againft the 
Houfe of 4uftria, or againft the AZufcovites, when it 
fuits her Syftem. But we have an able and faithful 
Britifhb Minifter there, as well as a Dutch one; nor is 
Pruffia and Sweden without their Influence at the Port; 
which may foon difappoint the French Schemes there. 

+ However omnipotent we Britons may prefume to 
think ourfelves, it is certain, that fince France has gain’d 
fo many effential Points of her darling Scheme, we 
have Reafon enough to be allarmed, and now to make 
Ufe of the utmoft Stretch of Britifh Policy to defeat this 
mighty Enterprize. Before the grand Stroke of redu-- 
cing this Kingdom to a State of Vafialage to France, was 
to be ftruck, it was no bad Policy in that Nation, firft 
to make a tolerable Trial of our real Strength, and ef- 
fectually to feel the Pulfe of thofe who pretended invio- 
lable Attachment to the French Intereft. And, may we 
not reafonably enough fuppofe, the Rebellions that 
have been excited, fince the prefent happy Eftablifh- 
ment took Place, have been faint Minature Effays only, 
tending to try the Experiment in Grand, at the proper 
‘Time: And the fanguine French Zealots fay, aut nunc, 

aut 
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(Chem League with HAlolland * 


“ thould be renewed, and they put 
‘* into 


aut nunquam. It certainly behoves us never to forget the 
Confternation that a very trifling Body of Rebels put 
this Nation into; and from that French Trial, they judge 
what 20, or 30,000 good Troops would do, if they 
could once land them in this Ifland: And if they facrifi- 
ced fuch a Body, or double the Number, it will not 
much hurt them; and how it might affect England 1 do 
not chufe to difturb my Imagination with. But an Evilof 
this Kind ought to be guarded againft, by every Mea- 
furein our Power: And if a Adlitia fhould be difap- 
proved by the Wifdom of Parliament, I would beg 
Leave to ftart a Suggeftion that juftnow occurs to me: 
What might be thought of a well regulated MARINE 
EsTABLISHMENT, round certain Parts of the Sea 
Coafts? Sucha well trained Body being capable of acting 
in a double Capacity ; in that of Sailors fuddenly to man 
a Fleet, to prevent the Enemy’s landing; or if they did 
Jand, to be bred to Hu/zar it, in Conjunction with a 
Body of regular Troops, as foon as they could join 
them, might anfwer good Purpofes, as well in Time of 
Peace as War. People near the Sea Coafts, tating rather 
to the Sea than military Service, may, perhaps, be found 
fitter in the general, for the Marine-Exercifes than the 
mere Militia. As this is a Point befide my prefent 
Purpofe, I would only beg Leave to afk another Quef- 
tion: Whether fuch an Eitablifhment properly regula- 
ted, might not always aford a Supply of Seamen, ne- 
ceflary to man a Fleet without the difagreeable Practice 
of Preffing for the Service ? I with fomebody more ca- 
pable, and more at Leifure, would confider this Point 
for the public Service. 

* To this End, has not Holland been many Years 
made to BELIEVE ONLY, that they fhould have all the 
Trade, while France has been gaining it themfelves, 
under that Pretext? Has not this once High and Mighty 
Republic been {9 long amufed and cajolled by this art- 

ful 
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* into a Better, that France fhould 
“ give tiem all the Trade ftill, be- 
“ caufe they have the Knowledge of 
‘* it, and are proper for it; but that 
“ the French (as it is to be fuggefted) 
“ have no Inclination that War, and 
“ neither can be forced: They mui{t 
« be told they are come to the happy 
‘© Time for advancing their Affairs, 
*« and ruining zheir Comperitors [the 
“ Englifb| in the Sovereignty of the 
“ Morthern Seas. 

Thus have I given a concife Ac- 
count of the French Granp System; 


ful Court, as to reduce them to great Diftrefs and 
Poverty. Let the Eyes of the States of Holland, as 
well as thofe of Great-Britain, be at length opened. 
May they not both eafily difcern, that this deep laid 
Scheme has been actually carried into Execution? Can 
any Thing more effectually accomplifh this mafterly 
French Plan, than diftraéting both Exgland and Holland, 
in their domeftic Concerns, as well as dividing them 
in Friendfhip and Alliance as Nations? As thefe are 
fome of the chief Arts of Conqueft practiced by France, 
ought not both Nations heartily to unite to defeat their 
Succefs, when they appear fo barefaced and notorious ? 
And if thefe States fhall be happy enough to unite vi- 
goroufly at this critical Time, they will find no great 
Ditticulty to ruin the Power of France for ever. 


and 
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and we find it is no vifionary Chi- 
mera: we have feen, on the contrary, 
that it has had real Exiftence, and the 
Completion of the whole feems to be 
now aimed at, all the preparatory 
Steps taken thereto, having been hi- 
therto fuccefsfully conduéted. For 
fince the fame has been adopted, the 
new Conquefts and Acquifitions that 
France has made to her Dominions 
are from Factsas follow: viz. (1.) Thofe 
of Atsace and Loraine, on the Side 
of Germany; (2.) Thofe of Arrois, 
the Camsresis, Part of FLanveErs, 
Hainaut, and Luxemsurc, on the 
Side of the NeTHertanps; (3.) The 
defencelefs Condition of the Barrier 
Towns; (4.) Rousitton, formerly 
a Part of Caratonta, on the Side of 
Spain; (5.) The weakening of Gs- 
Noa, and obtaining a Footing in Cors1- 
ca, likewife the Poffeffion of the im- 
portant Ifland of Minorca; (6.) The 
mighty Things they have done, and 


are 
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are ftill attempting in Norra Amn~ 
rica; (7.) Their fettling the Nev- 
TRAL Istanps; (*.) Their Encroach- 
ment on the Briti/b Rights and Pri- 
vileges of Trade in Arrica, on the 
Gum Coast, from Cape Blanco, to 
the River Sterraleone; (g.) The great 
Encreafe of their Power inthe East- 
INDIES. 


If to thefe Confiderations, refpec- 
ting the Encreafe of the French Do- 
minions in all the four Quarters of 
the World, fince the hatching the 
above-defcribed Syftem; we add the 
incredible Encreafe of their Cosmerce 
in all Parts of the Globe, and like- 
wife of their Fifheries, their mercan- 
tile Shipping, and their naval Power ; 
together with the fure Foundation they 
have laid for a farther Augmentation 
of them all, the Proresrant INTE- 
REST, never had fo great Caufe to dread 
the Succefs of the French Arms and 
| Ma- 
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Machinations as they have at pre- 
fent. 

And who will take upon him to 
fay, that they are certain that Spain 
will not join France at this Juncture? 
However favourable an Opinion fome 
may be pleafed to entertain of the 
Friendfhip of that Court towards 
Great-Britain, Icannot help declaring, 
that I greatly diftruft them. Though 
we have done every Thing for that 
Nation that they have defired for thefe 
Thirty Years paft, What have they done 
equivalent to it? The Affair that was 
one of the principal Caufes of the laft 
War 1s not yet regulated: I mean our 
Right of Trade to and from the Bays of 
Campeachyand Honduras for Logwood. 

Though we have given up the Re- 
newal of the late 4ffento, to prevent all 
Caufe of Umbrage on our Part, as if 
we thereby encouraged an illicit Com- 
merce; yet they permit the French 

to 
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to fupply them confiderably with Ne- 
groes, without any formal Affento, be- 
ing entered into for that Purpofe; and 
they countenance and encourage, as I 
have {hewn in thisTreatife, thofe our Ri- 
valsin the direé&t Trade from the French 
to the Spanifb Colonies in America, 
while they are exceflively vigilant to pre- 
vent the like on our Part. Do they not 
alfo promote and encourage the French 
Tradefrom Old Spainto Mew, in Prefe- 
rence to the Briti/h; and does not 
that Commerce of France encreafe, 
and ours decline? Though the Spa- 
nifo Imports into France bear no 
Comparifon to thofe into Grear-Bri- 
tain; and our Exports to Spain daily 
diminifh, yet we ftill flatter ourfelves 
with the mighty Advantages we gain 
by the Spamifb Trade beyond thofe of 
France. As Spain is eftablifhing Ma- 
nufa@tures of her own, and have 
commenced a new Syftem of an ac- 
five inftead of a mere pafive Trade, 
our 
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our Commerce with them muft ne- 
ceflarily grow worfe and worle, un- 
lefs we can at prefent defeat the 
Schemes of France. Though we have 
fettled two Spanifh Monarchs in Italy 
to pleafure this Court, yet they are 
eternally harping upon the old Affair 
of Gibraltar; and we may reafonably 
enough expect, that it will not be 
long before they a& in Concert with 
France to wreft it out of our Hands; 
efpecially fo, fince the great prepara- 
tory Stroke is ftruck in Regard to 
Minorca: And if we lofe Gibraltar, 
as we have done Minorca, by Virtue 
of an Alliance between France and 
Spain; willnot the dependent Spani/h 
Princes throw their Weight into the 
united Enemy’s Scale; and what then 
will the King of Sardinia be able to do 
alone, when our Fleets fhall not be ad- 
mitted to enter the Mediterranean 2 
What muft become of our Italian and 
Levant Trades? However diftant thefe 


Events 
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Events may feem to be in the Opi- 
nion of fome; yet, as they are not un- 
likely foon to come to pafs, in the Opi- 
nion of others, fhould we not be upon 
our utmoft Guard to prevent them? 


However doubtful thefe Things 
may be, we have no Occafion to 
doubt but the Houfe of Aufiria is now 
our declared Enemy ; and that they 
have declared, even fo early, they 
will, in Concert with France, invade 
thefe Kingdoms from the Vether/ands. 
And who can doubt, but they will if 
they can? Have we not Accounts al- 
ready from Marfeilles, that the Spa- 
niards have already made large Re- 
mittances to the Court of Vienna? It 
this proves true, can we longer doubt 
of the Jundtion of thefe three great 
Catholic Powers? France did not join 
Spain in the laft War, till the critical 
Point of Time: And may we not 
expect, that this will prove the Cafe 
of Spain, in Regard to France now? 
~ When 
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When Spaix and the Emperor united 
in the Year 1725, was nut the whole 
Proteftant intereit. juftiy alarmed? 
The Mifunderftandings then between 
France and Spzin, prevented the Jun- 
Gion of the latter with the former ; 
but there are no fuch Reafons that 


fubfift at prefent. 


In the laft War the Dusch beheld 
undifturbed France poffefs their Bar- 
vier, which they once thought could 
not be purchafed too dearly as a Se- 
curity againft her. ‘They beheld that 
fame Power conquer the fair Coun- 
try between that Barrier and their 
own Frontier. They fuftered the 
choiceft of their Troops to be taken 
from them, while their Behaviour at 
Home was fo cool and unconcerned, as 
if they were difinterefted in the Event; 
or if interefted, as if it was a Matter 
agreed on. Affiftance, indeed, they 
lent us, who ftruggled our utmoft to 


fave 
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fave them; but fuch Affiftance as 
could give us no Caufe to think that 
their Intention was to break with 
France; nor fo big with Mifchief, as 
to induce France to break with them. 
Is not this the State to which France 
had, according to their Grand Syftem, 
long ancmal: to bring this High and 
Mighty Republic? And may we not 
look upon this as the Forerunner of 
the Conqueft of the United Provinces ? 
I will not dwell longer on the Con- 
duct of the Dutch in the laft War. 
This the Triumphs of France, the 
Groans of Flanders, the Difgrace of 
Britain fufhciently pioclaimed, 


However incapable the Rufians 
may be of maintaining an Army out 
of their own Territories; can we fup- 
pofe they will as little Want the Aid 
of the French and Spani/b Purfe as 
the Auftrians? His Pruffian Majefty, 
on many Accounts, is the Object of 

Mo. 
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Mufcovite Enmity: And if the 
Proteftant Caufe, is to have no Af 
fiftance from the Dztch, from whom 
can we expect it at this critical 
Time but from the Pruffan and 
Hanoverian Monarchs? Is not the 
prefent Quarrel wholly Brizifhb? IE 
the Court of Exgland judged that a 
Ruffian Alliance only would not fo ef- 
feétually anfwer her End asa Pruffian 
one joined therewith ; and if, in Confe- 
quence thereof, and of the united Me- 
chinations of the Courts of Ver/ailles, 
Vienna, Petersburgh, and Saxony, his 
Pruffian Majefty was doomed a Sacri- 
fice, is itno lefs our Duty than our In- 
tere{t, to render him inftrumental to re- 
venge the Briti/h Caufe? Can we fup- 
pofe, that the Electorate of Hanover allo, 
was not to be made a Sacrifice as well 
as the Dominions of Pruffia? Could 
any Meafures have more effectually 
aniwered the Views of France to- 


wards 
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wards Great-Britain? If Hanover be- 
longed to a Prince independent of the 
Crown of Great-Britain, has not the 
Electorate a Right to the effectual Pro- 
tection of Great-Britain, whenever it 
fhall be threatened with Deftruaion, 
from a Caufe purely Briti/h? Has not 
Hanover, as a Proteftant Ally, been 
inftrumental, in Conjunction with 
others, to defeat the Defigns of the 
Popifh Intereft? Whoever will fay 
otherwife, deferves to be contemned 
rather than reafoned with. But it is 
not my Intention to dwell upon what is 
fo obvious and fo trite: My Intention is 
to confider his Britannic Majelty’s Do- 
minions in other Lights than have 
been common; and yet may, per- 
haps, be found not lefs obvious, or 
lefs deferving Attention. 


To which End, it may be necef- 
fary to give a fhort Defcription of 
thofe Dominions, becaufe fpeaking in 
generals will not anfwer my Purpofe. 
The 
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The Extent of the particular Do- 
minions of His Britannic Majefty in 
Germany is as follows: 


Miles long. Miles br. 


The Principality of Grubenhagen 40----- 40 
The Duchy of Hanover, or Calenberg 40 - - - - - 12 
The Duchy of Lunenburg Sona Se 50 
The Duchy of Saxe Lawenburgh 30 ----- 15 
The Duchy of Bremenincluding Verden 60 - - - - - 40 
The County of Hoya 30----- 15 
The County of Diephelt go ----- 10 

310 182 


The Principality of Grubenbagen, 
is interfeGted in two Parts by the Bi- 
fhopric of Hilde/biem; that on the 
Eaft is bounded on the North by the 
Duchy of Wolfenbutle; on the Weft 
by Hilde/biem ; on the Eaft by Harz’s 
Foreft; and onthe South by Ezsfield. 
The Weft Part is alfo bounded on 
the North by Wolfenbutle; on the 
South by Oderwa/t; and both on the 
Eaft and Welt by Hiilde/biem. Both 

Parts 
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Parts abound with Woods of Fir and 
Pine; but moft of its Treafures are 
fubterraneous, elpeciaily ia the Haft 
Part, where are moft ot the Mines 
of Silver, Copper, Iron, and Lead, 
befides numerous other valuable Mi- 
nerals, 

The Eaft Part is generally inhabi- 
ted by Miners. The chief Places are. 

Ardrearburgh, famous for its rich 
Mines of Iron. 

Eymbeck, the Capital of Grubenba- 
gen ; It ftands in a fine Corn Coun- 
try, and carries on a confiderable 
Trade in Malt Liquor, 

Gottengen, of Note for an Univer- 
fity. 

Hanover-Duchy, is very fruitful, 
and abounds with fine Meadows and 
Fields, affords Sheep and Wool for 
Exportation, breeds excellent Horfes, 
and affords Salt and Tobacco more 
_ than fufficient for Home Confumption. 
The 
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The chief Town of this Duchy is 
that of 

Hanover, the Metropolis, and the 
Seat of the prefent Elector is plea- 
fantly fituated, in a fandy Soil, on 
the River ZLeime. Here are four 
Trading Fairsa Year, much frequent- 
ed by Foreigners from feveral Parts of 
Germany. It was once a free Impe- 
vial City, and a Han/fe-Town, when 
it had a flourifbing Commerce. And 
why may it not have the like again? 


Brunfwick-Lunenburgh Duchy, in 
which Ze// is comprehended, has the 
Dominions of Brandenburgh and 
Mecklenburgh on the Eaft ; the County 
of Hoye, with the Duchies of Bremen 
and Verden, on the Weft; the Terri- 
tories of Lubec and Hamburg, and 
the Duchy of Saxe-Lawenberg, on 
the North; the Duchy of Brun/wick, 
the Bifhoprick of Hildefbiem, and the 
Duchy of Calenberg, on the South, 

This 
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This Duchy abounds with Woods and 
Forefts, confifting of good Fir, Oak, 
and Elm, which they export to the 
Hamburghers and the Dutch, together 
with great Quantities of wild Swine, 
and all Sorts of Deer, and other Ve- 
nifon: Of which there is fuch Plenty, 
that the neighbouring Princes and 
Nobility have an annual Affembly 
here for Hunting. A great Part of it 
confifts of Heath, yet here they make 
a great Profit by their Honey and 
Bees-Wax. Their Lakes, Pools, and 
Rivers, abound with good Fifh, and 
breed great Numbers of Pheafants, 
and other wild Fowl. 


Zell lies on a fandy Plain, near the 
Conflux ofthe River der and Fubje, 
24. Miles North of Hanover, 32 North 
Eat from Brunfwick, 35 South of 
Lunenburgh, and 47 South of Har- 
burgh. ‘Though there is a great deal 

of Heath between the Town and Ha- 
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nover, yet the Country is well culti- 
vated, and there is a Trade from 
hence to Bremen, by the River Aller. 


Walftrade, on the River Bohme, is 
a confiderable Town, with a good 
Trade in Honey, Wax, Wool, and 
Malt-Liquor. It ftands in a pleafant 
Valley, encompafied with Woods and 
Mountains. 


Harburg, lies on the River Lotze, 
near its Influx into the E/de, almoft 
over-againit Hamburgh. It has great 
Privileges, is populous, and enjoys a 
pretty good Trade, having near as 
convenient a Situation for it as Hasz- 
burg itfelf, with a tolerable Harbour, 
which hasbeen much improved, fince it 
has fell into the Hands of a Power able 
to protect it from the Infults that Ham- 
burgh is liable to from its Neighbours. 
The Iflands between this and Ham- 
burgh, are all of them very agreeable, 
being furrounded with Dykes, and 


by 
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by that Means being recovered out of 
the E/ée, and made firm. Their Ap- 
pearance is much like Meadows in 
ffolland, and they bring the Proprie- 


tors a good Revenue. 


Lunenburgh, which gives Name to 
the Duchy, and is its Metropolis; 
f{tands on the River E/menaw, which 
is navigable here, and falls into the 
Elbe 13 Miles below the Town. Its 
chief Commerce is in Sa/t, made 
from Springs that rife within the Walls: 
The Water is greenifh, but a {mall 
Mixture of Lead purifies it; and 
makes it preferable to that of all 
other Salt Springs. The Salt is ef- 
teemed the beft in Germany for Co-~ 
lour and Tafte, and, therefore, large 
Quantities of it are exported; and it 
makes no inconfiderable Branch of the 
Eleétor’s Revenue. 

Darmeberg, tands in the moft 


eaftern Part of the Duchy, on the 
River 
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River Yerze, about fix Miles from its 
Influx into the Else, and 33 South- 
Faft from Lunenburgh. It isthe chief 
Town of the rich and fruitful Coun- 
try of that Name. 

Sneckburgh, which belongs to this 
County, is a large Trading Town, at 
the Conflux of the Elbe, and Weck, 


or Beffe, 65 Miles South-eaft of Lu- 
nenburgh. 


Saxe-Lawenburgh Duchy, is the 
fartheft Province to the North-Eaft 
of the King of Great-Britain’s Do- 
minions, and lies on the North and 
South Banks of the E/ée, between 
Hlolfiein on the Weft and North, 
Mecklenburgh on the Eaft, and Lu- 
nenburgh on the South. It abounds 
in Pafture and good Cattle, is well 
fupplied with Wood and Water, and 
has fome populous Trading Towns 


on the Elée, befides its Capital, 


La- 
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Lawenburgh Town is well ftuated 
for Trade, which is moft eneroffed 
by Hamburgh, 

The Duchy of Bremen has the Wefer 
on the Weft, the Fie, and Part of 
Lawenburgh on the Eaft, the Ger- 
man Sea on the North, and Part of 
Verden, and Oldenburgh, on the South. 
Between Bremen and Stade is a Mo- 
rafs, but drainable; the Parts towards 
the River is very pleafant, and abound 
with Fields, Meadows and Orchards. 
The Situation of the Country between 
two fuch navigable Rivers, has turn- 
ed the Inhabitants in general to Trade. 


Stade, the fecond Town in the 
Duchy next to Bremen, has a good 
Trade, and Air, fituate in a fruitiul 
Country, on the River Zwinga, or Sch- 
wingle, which falls into the E/éetwo 
Miles below it, 27 Miles Weft of 
Hamburgh, and 44 North of Bremen. 
This, befides its having been a free 
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Imperial City, and one of the Hanfe- 
Towns, was formerly endowed with 
great Privileges, with a Right of Toll 
for Ships pafling up the Ele; but 
became fo poor by Hamburghers out 
{tripping it, that it was forced to {ell 
its Trading Stock to that City, and 
put itfelf under the Protection of the 
Archbifhop of Bremen, it having been 
formerly the Capital of a Marquifate 
of its own Name; which was an- 
nexed to that See by its Marquifs, in 
the 13th Century. After its above- 
mention’d Decay, our Engli/h Mer- 
chants, upon fome Difguft taken at 
Hamburgh, removed hither; which 
greatly revived the Trade, fo that it 
again became rich and populous, and 
isin a very good Condition at prefent, 
though the Exg/i/h returned to Ham- 
burgh. Here is a large commodious 
Haven, that will admit larger Ships 
than Hamburgh: And, as it ftands 

fairer 
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fairer for Trade than Bremen, and 
30 Miles nearer to the Sea, its Trade 
may be greatly advanced. 

Brunhufen, at the Mouth of the 
Schwing, has a Fort where the King of 
England, as Ele&tor of Hanover, has 
a confiderable Toll; all Ships, except 
the Hamburghers, that come up the 
Elbe out of the Sea, being obliged to 
ftop here, and give an Account of 
their Lading; for which, when they 
come to Hamburgh, they muft pay a 
certain Duty to a Comptroller, placed 
there by the Government of Hanover: 
And an Englifh Man of War of 24 
Guns rides at Anchor on the Elz, at 
the Entrance into the Schwing, in 
Order to oblige them to bring to; 
which Veffel is of great Service 
to the Englifh Trade and Navigation 
carried on in thefe Parts, for prevent- 
ing clandeftine Practices of other 
Countries, and preferving the Rights 


and 
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and Freedom of the Briti> Com- 
merce, 


Bremen, the Capital of the Duchy, 
is a great, populous, and flourifhing 
Trading Town, a free Imperial City, 
and the third in Rank among the 
Hans. \t had feveral Privileges grant- 
ed it by the Emperor /Vencellaus; one 
of which was, that no Goods were 
allowed to go down the River, and 
pafs this City, without being firft 
landed here. The Inhabitants have 
the Privilege alfo of Fifhing from the 
Bridge of Hoy, down to the Sea; as 
likewife the River MHunte, Ochtum, 
Wemime, and Seefum, which flow in- 
to the Wefer. The City is well fup- 
plied with Fifh, both from its Rivers 
and the Sea, and they have every 
Month feveral Sorts in Seafon, Among 
others, they catch great Quanti- 
ties of Salmon and Lampicys, the 
former of which being dried and 


{moaked, 
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fmoaked, and the latter pickled, are 
in great Efteem throughout all Ger- 
many. Charles V. gave them the 
Right of Coinage. The River Ve/er, 
navigable about 30 Miles from the 
Sea, runs through it; but the River is not 
deeply navigable farther than Fage/ack, 
fix Miles below the Town, where is 
a Cuftom-Houfe, and where all Ships, 
which come out of the Sea, or are 
outward-bound, load and unload. 


Bremen has a confiderable Trade to 
England with Weftphalia Linens. But 
fince England, Scotland and Ireland, 
have fo greatly encreafed in the Li- 
nen Manufacture, there are lefs of 
thofe imported. Here is a great Con- 
fumption of the Exg/i/h Woollen Ma- 
nufactures, which they receive, not 
only directly from England, but 
by the Way of Hamburgh and Hol- 
land, and difperfe them again through 

the whole Circle of Wefphalia. From 


hence 
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hence likewife are feat Ships to France, 
Spain, Portugal and Italy, and a 
good Number to Davis’s-Streights. 
It has alfo no inconfiderable Inland 
Trade, more particularly to the great 
Trading Fairs and Marts in Germany; 
to which it fends large Quantities of 
Britifo Manufactures, our Plantation 
Produce, as Sugars, cc. and of our 
Eaft-India Goods. Its Beer being 
very much efteemed in Germany, is 
exported in large Quantities. Its other 
Commodities are, Minerals, Timber, 
Corn, Cattle, and Leather; in dref- 
fing of which and Cloth, they are 
very expert; fo that both are fent hi- 
ther for that Purpofe from other Coun- 
tries. [ts Duties upon Lmiportation 
and Exportation are very low; which 
proves no little Encouragement to its 
Trade, and gives it an Advantage, 
even over the Duzch, in the Countries 
between this City and their United 

Pyo- 
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Provinces, It is, in a Word, juftly 
efteemed, the next Port to Hamburch 
in the whole Empire of Germany: 
And, in Time of War, fits out Ships 
of Force, to convey their Merchant- 
men. They generally fend 25 or 
30 Ships a Year to the Whale-Fifhery 
in Greenland; and their Harponiers 
being efteemed the moft expert in all 
the Country, are frequently hired, 
both by the Duwzchand the Exglifh. In 
fine, it cannot but be a very flourifh- 
ing City; after having enjoyed a per- 
fe& Neutrality during all Wars, for 
more than 50 Years paft, between the 
LVorthern and other Powers of Fy- 
rope. And here isa Council of Trade 
highly ufeful to their commercial In- 
terefts. 

Verden, or Ferden, a Principality, 
lies between the Wefer on the Welt, 
and Lunenburgh on the Eaft, and be- 
tween Bremen on the North, and the 

‘County 
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County of Hoye on the South. The 
Country is reckoned 18 Miles from 
North to South, and 22 from South- 
Welt to North-Eaft. 

Yhe City of Verden isa pretty large 
Town, divided into the old and new, 
and wasan Imperial City, flrong and 
populous. "Tis 26 Miles South-Eaft of 
Bremen, 41 South of Stade, above 
so South-Welt of Hamburgh, and <s 
from Lunenburgh. It lies on the 
River Aller, by which Merchandize 
are brought to it from Breen. 

Rotenberg, is a fmall Town within 
this Principality, ftands on the River 
Wein, \thas become populous, and 
is a Place of tolerable Trade. 

His Britannic Majelty’s German 
Dominions in Wefphalia, are as fol- 
low: viz. 

Hoye-County. It has Bremen on the 
North, Minden on the South, Lw- 


nenburgh 
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nenburgh on the Eaft, and Diepbolt 
on the Weft. Its chief Town is Hoye, 
{tands on the Eaft Side of the Wefer, 25 
Miles South-Eaft of Bremen, 36 North 
Eaft of Minden, and Diepholt, and 
40 North-Welt of Ze//, ’Tis a {mall 
but well fortified Town of fome Trade, 


Nyenburg, on the Eaft Bank of the 
Wefer, 10 Miles South of Hoye. Its 
Territory abounds with all Sorts of 
Grain, Fruit, Pafture and Cattle. 
Here is a confiderable Commerce be- 
tween the two Cities of Weffphalia 
and Lower Saxony, confifting of Corn, 
Wool, Flax, Honey, Wax, and Cattle. 

Diepholt-County, lies South of Del- 
menboft, between oye on the Eaft, 
and the Bifhoprick of O/naburgh on 
the Weft; and its Capital of the fame 
Name ftands 27 Miles Welt of Hoye, 
35 Welt of the Wefer, and 40 South 
of Oldenburgh, on the River Hunte. 


Ofna- 
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Ofnaburgh Bifhopric, is fituate in 
the Center of the Circle, between 
the Wefer and the E/ée. Here are 
Manufa@ures of Linen, and a good 
Breed of Cattle, particularly Hogs; 
wherewith they make the beft We/f- 
phalia Hams *. 

The Reafon for defcending fo 
minutely to the Particulars before 
enumerated is, in Order to give 
the Reader an Idea, that the King 
of Exgland’s Dominions in Germany, 
are not diladvantageoufly fituated 
for Trade sand Commerce; and 
that they have been greatly inftru- 
mental to promote and advance the 
Trade and Commerce of Great-Bri- 
tain, however mcanly, and even con- 
temptuoully fome People have mif- 
takenly judged of Hanover, and our 
Sovereign's other Territorics on the 
Continent: And it is Something ex- 


* This Bifhoprick falls alternately into Catholic and 
Proteftant Hands, 


traor- 
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traordinary, methinks, that the bene- 
ficial Connection between Great- 
Britain and Hanover, &c. confi- 
dered in this Licutr, fhould not have 
been taken due public Notice of be- 
fore; becaufe it might have had a 
happy Tendency to have removed thofe 
Prejudices that too many may have 
entertained againft thefe Dominions. 

Before I enter upon this Matter, it 
may be requifite to apprize the Reader, 
(that he may not be prepoffeffed againft 
what may be faid) that my Intention 
hereby, is not to juftify any paft ex- 
penfive Meafures in fending Britifb 
Troops Abroad, to fight for any Al- 
lies upon the Continent : On the con- 
trary, I judge with others, there can 
be no Manner of Doubt, that Great- 
Britain never maintained fuch an 
Army upon the Conzinent, but at three 
Times the Expence, at which, fhe 
might have hired an equal Body of 
-auxilliary Troops; And it has been 
before 
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before fuficiently fignified, that no 
fuch expenfive Meafures are propofed 
to be purfued by the new foreign 
Syftem intended to be humbly fubmit- 
ted in Manufcript. All that is hereby 
principally intended, is to fhew, how far 
it concerns the Intereft of England, as a 
Trading Nation, to fupport and pro- 
tect Hanover, and his Majefty’s other 
German ‘Territories, upon the Sup- 
pofition that the King of Great-Bri- 
tain was not the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, &c. 


From the Particulars given, it is 
obvious, that our Sovereign, by Vir- 
tue of his Geran Dominions, is become 
as it were, Matter of the Rivers 4//er, as 
well as the We/er and the Elbe; and 
thofe are of fuch Importance to the 
‘Trade of Great-Britain, that, accord- 
ing to the Cx/tom-Houfe Books in the 
Year 1713, the Value of 688,7372. 
of our Produce and Manufactures, 


was 
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was carried through them to feveral 
Parts of Germany, in the Articles 
only of our Cloth, Gloves, Leather, 
Tobacco and Sugar. 


But fince the Year 1713, Bremen 
and Verden have been annexed to his 
Britannic Majelty’s German Domini- 
ons, and this has not a little added 
to the Advantages of our Trade. The 
Swedes continued their Matters till 
1712, when Bremen and Verden were 
conquered by the King of Denmark. 
This Prince mortgaged them to the 
late Elector of Hanover, who, in 1715, 
had 250,cco/. granted him by the 
Parliament of Exgland, to enable him, 
together with his prior Mortgage, to 
make an abfolute Purchafe thereof. 
There was an Oppofition, indeed, 
made to it in both Houfes, and a 
Clamour raifed againft this Meafure 
without Doors: But, however con- 
venient thefe Territories might be for 

the 
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the Elector of Hanover, whofe Fav 
mily was poffefled of Bremen once 
before, and to whofe Dominions it 
lay contiguous, the Briti/h Legifla- 
ture wifely judged it might prove of 
dangerous Confequence to the Crown, 
and the Commerce of Great-Britain, 
that any foreign Prince, efpecially a 
maritime Power, fhould hold the Key, 
which the King of Denmark then 
had of the Wefer and the Ele. 


On cafting an Eye over the Maps 
of this Part of the Empire, we fhall 
perceive that, whilft his Dani/b Ma- 
jefty was in Poffeffion of the Duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, he was Mafter 
of the Sea-Coaft, from Denmark al- 
moft to the Seven Provinces. The 
Elée alfo runs for above 500 Miles 
through Bohemia, Saxony, Bran- 
denburgh, and the reft of Germany 3 
and the We/er pafies for above 250 
Miles, through Hefia, Weftpbalia, 

Olden= 
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Oldenburgh, and fome other Countries 
of the Empire; and the vaft Impor- 
tance of thefe Rivers to the Brit:/h 
Trade, will be confeffed by every one, 
who confiders that all our Woollen, 

and other Engli/h Manufactures, and 
our Plantation Produce, are by thefe 
Streams conveyed to a prodigious 
Number of Markets, and are to be 
met with at all the great Trading 
Fairs in the Empire of Germany; a 
Trade too eftimable to have lain at 
the Mercy of any forcign Power, ei- 
ther to lock it up from us, or to lay 
what Impofitions they pleafe thereon, 
as might have been the Cale, if :'3 
Britannic Majefty had not got ee 

and Verden out of the Hands of the 
King of Denmark. In the Year 1720, 
the Crown of Sweden allo contfented 
in Form to the Difmemberment of 


this Duchy from its other Do:ninious, 
and 
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and confirmed them to the Houfe of 
Brunfwick. 

By the Elector of Hanover being 
Mafter of the Else, the Security of 
the Briti/b Commerce to Hamburgh 
may be faid to depend upon that 
Electoral Prince. It may not be 1m- 
proper, therefore, to give a brief Ac- 
count of our Trade to Hamburgh. 


The chief Merchandize which it 
exports to Great-Britain, is the Li- 
nen of feveral Parts of Gerzzany, but 
fince that Manufa@ture with us has 
arrived to the Height it is in Greaz- 
Britain, our Imports of German 
Linens have declined. We import 
from thence likewife, Tin Plates, 
Wire, Iron, Brafg and Steel, which 
come chiefly from Upper Saxony; 
alfo Clap-Boards, Pipe and Hogfhead 
Staves, Wainfcot-Boards, and fome 
Oak Plank, and other Timber, with 

Kid 
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Kid Skins from Brandenburgh. Of 
the numerous Articles Reich they 
import, the chief are the Woollen 
Manufactures of England. -The Va- 
lue of which fent from Yorkjbire only, 
and generally {hipped at Hw//, have 
been computed to amount to confi- 
derably above 100,000/, yearly; and 
the fingle Article of Stockings fent 
from thence, comes to above 20,000/. 
per Ann. In thort, all the Eagh/b 
Merchandizes vended from Hamburgh, 
have been reckoned by a moderate 
Computation at above 400,000 /, per 


Ain, 


What renders this Trade fo bene- 
ficial is, that the Exgli/h Merchants 
in particular, having extraordinary 
Privileges granted them from this 
City, make a great Figure here, dif- 
ferent from thofe of all other Nations : 
They appear as a Body with ee 
(SEs and Powers among them~ 

Re 
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felves; and as they are called in Lon- 
don by the Hamburgh-Company, {o 
they are diftinguifhed at Hamburgh 
by the Exglifh Hans or Society. The 
Englifb are not only pretty nume- 
rous here, this being the Staple of 
the Briti/h Trade for this Part of the 
World, but carry on from hence a 
more extenfive foreign Commerce, 
than that of all other Nations together 
fettled here. They had a_ particu- 
Jar Grant from the City by Treaty, 
of the fame Privilege to import Her- 
rings, asis allowed tothe Dutch. The 
Hamburghers, particularly the Britifb 
Factory, drive a great Trade to Ru/- 
fra, and Livonia; and, for the Goods 
which they fend to the North Part of 
the Empire and Poland, they have 
Returns, not only in Linen, Yarn, 
and fine Flax, but in Honey, Wax, 
Annifeed, Lindfeed, Drugs, &c. all 
which come by the Navigation of 

the 
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the Oder and the Spree, and thence 
into the E/e, in the Marquafite of 
Brandenburgh; and therefore the 
Danes cannot interrupt this Trade, 
or eafily obtain any Part of it, nor 
hinder the great Vent of Engli/h Ma- 
nufactures back into all the before- 
mentioned Countries; which is one 
capital Branch of the whole Hamburgh 
Trade, and has greatly enriched the 
Englifb Nation ; and the Eftates acquir- 
ed by the whole Briti/b Factory, center 
at length, in this Kingdom*. The Num- 
ber of Veflels of any confiderable Bur- 
then belonging to the City, is computed 
at 400, of which above 30 of the prin- 
cipal are employed in the Trade to and 
from London. They have about 60 
Sail engaged in the Greenland Trade, 
many that navigate the Badric, and 
fome that trade to Portugal, Spain, 
France, and the Mediterranean, &c. and 


all 


* There have very lately arrived here feveral Brittfh 
Merchants from Hamburgh with confiderable Eftates, and 
this is generally the Cafe. 
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all this Trade is chiefly for Briti/b Ac- 
count. ‘i he Briti/h FaGory is governed, 
as it were, by theirown Laws anc Regu- 
latioas. Hamburgh isa Hanfe-Town, 
not o: lefs Importance than moft trading 
Places in Europe. This Place may be 
confidered, with Refpeet to Germany 
in particular, and in fome Degree, to 
the other Places before-mentiocned, what 
Amfpterdam is to Europe; a general 
Magazine of the Merchandizes of the 
Trading World, and this Nation reaps 
by far the greateft Benefit by it. 

The Neighbourhood of A/tena has, 
indeed, in fome Meafure, hurt the 
Trade of Hamburghers, having th 
Advantage of Situation little inferior 
to it, but it has no Fortifications; nor 
is the Dani/b Sovereignty near fo great 
a Security of its Commerce, as its 
being not only an Hfan/e Town, but 
as it may always be protected by the 
Elector of Hanover ; for although the 
Danes have Gluckfadt upon the Elbe, 


which 
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which might obftrué their Trade, the 
EleG@or of Manover has alfo Stade 
below the City, from whence they 
could intercept the Hamburgh Trade; 
and by the Means likewife of Bruns- 
bufen at the Mouth of the Schwing, 
and of Lawenburgh on the Elle, 
above the City of Hamburgh, the 
Court of Hanover have it in their 
Power to ftop all their Navigation 
upwards. 


How much the Hamburghers are 
in the Power of the Elector of Haz- 
over, will farther appear from obferv- 
ing, that Stade has been formerly en- 
dowed with great Privileges; with a 
Right of Toll for Ships pafling up the 
Ele; and had a very confiderable 
Trade, till Hamburgh out {tripped it, 
And why might not, if needful, the 
Miniftry of Hlanover revive the Com- 
merce of Stade again? Is here not a 
very {pacious, and commodious Haven, 

that 
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that will admit of larger Ships than 
Haimburgh willt We not this Port 
be Bisse da highly beneficial to the 
Commerce of Hanover, and thereby 
become no lefs interefting to that of 
ean il aes Moreover, Is not the 
Elector of Hanover pofiefied of ano- 
ther Port, very little inferior to Ham- 
burgh? Is not the Port of Harburgh, 
on the River Loge, near its Influx 
into the Else, almoft oppofite to Ham- 
burgh? oes it not enjoy great Pri- 
vileges, and near as convenient a Si- 
tuation for Trade as Hamburgh it- 
felf? It is populous; and has it not a 
pretty good Trade already? And has 
not this Port been greatly improved 
{ince itcame into the Hands of a 
Prince able to protect it from the In- 
fults that Haméburgh has been long 
liable to by its Neighbours? Might 
not Stade and Harburgh be made 
Ports to outrival Hamburgh in a great 


Mea- 
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Meafure ? Certainly they may. But 
they are, at prefent, not only very 
ufeful to Hamburgh, with Regard to 
the Exglifh Trade carried on there, 
but dire&tly to Germany by the Elve; 
and they may be rendered far more 
fo than they are. The Iflands be- 
tween this Part and Hamburgh are all 
of them very agreeable, being fur- 
rounded with Dykes, and being re- 
covered out of the F/ée, and made 
firm, they are inhabitable for Traffic, 
and bring in no inconfiderable Reve- 
nue to their Proprietors. 


We have feen that fuch is the Situa- 
tion of hisMajefty’s German Dominions, 
and fo great are the Advantages ari- 
fing thereby to the Trade of Grear- 
Britain, that it is Something ftrange, 
methinks, People fhould difregard thofe 
interefting Connections between Grea?- 
Britain and his Majefty’s German 
Dominions. I will not prefume at 
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prefent to fay, what the Ballance 
of Trade in Favour of Englund, by 
Means of the whole of his Majefty’s 
EleGtoral Territories, may be, taking 
into Confideration, the whole Brizz/b 
Trade dependent on Haméurgh, which 
is at the Mercy of the Ele@or of 
Flumver, who can remove it when- 
ever he pleafes: I will not fay, how 
much the Ballance of Trade may be 
to the Advantage of England, by 
Virtue of the Elée, the Wefer, and 
the Aller ; but this, I hope, may be 
allowed to be faid, that if the whole 
was computed from the Year 1715, 
when the Pofiteffion of Bremen and 
Verden was annexed to the Domini- 
ons of the Ele@or of Hanover, it 
would amount to fo many Millions 
Sterling, as would not a little furprize 
thofe, who have been fo miftakenly 
prejudiced againft Hanover. And why 
are not thofe his Majefty’s German 
Domi- 
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Dominions capable of becoming a 
maritime Power? Had Aolland ori- 
oinally any fuch Foundation for it as 
they have? As Ao//and was ftolen out 
of the Sea; fo according to Sir Wil. 
liv Temple, the Sea may one Day 
hive its own again. But the King 
of £xgiaxd’s German Dominions are 
not {9 precarioufly fituated in that Re- 
fpect, nor liable to thofe immenfe 
Dyke-Fxpences. And why may not 
there be an Hanover Eaft- India Com- 
pany eftablifhed at Stade, or at Bre- 
men, as well as an Embden one, or 
a Danifp, or a Swedifh one ? Though 
Bremen is an Imperial City, and asa 
maritime State, fails under a Flag of 
their own; yet, as it belongs to the 
Ele@tor of Hanover, why fhould not 
its Navigation be protected under the 
Banner of the Hanoverian Flag, to 
diftinguifh that Electorate as a mari- 
time Power? If once the Miniftry of 

Han- 
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Hanover thould turn their Thoughts 
to render this State as commercial and 
maritime as it may become, this Elec- 
torate would foon fhow itfelf not in- 
confiderable, even by Sea. And if 
God fhall pleafe to {pare my Lie, I 
will endeavour to form a Plan for that 
Purpofe. Though fome Quantity of our 
Englifo Manufactures does not go di- 
reCtly up the We/er and the E/Ze from 
England, but by Way of Hamburgh 
and Folland; yet the Courfe of this 
Trade might be eafily changed, when 
a mercantile Correfpondence, and 
Courfes of Exchange, fhould be pro- 
perly fettled by the Hanover Miniftry : 
But I fhall fay no more upon this 
Head, at prefent. 

His Pruffian Majelty wifely aims 
at the Eftablifhment of a maritime 
Power: And if both Hanover and 
Pruffia become fuch, it would prove 
of no little Service to the Proteftant 
Caule, nor any Way difadvantageous 

to 
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to the Commerce of Great-Britain, 
as might be fhewn, if I had Time 
for it. What I would chiefly obferve 
at prefent, is, that fince the Dutch 
are not likely upon the Old Sy/lem to 
enter into our Meafures with fuch Vi- 
gor and Alacrity, by Sea and Land, 
as feem neceffary for our mutual In- 
terefts; Great-Britain mutt raife her- 
felf fuch other Allies as fhe can de- 
pend upon to fupply their Place: 
And who are more natural Allies to 
Great-Britain than the Ele@or of 
Hanover and the King of Prufia? 
If the maritime Strength of thofe Po- 
tentates were not lefs refpectable than 
their military, we might be the more 
indifferent about the Dutch. But 
may not this Union of Exgland, Har- 
over, and Pruffia, induce the Dutch 
at length, to fall in with fuch Mea- 
fures as may reftrain the Houfe of 
Bourbon and Auftria, trom doing 1- 
recoveable Mifchief to the maritime 

Powers, 
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Powets, and to the whale Proteftant 
Intereft? May not an happy and well 
adapted Alliance at prefent, between 
Great-Britain, Holland, Hanover and 
Pruffa, influence the Swede and the 
Dane to come into our Views? And 
may not fuch a well-timed Union 
bring the Ruffans again into the Sy- 
ftem of the Britifh Court ? Upon fuch 
a weighty Conjundion of Power; 
fhall we not be able {fo to diftrefs the 
Commerce of Ruffia, as to induce 
them to liften to reafonable Terms? 
The Courts of Prufia and Peters- 
burgh, may not be irreconcileable 
when the Dutcd fhall heartily join 
their Britannic and Pruffian Majefty’s, 
and the Elector of Hanover, 


If the Electorate of Hanover was 
inthe Hands of any other Prince; fup- 
pofe even any Proteftant Prince, might 
not fuch Prince deprive England of 
all the Benefits of Commerce, which 

we 
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we now receive by the E/éz, the He- 
fer, andthe Aller; and by the Means 
of Hambureb ? 

Should England be deprived of all 
the Benefits and Advantages which we 
receive in Point of Trade, through 
the Protection of the EleGtor of Hano-~ 
ver, we fhould very fenfibly feel the 
Want of them. H thefe Dominions are 
fo very indifferent to us, let us fup- 
pofe them in the Hands of a Popifh 
Prince : Let us fuppofe them even in 
the Hands of France, can we flatter 
ourfelves that we fhould be fuffered 
to have any Communication with the 
Elbe and the Wefer ¢ Would not a 
French Factory be foon eftablifhed at 
Hamburgh inftead of a Britis one? 
Would not Bremen and Verden foon be- 
come inftrumental, not only to extend 
the Trade of France to all Parts con- 
tiguous, but wherever elfe they can 
carry it on? And would not all the 

Benefits 
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Benefits of this Commerce be thrown 
into the French Scale, and taken out of 
the Britis? What then would become 
of the River Embs, and of the Trade 
of his Pruffian Majefty’s Dominions ? 
As the Monarchs of Manoever and 
Pruffia are now happily united; as 
their Territories are fo contiguous, 
and as they are the great Support of 
the Proteftant Caufe, may not their 
commercial Interefts be made to coin- 
cide in a Manner not lefs advantageous 
to Great-Britain, than of each other? 
Would not the contrary of all this be the 
Cafe if Hanover was in French, or 
any other Popifh Hands? 


As I would by no Means over- 
rate the Value of his Majefty’s Ger- 
man Dominions, with Refpect to their 
commercial Connections with England; 
fo neither is it juft to undervalue them. 
Nor will thofe, who are defirous to 
come at the Truth, depreciate the 

Benefits 
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Benefits and Advantages that thofe 
Dominions have received from Eng- 


land. 


‘Tis in the Mouth of many, what 
mighty ‘Things Exg/and has done for 
Hanover, what great Advantage his 
Majefty’s German Dominions have 
received from this Kingdom, and what 
an immenfe Expence the Nation has 
been at to fupport Hanover! and in 
fhort, how Germanized we have been 
fince the prefent Family has been fet- 
tled on the Throne of thefe Realms! 
I would be the laft Perfon, who 
fhould under-value the good Offices of 
my Country to any other State: But in 
this, as well as in other Cafes, I 
would by no Means deviate from the 
Truth knowingly. I hope, there- 
fore, I may, without Offence to the 
Lover of Truth, pray Leave to ask, 
What extraordinary Things has Ezg= 
land done for his Majefty’s German 


Domi- 
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Dominions, that have not virtually 
proved to the Benet of Great-Bri- 
tain ? 


Such are our commercial Connec- 
tions with the Continent, that, if we 
will fupport our Trade, we mutt fup- 
port our Cuftomers when they need 
our Protection, otherwife they and their 
Trade muft fall into the Hands of thofe 
who will protect them, or fubdue them, 
and annex their Territories to thofe of 
the Conqueror. We have in Part, 
feen how our Trade is connected with 
the Continent; and in Confequence 
thereof, with divers other Parts of the 
World, by Virtue of his Majefty’s 
Electoral Dominions. And 1 have, in 
the former Part of this Work fhewn, 
how much greater our trading Con- 
nections with the whole European 
Continent are, by Virtue of the Com- 
merce of the Dutch. This 1 thall 
not repeat. However indifferent fome 


may 
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may think of our trading Connec- 
tions with the Dwrch, yet they have 
been fo beneficial, when confidered in 
their full Extent, as juftly to entitle 
the Dutch to the Prote@ion they have 
ever received from us upon that Ac- 
count only; without taking into Con- 
fideration their Affiftance in the Pre- 
fervation of our Religion and Liber- 
ties. And if our trading Interefts 
are likewife fo advantageoufly connec- 
ted with his Majelty’s German Domi- 
nions, as has been obferved ; what has 
England done for the Support of Han- 
over and Holland, which our Intereft 
as a trading Nation, fhould not in- 
duce us to? If the United Provinces, 
and his Majefty’s Gersax Dominions, 
had fell into the Hands of the Popifh 
Powers, would not the whole Brizs/b 
Commerce derived from thefe Con- 
nections, have been fwallowed up by 
that Intereftalfo? Would not the Lofs 

of 
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of Holland and Hanover, have proved 
an infinitely greater Lofs to England, 
than that of any fuppofed Expence 
the has been at to preferve their Inde- 
pendency? If we could have fup- 
ported thofe Powers at lefs Expence 
to ourfelves than we have done, that 
has been the Fault of certain Adminif- 
trations. But have not thofe Powers 
contributed their Quota of Expence to 
their own Support at the fame Time? 
And has not fuch proportionable Con- 
tributions tended to the Support of 
Great-Britain alfo? How thenarethefe 
Powers more obliged to England, than 
England to them? If the Advantages, 
which we have derived from our 
Trade with this Part of the Continent, 
had not returned us a very confider- 
able Proportion of the Money we have 
expended there, we fhould not have 
been able to have fupported the Bur- 
then. However large our Expence, 


as 
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as well as that of our Allies, has been 
upon the Continent in Times of War, 
we do not find that it has greatly 
enriched the Continent; and therefore 
there feems Reafon to believe, that 
no inconfiderable Part of our Expence, 
has, by the Channels of Trade reverted 
to Great-Britain again. 


We have feen how much our Trade 
with Germany and the Worth, depends 
upon Holland and his Majefty’s Ger- 
man Dominions; and does nota great 
Part of our Plantation Trade depend 
hereon likewife? Does not the Pre- 
fervation of the Trade of Great-Bri- 
tain over all Europe, greatly depend 
on thofe capital Branches? Trade has 
many fecret Springs and Operations, 
which, however diftant they may ap- 
pear, have, all of them, a Connec- 
tion and Dependency on cach other, 
and every Turn, which Commerce 
might take to our Difadvantage in the 

North, 
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North, would foon operate to our 
Prejudice in the South. 


However greatly the Advantages 
that Hanover has received by England, 
may have been magnified by tome ; 
and however it may become the 
Tongues of the common Herd to hol- 
low out, The immenfe Sums of Englith 
Money faid to have been /p nt upon, and 
even carried away to Hanover ; yet this 
Spirit of talking very illy becomes Per- 
fons of another Stamp, who ought to 
know better. Whoever is acquainted 
with his Majefty’s Civil Lift, and the 
inevitable Expence to which he has been 
put, well knows how {mall a Proportion 
of it comes to the Royal Hard, at his 
Majefty’s fole Difpofal ; and that inftead 
of Englifb Money being fent to Haxover, 
I am convinced the Fact is quite 
otherwife, and this is well known to 
fome, If his Majefty’s Houfhold is 
fupported in Ezglarzd, have we not 


the 
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the Benefit of his Royal Refidence; 
and that of his Council? And by his 
Majefty’s general Abode here, can we 
fuppofe that the Intereft of his Ger- 
man Dominions has not been thereby 
neglected, to ferve that of Great- 
Britain? The Royal Houfe of Han- 
over has no Competitor to their Elec- 
toral Dominions. Can any fenfible 
Man expect, that a Prince would ab- 
folutely negleé&, or wholly abandon 
certain patrimonial Territories, whofe 
Right is indifputable, and never called 
in Queftion, for the Sake of thofe, 
though much greater, which others 
make Pretenfions to, and have often 
endeavoured to wreft out of his Royal 
Hands? While the Right in thefe 
German Dominions is indivifibly main- 
tained in his Majefty’s Family, and 
this Nation fhall be bleffed with a 
Prince upon the Throne of his auguft 
and illuftrious Houfe, have we not 

feen 
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feen what Advantages we may con- 
tinue to reap, as well in Relation to 
our Trade, as to the Prefervation of 
our Religion and Liberties? With 
Refpe& to the latter Points, enough 
has been unanfwerable urged by others. 


Nothing is more common, than for 
many to lament our Want of Allies, 
and that we are left alone to fight 
our own Battles; and yet in the fame 
Breath thofe very Perfons fhall affert, 
that we fhould have no Conneétions 
with the Continent, from whence alone 
we can expect any Allies, when we 
have Occafion forthem. When Peo- 
ple embrace miftaken Principles, what 
Inconfiftencies do they not iall into? 
If Allies are neceffary for us, why is 
not Hlanover a proper Ally? Inftead 
of lamenting that we have fuch an 
Ally as the Ele&tor of Hanover, would 
it not be happy for England, as well 
as Holland too, if the former could 
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as fecurely depend on the Alliance 
of the latter, as we can upon that of 
Hanover? It the Dutch were happy 
enough to have as fecure a Barrier on 
the Side of the Auffrian Ner':+lands, 
as they have in the Elector of Fian- 
over, and the Kine of Praffc, on the 
other Side of their Provinces, would 
not the States of Ho/land have Reafon 
to rejoice? Inftead of bemoaning our 
Hanover Ally, as a Burden, would it 
not be as happy for England as Hol- 
land, if the Dutch had another Haz- 
over to protect their prefent defence- 
lefs Barrier again{ft thecommon Enemy? 
Would not this put it out of the 
Power of an ungrateful Court to 
threaten England with an Invafion 
from the Wetherlands, in Concert with 
France? Inftead of complaining for 
Want of Allies to fight in Earneft 
with us and for us, why donot thefe 
Complainants point out how the Court 
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of England, may effectually gain over 
the Duch and others to our Alliance P 
To obtain which, we can hardly fup- 
pofe that England has left any Thing 
undone, that has fallen within her 
Knowledge. Have we not experien- 
ced that even a Granville, a Chefter field, 
and a Stairs, have not been able to pre- 
vail with the Uzited Provinces to come 
heartily and vigoroufly into our Mea- 
{ures againft France? Inftead of rail- 
ing at the Obftinacy of the Dutcé, 
or the Ineffectuality of our Negotia- 
tions with them, would it not prove 
more interefting to the Nation, to fhew 
how the Dutch and fome other Powers, 
might be brought into the Brizi/h 
Syftem, to reduce the Power of France 
within due Bounds? Would not this 
anfwer a far better Purpofe to our 
Country than depreciating Hanover, 
which appears to be an Ally of great 
Importance to our Interefts ? 


Every 
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Every true Friend to his Country 
juftly laments the Lofs of Minorca, 
and fo doubtlefs he will ftill more fo 
that of Gibraltar. And -why? Is it 
not becaufe our Italian, our Turkey, 
and our whole Levant Trades de- 
pend on their Prefervation? And be- 
caufe they are importantly ufeful in 
Time of War with France and Spain, 
to enable us the better to annoy the 
Enemy, and obftrué their Naviga- 
tion? Is the Prefervation of Holland 
and Hanover of lefs Concernment to 
Great-Britain than thofe Places, as 
well in Relation to our Commerce, as 
the Annoyance of the Enemy, in 
Time of War? If we are, by the 
Event of War, lofing of valuable Pof- 
feffions in one Part of the World, that 
have promoted our Trade, fhould not 
this put us the more on our Guard, 
not to lofe thofe Allies on whom our 
Security and our Commerce in other 
Channels greatly depend? Or, from 


whom 
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whom we can receive any Degree of 
Affliftancein Time of Need? 

When we ferioufly confider the 
Syftem of France, as before given in 
Epitome; when we ruminate on the 
Succefs they have had in accomplith- 
ing a very great Part of that deep- 
laid Syftem, and what Meafures they 
are now taking to bring their whole 
Scheme of Power to that Iffue they 
have fo long aimed at: When we 
maturely weigh their Strength by 
Land, and refle& on the Addition it 
mutt receive from the Union of the 
Houle of Auffria: when we behold 
their Attempts at Dunkirk, and what 
we may foon expect at Offend, and 
elfewhere: when we confider their 
determined Refolution to raifea mari- 
time Strength, no Way inferior to 
that of Great-Britain, is not the Fu/- 
ne/s of Time come to rouze us effec- 
tually to prevent the impending Evil ? 

Have we not feen, that the Coun- 
cils of France, fince the Time of 
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Richliew, have been governed by the 
Grand Syftem; which under all Mi- 
nilters has been tenacioufly and invio- 
lably adhered to ? We have feen what 
that Sy{tem is, and too fenfibly felt 
the Effects of it. To fuch a Matu- 
rity is their Scheme at prefent brought 
for Execution, that their is Nothing to 
obftruct its Conclufion, but the Con- 
duct of the Durch. To awe them 
into their Meafures effectually, may 
not France, by Virtue of their Alli- 
ance with the Houfe of Au/fria, foon 
become Mafters of all the Barrier- 
Towns? That the Dutch may not be 
a Moment longer cajolled, Exgland 
has Need of the moft confummate 
Statefmen, and the ableft Negociators: 
Nor fhould the chief People in Power 
be lefs con{picuous for their unblemifh- 
ed Integrity, than for their Know- 
ledge and Judgment in public Bufi~ 
nefs; for it is Integrity and Honour 

only 
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only that will give Weight to the 
moft profound Councils, at fuch cri- 
tical Conjunétures. The utmoft Stretch 
of human Policy will have little In- 
fluence with foreign States, when 
they have Reafon to fufpe& the Up- 
rightnefs of our Intentions towards 
them, and that they are only calcula- 
ted toanf{wer a prefent Turn to ferve 
ourfelves, and not thofe Allies, whofe 
Power we have Occafion for. 


The prefent Union of the Houfes 
of Aufiria and Bourbon, it is to be 
hoped, will roufe and {pirit up the 
Duich, if they have a due Regard to 
the Prefervation of their Religion and 
Liberties, and indeed of thofe of all 
Chriftendom. But if the Protefant 
Intereft fhould zealoufly unite, fhould 
they not think of Something more 
than merely to check France and her 
Allies from over-running them at pre- 
fent ? If they go no greater Lengths 
than they have heretotore done, what 

other 
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other End can this be expected to an- 
fwer than to obtain a breathing-time 
of Peace for Ten or Twelve Years? 
For fo great is the Power of France, 
at prefent, by Sea as well as by Land, 
and fo firmly are they determined 
upon the Encreafe of the former toa 
Pitch at leaft equal to that of Great 
Britain: As Spain alfo purfues the fame 
Scheme of Policy, in Regard to the 
Augmentation of their maritime Force; 
and as Spam and her natural Allies, 
are bent upon the general Extenfion 
of an aéfive Commerce, inftead of 
that paffive one for which they have 
been fo long reproached : Since thefe 
things look with a formidable A {pect 
towards the Proteftant Caufe, it is to 
be defired that fuch a Union of Inte- 
refts will be made by the latter, as 
may not only give a fhort-lived Check 
to the Power of the Houfes of Bour- 
bon and Auftria, but reduce them fo 

low, 
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low, as to difable them for ever after, 
if poflible, from having any Chance to 
extirpate the Proteftant Intereft from 
the Face of the Earth. And fince a 
great Proteftant Prince is raifed up, 
no lefs famed for Wifdom than Hero- 
ifm; and who is now happily united 
in Council with the wifeft and beft 
of Proteftant Princes, it is to be hoped 
that they will bring all the Proteftant 
Potentates into fuch a League, as may 
prove productive of a Proteffant Em- 
peror. Why not? Does not Proteft- 
antifm abound in Germany ? Cannot 
thefe Potentates draw thofe Subjects 
into their Afylum, and put Arms into 
their Hands? Will not this alfo greatly 
diftrefs the Trade of the Catholick 
Powers in the Empire, and throw 
them into Confufion? Have they not 
converted a Proteftant Prince to Po- 
pery? Why fhould not Endeavours 
be ufed to profelyte fome Popith one 
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to embrace the oppofite Caufe? Unlefs 
Something more is done than whatever 
has been fince the Revolution by G. eaz 
Britain,and her natural Allies in the pie- 
{ent War,what Reafon have we to expect 
a Peace of any Duration? The Popifh 
Intereft is great, and magnifies daily, 
beyond that of Proteftantifm. Is not 
there greater Reafon, therefore, to 
ftop its Progrefs, before it becomes 
quite invincible? How this may be 
accomplifhed mutt be left to the Wit 
dom of their Britannic and Pruffian 
Majeftys: and one great End of my 
Labours having been devoted to a 
Confideration of this Kind ; I hope 
what I fhall have humbly to fub- 
mit will meet with a candid and 
generous Reception. In Order to pre- 
pare the Way hereto, is the Motive 
to my drawing up this Treatife. For, 

Can any thing have greater Weight 


with the Dutch, or any other Allies 
that 
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that may be neceflary to defeat the 
Defigns of France and her Confede- 
tacies, than to convince them, that 
we are able and refolute to raife the 
Supplies within the Year, requifite to 
carry on the War with Wifdom and 
Vigor ; and that we are not under 
the Neceflity of running the Nation 
a Shilling more in Debt for that Pur- 
pofe ? When, by our public Oeco- 
nomy, we fhall convince our defired 
Friends as well as our Enemies, that 
we {hall be capable of making T4Aree 
Million per Annum, go as far, as here- 
tofore, perhaps, we made Four or Five 
Millions ; will not our natural Allies, 
efpecially the parfimonious DutcA, be at 
once charmed and influenced by the 
Wifdom of our Councils, while our 
Enemies may ftand aghaft, and think 
it fruitlefs to oppofe us ? When this 
Domeftic Syftem fthall prevail with the 
Court of London; when her Foreign 
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Syflem alfo thall coincide therewith, 
what may we not hope for? Whereis 
the Sexator, whocan with any Sort of 
Weight, or Dignity, fly in the Face 
of fuch Meafures? Although, the ge- 
neral Voice of the People may not 
always eccho to the Voice of found 
Reafon and Policy; yet the People 
can never be deceived, when they feel 
and experience, that three Million of 
Money is, by good Management, made 
to go as far as four or five Millions 
ufed to do. They cannot be im- 
pofed on ina faé that fhall prove 
fo palpable and notorious. And who 
without Doors will not give Weight 
and Sanétion to the wife and upright 
Meafures of fuch an Adminiftration 
within, be the Perfons in Authority 
whomfoever they may? 

The People know as well the wifeft 
Statefmen, that the Events of War 


both by Land and Sea are precarious ; 
and 
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and they will ever make candid Al- 
lowances, when they are convinced 
from Faés, that-wife, frugal and 
upright Meafures have been invariably 
purfued: Nor will they feruple to 
raife the Supriies within the Year, 
when they difcern the Reafon of the 
Meafure, and the Rectitude of their 
Application If an Adminiftration 
fhall not always prove fo fortunate 
and fuccefsful in dealing with the 
Enemy as could be withed; yet a wife 
Miniftry, faichful to the Intereft and 
Honour of the King and his King- 
doms, will {till be chearfully fupport- 
ed; till Things fhall be brought to a 
profperous and honourable Iffue. A 
wife, a united, and a faithful Miniftry, 
well informed in the State of our 
domeftic as well as foreign Concerns; 
a Miniftrv confifting of Perfons well 
accomplifhed for their refpective De- 
partments, and who act in Harmony 
for the public Intereft and Glory, will 

never 
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never be grudged the Emolument and 
Honour to which their Merit {hall 
entitle them. Nor will fuch an Ad- 
miniftration have Occafion to practice 
any of the expenfive Arts of Influence. 
On the contrary, who can, with a 
good Grace, oppofe, or traduce fuch 
a Miniftry ? Whoever does, will they 
not be fure to meet with the Con- 
tempt and Indignation they juftly cle- 
ferve? We may venture to foretedl, 
without the prophetic Spirit, that O p- 
pofitions within Doors, founded on 
fuch Principles, will not only prove 
unavailing, but bring fuch a Difcie- 
dit and Ignominy upon their Abetto rs, 
as will deftroy all their Weight and 
Influence within and without Doc rs, 
and both Abroad as well as at Homie: 
Such pretended Patriots will ren der 
themfelves incapable of ever ferving the 
Crown hereafter, becaufe they can 
never be trufted, either by the S:ove- 
reign or the People: So that t’here 

will 
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will be no lefs Danger in oppofing right 
than in efpoufing wrong Meafures. 


Should any Adminiftration, there- 
fore, be difmayed from attempting 
right Meafures, when their Opponents 
mutt fall a Sacrifice to the public Re- 
fentment ? Let but Men in Power be 
refolute to do their Duty by their King 
arid Country, and they may defpife 
all Oppofition. And certainly it is 
eafier to do Right than Wrong, if 
Perfons in Authority will take proper 
Meafures to be duely and faithfully 
informed in what they cannot come 
at without, by thofe whofe Intereft 
it is not to deceive them. 
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Of raifing the SupPLiEes, by encreafing the 
Pusric Desrs, conjfidered, 
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= 88a) convinced of the injurious and 
3} fatal Confequences that muft, at 
length, inevitably attend the En- 
creafe of the Public Debts of this 
Kingdom, and of the Encreafe of new and 
additional Taxes in confequence thereof; it 
is quite fruitlefs to attempt to fuggeft other 
Methods of raifing the Money requifite to 
profecute the prefent War, than fuch as have 
hitherto been prattifed on the like Occa- 
fions. 

Let it be fuppofed that, according to the 
ufual Methods of Borrowing and Funding, the 
Public Debts, during the prefent War, fhould 
encreafe to no greater degree than they did 
in 
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in the laft War; which was about 30 Mil- 
lions: And let it be fuppofed, according to 
paft Experience, that, in ten or twelve Years 
after a Peace, we fhould be plunged into a 
frefh War; which might encreafe the Debts 
of the Nation 30 Millions more; and that 
afterwards we fhould have another Breath- 
ing-time of ten or twelve Years ; and that, 
according to cuftom a third War fhould en- 
fue, no lefs expenfive than each of the former 
two; thefe three Wars will fwell the national 
Debts to the amount of 170 Millions, and 
that in little more than fifty Years. For if 
we are to take paft Experience for our Guide, 
we have no reafon to believe that any more 
of the Debts will be paid, during the Inter- 
vals of Peace, than have hitherto been: Nay, 
the whole of the Sinking Fund, by fuch an 
encreafed Debt, becoming abfolutely antici- 
pated, together with numbers of additional 
oppreflive Taxes, we have lefs reafon to ex- 
pect any of the old Debts to be difcharged, 
as we go on contracting of new. 

If then the Nation becomes loaded with 
fuch an encreafed Debt, and the Rate of In- 
tereft paid to the public Creditors fhould 
continue to be 3 per Cent, the Annuity re- 
quifite for Intereft-money will be 5,100,000, 
To difcharge which, our encreafed Taxes 
upon Trade will not be lefs than 1,700,000 /. 
per annum, fuppofing that the Sinking Fund 
{hould be capable of contributing a Million to 
the beforementioned Annuity of 5,100,000. 
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The Proprietors of the Funds having, at 
prefent, no other way of gaining a Subfiftence 
by the Improvement of their Money, but 
by lending it to the Government, they mutt 
take what Intereft they are pleafed to give 
them ; and the great monied Corporations, as 
long as their Credit fubfifts, are enabled to 
carry the Diminution of Intereft, and the Va- 
lue of Money, to what degree they pleafe, fince 
they are at no Charge but a little Paper to ef- 
fect it; and by thefe means they may facilitate 
the encreafing our Debts, inftead of promotin g 
our Wealth and Riches; and I believe every 
confidering Man dreads the Confequence of it. 

Let it be fuppofed then, that when the 
public Debt came to the enormous Height of 
170 Millions, that {ome People fhould take 
it into their Heads to reduce the Intereft to 
2 per Cent, the Annuity to be then paid to 
the public Creditors would only be 3,400,000, 
they being, by fuch Act of Redudtion, for 
ever {tripped only of 1,790,000 per Annum. 
This would, for certain, difcover a fuperla- 
tive Regard and Tendernefs towards that 
part of the public Creditors who are Widows 
and Orphans, and helplefs and fuperan- 
nuated: but this would be palliated, as it al- 
ways has been, from the fpecious Pretence 
of throwing this into the Sinking Fund, and 
applying fuch Saving to the leffening of 
the principal Debt: but this Pretence will 
never more be fwallowed, unlefs the public 
Creditors are infatuated, and the Nation will 
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fuffer the public Debts to be encreafed with= 
out end. For, to keep to our Touchftone 
of paft Experience, what end can we ex- 
pect that this farther Reduétion of Intereft 
would anfwer, but to facilitate the farther 
Augmentation of the Debt to fuch an addi- 
tional principal Sum, as 1,700,000 per An- 
num, at 2 per Cent, fhould pay Intereft for ; 
which would be no Jefs than 85 Millions of 
Money more? And thus the Reduction to 
2 per Cent would prove inftrumental to en- 
creafe the Burthen of our national Debts to 
the round Sum of 255 Miziiions; which, 
at 2 per Cent, would faddle the Nation with 
a perpetual Annuity of 5,100,000 for the 
Payment of Intereft-money only, without 
any hopes of ever feeing the Principal dif- 
charged. And fuch is the Language of Par- 
liament, that Taxes appropriated to the Pay- 
ment of Intereft, are never to be taken off till 
the Principal is paid; and thus our Commerce 
and Navigation may be clogged for ever with 
Taxes to the Amount of Five Millions One 
Hundred Thoufand Pounds per Annum : 
And to this happy State and Condition may 
the Nation be brought at laft, upon the old 
Sy{tem of running in Debt, without any Hopes 
of our Redemption, unlefs other Meafures 
are taken. Nor is this at fo great a diftance 
of Time ; for all this may come to pafs with- 


in fifty Years after the Time before-men- 
tioned. 


And 
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And here I will beg leave to paufe a Mo- 
ment, and make two Obfervations that may 
deferve no lefs Attention than what has been 
faid; and indeed they will fhew how ill 
our Affairs have heretofore been managed. 
The Firft is, That although the Public 
fhould have had a Right to the Sinking 
Fund, (which is a very doubtful Point) 
and the Parliament fhould, from fuch Mo- 
tive, think they had a Right to apply the 
fame to the current Service; yet it muft be 
obferved, that the Sinking Fund, meant and 
intended by Parliament, was that Sinking 
Fund which was thought originally, by moft, 
to have been inviolably applied to the Payment 
of part of the public Debts, contracted be- 
fore the Year 1716: And if the Public have 
a Right to a certain Proportion of the Sink- 
ing Fund that was intended to be applied to 
the Payment of Debts before 1716; another 
Proportion of the Sinking Fund is to be ap- 
plied to the Payment of Debts incurred 
fince 1716: And fhould not this be carefully 
diftinguifhed by the Parliament? For here 
feems to have been an opening to have fav’d 
a confiderable part of the Sinking Fund from 
being applied to the current Service; be- 
caufe if one part only is to be applied to the 
current Service, which was defign’d to have 
been applied to the Payment of the Debts 
incurred before 1716, the Debts incurred 
fince that time have a Right to be paid by 
the Sinking Fund, that has taken place nae 

uch 
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fuch fubfequent Debts have been contraéted, 
And if fo, the Sinking Fund muft, for this 
purpofe, be properly diftinguifhed into two 
parts: And if the Public have a Right to 
that part of the Sinking Fund, which was 
to pay the Debts before 1716, the Public 
have no Right, by virtue of the fame AC, to 
that part of the Sinking Fund which belongs 
to the Payment of Debts contracted fince 
1716: No; the fubfequent public Creditors 
have a Right to the fubfequent Sinking 
Fund: So that although the Creditors be- 
fore 1716 fhould be obliged to be perpetual 
Annuitants, the fubfequent Creditors have a 
Right to demand the Money out of the 
fubfequent Sinking Fund; and the Debts of 
the one may be faid to be irredeemable, and 
thofe of the other redeemable, there being 
a Fund eftablifhed for that purpofe, and 
which will foon be confiderably encreafed by 
the Reduction of Intereft that will take 
place. And it is to be hoped, that when that 
Reduction does takes place, the New Credi- 
tors will claim the other part of the Sinking 
Fund, and not fuffer the fame ever to be ap- 
plied to the current Service, as the other 
part of it has been, that belonged to the Old 
Creditors, Nor will thofe that fhall become 
future Creditors, have any Title ta the new 
Creditors Sinking Fund. 

Does not this fhew the Neceffity, that 
when any Creditors lend their Money to the 
Government, upon the Security of certain 
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fpecific Funds, they fhould take care that it 
fhould be explicitly inferted in the Act of 
Parliament, that the whole Produce of fuch 
Funds, to the Amount of their Intereft, is 
their Property; and that if they confent 
hereafter to the Reduction of their Intereft, 
the Surplus fhall be at their Option, either 
to take the fame in part of their Principal, 
or not. And in fuch Cafe, it would be in 
the Power of the public Creditors to deter- 
mine whether fuch Saving fhould be inftru- 
mental to pay Intereft-money for future 
Debts, or not; and this might, and would 
prove fomething of a check againft the En- 
creafe of the public Debts; and might be at- 
tended with other good Confequences to the 
monied Intereft, whofe Power and Influence 
in the State will grow lefs and lefs, as the 
public Debts fhall increafe, and their Intereft 
be more and more reduced. 

Another Obfervation I would here make 
is, with refpect to the Practice of Parlia- 
ment, in relation to their making good the 
Deficiencies of all Funds that may fall fhort 
of the Sums for which they were primarily 
given. When peculiar Funds are appropri- 
ated to pay Intereft for the public Loans ; 
and thofe peculiar Funds, fo appropriated, are 
found deficient to anfwer the purpofe for 
which they were given ; it is confiftent with 
the Equity of Parliament to make good fuch 
Deficiency. If this was not the Prattice of 
Parliament, the Intereft-money of the public 

Creditors 
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Creditors would be uncertain and precarious, 
and no one would lend their Money to the 
Government upon an uncertainty of Intereft, 
however contented they might be in regard 
to the time when they fhould receive their 
Principal. 

But what I would chiefly notice is, that 
thofe Deficiencies are made good without 
due Enquiry into the Caufe thereof; which, 
methinks, fhould be previoufly neceffary. 
For, if thofe Funds are conftantly greatly 
deficient, in anfwering the Sums for which 
they were given, this will not only bring a 
Difcredit upon thofe who propofed and abet- 
ted them, but fhould occafion an Enquiry 
into the Caufe why fuch Funds fhould be 
deficient at one time, which were wont 
perhaps to be otherwife. If fuch Funds de- 
pend upon the profperous State of our Trade, 
their Deficiency proves its Declenfion ; and 
before that is fupplied, it would become the 
Wifdom of Parliament to {crutinize how it 
comes to pafs that our Trade fhould decline 
in fuch certain Branches; and before fuch 
Money-deficiency was made goad, the Defi- 
Clencies in our Trade fhould be provided 
againft; otherwife the like or greater Defi- 
eiencies in thofe Funds may happen the fuc- 
ceeding Year, 

And although, for the Support of the 
public Credit, the Annuity payable to the 
public Creditors fhould be made good ; yet 
it does not follow that any other Deficiency 
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of the Sinking Fund need, except thofe that 
are alfo anticipated to pay Intereft-money: 
But why thofe Deficiencies belonging to the 
unappropriated part of the Sinking Fund, 
fhould be made goad, is not fo clear; fince 
making them good, and keeping up the 
Sinking Fund, does not feem to have an- 
{wered any other end hitherto than what has 
been obferved. 

But before thofe Sinking Fund Deficien- 
cies are made good in the grofs, might it not 
be ufeful alfo for the Parliament, previoufly, 
to confider their Power? If the Sinking Fund 
has been abufed; if in their Judgment that 
Fund has been mifapplied, and otherwife ap- 
propriated, than was originally intended; 
does it not become the Wifdom of the Na- 
tion, before fuch Deficiencies are made 
good, to confider whether they have it not 
in their Power to make good thofe Deficien- 
cies or not? If they are not bound by for- 
mer Acts, ta make good fuch Deficiencies, 
but upon condition that fuch part of the 
Sinking Fund belongs to the public Credi- 
tors, fince 1716, and not to the Public; 
have they not ftill a juftifiable Right not to 
fupply the unappropriated Deficiencies of that 
Fund, unlefs they are to be facredly applied 
as primarily intended by Parliament? And 
might not a juft Occafion be from hence ta- 
ken to think, at a proper time, of the Re- 
demption of that Fund, which was once 

looked 
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looked upon as the facred Treafure that was 
to redeem the Nation from all its Debts? 
Or, if that Fund is never to be redeemed, 
fhould not the Parliament ferioufly think of 
putting a Stop to its future Encreafe; and 
eftablifh fome other Fund that fhall not only 
be chriftened, but prove a Debt-paying Fund, 
or a Tax-redeeming Fund? For if all the 
Savings of the Nation are to be fwallowed 
up by the Sinking Fund, and this fhall be 
made no other ufe of than it hitherto has 
been; we fhall never be capable of leffening 
the more burthenfome of our Taxes, if we 
fhould never leffen the principal Money Debt. 
However wife and juft the Reafons were 
for the firft Inftitution of this Fund; yet cer- 
tain it is, that it has been abufed in many 
Refpects, and may prove the Deftruction, 
inftead of the Salvation of the Kingdom, as 
fhall be more fully confidered hereafter. In 
the interim I fhall only obferve ; that when 
this Fund was applied to the current Service, 
inftead of the Payment of the public Debts, 
there was one effential Difadvantage the Na- 
tion fuftained, that was not attended to, even 
by thofe who oppofed the Mifapplication of 
this Fund: Which was, that by the Ap- 
plication of that Fund to the current Service, 
inftead of the Payment of the public Debts, 
the Nation loft thereby the Benefit and Ad- 
vantage arifing from Compound-Intereft, 
when the public Occafions might have been 
fupplied by the means of Simple-Intereft only, 
Some 
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Some People take it for granted, that it is 
better for the Nation that the public Credi- 
tors remain perpetual Annuitants, than ever 
to be paid their Principal. By the Redution 
of their Intereft, indeed, their Principal be- 
comes of lefs and lefs Value, and therefore 
they may be faid to have the lefs to lofe. 
The reducing of Intereft from 6 to 3 per 
Cent. is, in effet, reducing one half of the 
national Debt with a Spunge; and he that 
poffeffed 1097 Stock formerly, was as rich 
as he that now poflefies 200/, Stock: And 
if the Intereft fhould be reduced to 2 per 
Cent. 300 /. Stock then will be of no greater 
Value than 100/. Stock was at 6 per Cent. 
In this manner has the Public Credit of Old 
England been tampered with; and yet, in- 
ftead of mending our Affairs, we feem to 
think only of encreafing the Evil, by run- 
ning further and further into Debt. 

But if the public Creditors are never to 
expect their Principal Money again, it is to 
be hoped, that their Annuity will be effe@u- 
ally and facredly fecured to them. Let us 
confider then, upon what Foundation this 
Security depends: And this Security can de- 
pend upon nothing but that of our Trade 
and Navigation. For, in proportion as thofe 
fhall decline, the Security for the Intereft- 
money of the public Creditors muft be 
weakened ; the Parliament being incapable 
of making good the Deficiencies of the ap- 
propriated Funds, if our Trade itfelf becomes 

deficient, 
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deficient, and is incapable of fupplying the 
Treafure that muft fupply thofe Deficien- 
cies. 

That this muft be the Cafe feems obvious, 
if we continue to encreafe our public Debts ; 
for, as thefe encreafe, the public Taxes on 
our Trade mutft likewife, in fome degree of 
proportion: And no one will fcarce under- 
take to prove, that the more and more our 
Trade is loaded and incumbered with Taxes, 
the more it will profper. IPf then, the direct 
contrary muft, and will be the inevitable Con- 
fequence of encreafing our Taxes of any kind 
(for let them be laid wherever they may, 
they will, at length, all terminate on our 
Trade) by loading our Trade therewith, 
more and more; do we not give our great 
Rivals and Enemies {till further and further 
Opportunity of fupplanting us in every 
Branch of foreign Commerce we enjoy? 
And will not, at length, that Source of 
Wealth be dried up, from whence the 
Public Creditors derive their very Annuity ? 
In confequence thereof, will not the Payment 
of their Intereft become precarious, as well 
as that of their Principal ? 

Should it be faid, that if Wars occafion 
the encreafe of our Taxes, they will alfo 
encreafe thofe of France, and other Nations, 
in fomething of the like degree ; and there- 
fore we fhall {till continue upon an Equality 
with them in point of Trade. This is fala- 
cious, They have already got the ftart of 

us 
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is in the Prices of their Merchandife, and 
can and do confiderably underfel us, more 
or lefs, at all the foreign Markets in the 
World: And no one will believe, that the 
further Encreafe of Taxes on-our Trade is 
the way to overtake them. If the continued 
Encreafe of our Taxes, ftill more and more, 
heighten the Price of our Produce and Ma- 
nufactures, and foreign Purchafers do not 
encreafe in their Wealth, as we fhall do in 
fuch our Prices, they cannot afford to buy 
our Commodities; but they will daily en- 
creafe in the Purchafe of thofe of our Ri- 
vals; becaufe they may be capable of buy- 
ing others, though not ours. Such is the 
Syftem of France in particular, with regard 
to their Commerce and Navigation, that they 
will always be, as they have long been, able 
to underfel us in our capital Species of Fa- 
bricks: And what greatly contributes to this 
is, a difadvantageous Inequality that we are 
never likely to prevent: Which is, the Su- 
periority in their Number of People; for 
while they have three People to our one, 
their Price of Labour, from that caufe only, 
will be at leaft one-third lower than ours: 
And, if to this Confideration, we add their 
other natural and political Advantages, they 
cannot avoid gaining the Dominion in Trade ; 
and this will give them the like in the Purfe and 
the Sword, unlefs we are refolute rather to 
reduce, than enhance our Debts and Taxes, 
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Nor can the Expence of the Nation, by 
the ufuwal way of raifing the Supplies, in 
times of War, be judged of from the addi- 
tional Intereft-money only paid to new 
Creditors; for the Denomination of the Rate 
of Intereft, faid to be given for the public 
Loans, is not the whole Expence we are at 
on thofe Occafions: This muft be judged of, 
according to what the Public does really pay 
for fuch Loans. ‘The Intereft may be called 
3 per Cent. yet, by a kind of Management 
very practicable, and not unufual in Con- 
tracts with monzed Societies, the Public may 
at leaft pay at the Rate of § per Cent. or 
more, 

There is another fort of Management 
fometimes practifed with monted Societies, by 
giving them fome Bargain, which may be 
more valuable to them, and more detrimental 
to the Public, than really and openly, to give 
five, fix, or even ten per Cent. only in Ap- 
pearance. 

Every one knows how our Contraéts for 
naval and military Stores, in times of War, 
are managed; and that our Navy and Vic- 
tualling-Bills carry an Intereft at 5 per Cent : 
and although the Intereft does not commence 
for the firft fix Months, yet This is, and has 
conftantly been allowed in the Prices, which 
is the fame as if it did commence. 

If the accumulated Expence of all pri- 
vate Jobs, by running in Debt in times of 
War, could be accurately computed, it 

would 
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would amount to a great Sum: And if to 
this we were to add the Loffes of the Bulk 
of the Public Creditors by the nefarious Arts 
of Stockjobbers, and the Lofles fuftained by 
our Trade in general at fuch times, it would 
magnify the Account, perhaps, beyond the 
Pitch of Credibility. By thefe means the Grie- 
vances of the Nation are multiplied, and the 

Increafe of the Public Debts accelerated. 
Apprehenfions of the Danger that may 
attend the Encreafe of the Debts of the Na- 
tion, from the Encreafe of our Taxes, feem 
to make little Impreffion upon fome People. 
‘* There was a time (fay they) when we 
« owed no Debt, and yet this Country was 
“© never richer, nor had it more Trade than 
‘* at prefent.” To which it has been replied, 
That fuch who think in this Strain, fhould 
recollect the State of this Nation 60 or 70 
Years before King William's Wars, with re- 
{pe& to our Trade, Shipping, Wealth, and 
Manufactures; and let them compare it 
with our Situation when that War broke 
out, and then let them give a Reafon why 
we have not encreafed in the fame propor- 
tion fince that Period. ‘Trade was then in 
its Infancy; our Colonies were fcarce efta- 
blifhed ; thofe Times had all the Expence of 
them, and we all the Profit; Jreland was 
then but little better than our Settlements in 
America are now; we had no Union with 
Scotland, and Portugal afforded but little 
Money: Each of thefe has opened a new 
Source 
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Source of Wealth to us; and, with fuch 
Advantages, ought we not to have throve in 
the fame proportion we did in the former 
Period? Had it not been for the public 
Debt, there can be no doubt but our Im- 
rovements, for the laft fixty Years, mutt 
hace furpafied thofe of the fixty Years pre- 
ceding. 

While we go on encreafing our Debts, in- 
ftead of difcharging them, it is true that 
temporary Artifices may be practifed to aa 
up and advance the Price of Stocks ; which 
will be more a proof of our public Folly, 
than of the Stability of the public Credit ; 
for, if the People did not depend more on 
the firit than the laft, a redeemable Annuity 
could never rife above Par. 

Some People tell us too, that paying off 
our Debts is annihilating fo much Property. 
On the contrary, it is purchafing at Par, for 
the national Benefit, what is fuppofed to be 
worth much more ; and the Subject is not 
annihilated, but only transferred to the Public 
from a private man, who might have em- 
ployed it to the public Detriment. 

When the Art of Funding was firft intro- 
duced, the common Talk of Mankind was, 
that the People of England muft be undone. 
Some tell us, that the Event has proved the 
Vanity of that Apprehenfion. The Predic- 
tion has been verified, perhaps, in the ftrict 
Senfe. All that was then meant by the Af 
fertion, we may fuppofe was, that the then 
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Land-Poffeffors, and their Pofterity, muft be 
undone, and their Inheritance given away 
from them, and become the Property of the 
Chiefs of the Money-mongers. It could ne- 
ver be their Meaning, that the Land would 
run away, or ceafe to be occupied by fome 
body. Since our Debts have taken Place, 
not near one Tenth of the Land of England is 
poffefied by the Pofterity or Heirs of thofe who 
poffeffed it at the Revolution: And if the Ex- 
termination (as it may be juftly enough term- 
ed) is not univerfal, it is only, becaufe there 
were a few over-grown Eftates, fuch as the 
Devonfbire, Bedford, Curzon, &c. which have 
been Proof againft the Wafte of Luxury and 
axes: 

Suppofe the Turks were to over-run Eng- 
land, it might certainly be affirmed with Pro- 
priety, that, if we did not drive them out, 
England muft be undone; and yet, if they 
fhould prevail, the Land would {till remain, 
would {till be occupied and cultivated, and 
poffibly the Trade of England would receive 
fome Advantages from the Favour of other 
Mabometan Nations, who are Cuftomers for 
our woollen and other Manufactures: And 
it is more than probable, that a greater Pro- 
portion of the Property of the Country would 
remain in the Pofleflion of the original Inha- 
bitants Sixty Years after fuch a Conquett, 
than is now to be found amongft the Pofte- 
rity of thofe to whom it belonged at the Re- 
volution. As the Public Debts {till sie: 
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and mutt daily encreafe, unlefs we refolve to 
raife the Supplies without running farther in 
Debt, the prefent Poffeflors of Lands mutt 
not expect a more durable Eftablifhment ; 
for they affuredly muft and will part with 
their Ettates to public Money-dealers, Ufurers 
and Stockjobbers, who will grow immenfely 
rich at their Expence, and that of the other 
Claffes of the Nation. 

However little apprehenfive the Public Cre- 
ditors may be of the Danger arifing from their 
encouraging the Augmentation of the Natio- 
nal Debts; yet it may be neverthelefs certain. 
For, when the Nation becomes abfolutely 
overwhelmed with the enormous Burthen, 
and Stockholders, are pofleffed of fo large a 
Share of the Wealth of the Kingdom, that 
we can no longer fuftain the Weight of the 
Taxes neceflary to pay Intereft for fuch Debts, 
much lefs everto think of paying the Principal- 
Money ; they may, and perhaps will be in- 
duced to get rid of the Debts all at once. 

We have fomething fimilar to this in our 
Hiftory, which ought to alarm us. Ina like 
Extremity, when the Clergy had engrofied 
too large a Share of the Land Property 
of the Country, HENRY VIII. was 
obliged for the Relief of the People, to feize 
on their ‘Temporalities ; and had the Appro- 
bation of all true Friends to his Country. 
Nor was the Grievance fo intolerable at that 
Time as itis likely to be hereafter by encrea{~ 
ing our Money-Debts; becaufe the Clergy con~ 
tented themfelves with Poffeifions in Land, 

without 
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without pretending to a Share in the Natio- 
nal Induftry. 

As to the Violation of Laws and the pub- 
lic Faith, it will be in vain to urge thefein Cafes 
of Defperation. The firft of ail Principles is 
Self-prefervation ; nor could the Ties of Law 
and public Faith be ftronger in Favour of 
Stockholders, and Jobbers now, than of the 
Clergy at the Reformation. With refpeét to 
public Credit, we fhould have no more Occa- 
fion for it; fince the People, relieved from 
fo heavy a Burthen, would, on any Emer- 
gency, by fubmitting to the former Taxes, 
be better able to raife Money within the Year, 
than can now be brought in by Anticipating. 
And the greateft Advantage of abolifhing the 
Debt would, in the public Opinion, be, that it 
would fecure us againft running in Debt for 
the future. 

It may be faid, in Objection to the Na- 
tions coming to Extremities of this Kind, 
that it would be dangerous to drive fo power- 
ful, and fo rich a Body of People, as the 
Poffeflors of fo many Millions, to defpair. 
True, it is, they would be powerful, and 
their Cry loud, becaufe they were pof- 
feffed of fo many Millions: but, when they 
fhall be ftripped of that, as would then be 
the Cafe, they would be as inconfiderable, 
and as little liftened to, as any other Set of 
Beggars. No one will fay, it would be wife 
or juft in a Prince to act this Part; but Ne- 
ceffity may, at length, compel a Nation to 
come to fuch Extremities: And this is a very 
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melancholy Situation for the public Creditors 
to confider themfelves in: and efpecially, 
when the Encreafe of the Public Debts, will 
bring them nearer and nearer to fo calamitous 
a State and Condition. 

At however great a Diftance thefe Evils 
may be conceived by fome ; yet that of the 
further Reduction of their Intereft to 2 per Cent. 
may be nearer at hand than they are aware of ; 
and then a Perfon with 10, ooo /. Stock will 
not be capable of living fo well, as a common 
induftrious Tradefman, who began with a 
fingle Thoufand Pound only. 

The more the Nation runs in Debt, the 
more Money will be locked up in the Funds, 
and the lefs will there be employed in Trade; 
which mutt neceffarily cramp and ftagnate the 
fame, for want of a due Proportion of this cir- 
culating Property to preferve the whole Com- 
mercial Machine in Motion. And if, as the 
public Debts increafe, our Trading Capital 
decreafes, muft not this fo prejudice the whole 
national Trade, as gradually to difable the 
Government from paying even Intereft-Money 
to the public Creditors ? For, if we have no 
Money left to carry on our Trade, we cannot 
carry it on without. Some Proportion, per- 
haps, may be preferved for a Time, by the 
Means of the long Credit that is given and 
taken in Trade amoneft ourfelves, and that 
we unwarily give to foreign Countries : 
But Foreigners neither do, nor will give us 
fuch long Credit as we do them; and if this 
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detrimental Cuftom continues, as we fhall have 
lefsand lefs Money in Trade, this Practice, in 
Conjunction with the Encreafe of our Taxes, 
will contribute tothe total Ruin of our Trade: 
For the farther we deviate in our trafticable 
Negociations, from ready-Money Agreements, 
the higher will be the Priceofour Commodities 
advanced, the lefs Vent fhall we have for 
them erry and the more muft our for- 
eign Trade decline: And all the myfterious 
afd fuperlative Arts of Funding, and Stock- 
jobbing will not be able to fave thefe King- 
doms from Deftruction. 

It is the Encreafe of our Trade, our for- 
eign Trade and Commerce that muft ever 
prove the grand Prefervative of this King- 
dom, from that Ruin wherewith it is threa- 
tened. But while Men’s Heads are bufied 
with the Arts of Money - Jobbing between 
the Exchange and the Exchequer, they will 
be drawn off from the folid Arts of honour- 
able Traffic; which alone can prove natio- 
nally and permanently lucrative. But if we 
convert our Traders into Stock - jobbers, 
who is to carry on the Commerce of the 
Kingdom? Can any thing be more deftruc- 
tive of the Race of our mott fkilful and moft 
opulent Merchants than fuch Policy? 

As Commerce is what renders every Coun- 
try rich and confequently powerful; fo the 
Merchant in this View, may be faid to be 
the moft ufeful Member of the Society in 
which he lives. It is he, who renders the 

Product 
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Produét and Manufactures of our own 
Country valuable, and brings, befides, a Ba- 
lance in Money, thofe of the moft diftant 
Countries, for our Ufe. He runs the Hazard 
of Seas and Storms, and fails to every Quarter 
of the World for his Country’s Good, depend- 
ing on nothing but his own Skill and Induftry 
for the Advancement of his Family and 
Eftate. Under whatever Government he lives, 
the Merchant may be truly faid to be an in- 
dependent Man. He muft always be an 
Enemy to arbitrary Power, and his Indujfiry 
will fet him above the Temptation of Cor- 
ruption. It is Liberty which makes Trade 
laftingly flourifh, and a flourifhing Trade 
makes fuch a Flu€tuation of Property, efpe- 
cially amongft the Commonalty, that it is the 
great Means of preferving Liberty ; and thus 
they mutually depend on each other. 

What a Pleafure is it to fee the buftling 
mercantile Scene, and the perpetual Hurry 
of Bufinefs to be obferved in our great trading 
Cities ? The Channel filled with Ships; the 
Quays crowded with infinite Numbers of 
People, like fo many bufy Bees about their 
Hives? Who can help wifhing them Pro- 
fperity ? Who does not grieve to confider the 
many Clogs, which Neceffity hath obliged 
us to lay upon Trade already ; and whofe 
Grief muft not be encreafed, when he con- 
fiders, that an Encreafe of public Debts muft 
encreafe our commercial Grievancies ? 


But 
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But when our Traders fhall be converted 
into mere domeftic Money-Shufflers, moft of 
the current Coin of the Kingdom will be 
turned out of the Channels of Trade, and 
the Heads of its Merchants and Traders off 
their proper Bufinefs. Funding and Jobbing 
too often enrich the wor{t Men, and ruin the 
Innocent. It taints Men’s Morals, and defaces 
all the Principles of Virtue and fair Dealing, 
and introduces Combination and Fraud in all 
Sorts of Trafic. It hath changed honeft 
Commerce into bubbling ; our Traders into 
Projectors; Induftry into Tricking; and Ap- 
plauie is earned when the Pillory is deferved. 
It hath created the Mifchiefs which daily 
threaten us, and which give Reafon for ftand- 
ing or occafional Troops. It hath over- 
whelmed the Nation with Debts and Bur- 
thens, under which itis at prefent almoft ready 
to fink ; and it hath not only hindered thofe 
Debts from being paid off, but will daily con- 
tribute to enhance them ; for while there is 
more to be got by Jobbing, than by difcharge- 
ing our Debts, all Arts will be ufed to encreafe 
the new Debts, not to redeem the Old. 

There is nothing left to be done, but for 
all honeft Men to join Heads, Hearts, and 
Hands, to find Means, not only to prevent 
the Encreafe of the public Debt, but to think, 
even in time of War, of laying the Founda- 
tion, gradually to leffen our public Burthens ; 
to fearch every Meafure, whereby we can 
fave the public Treafure; and to do all in 

our 
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our Power to raife the Supplies within the 
Year, without impofing further Taxes, as well 
as to think of every thing that may advance 
Trade, and the public Wealth, without {acri- 
ficing the Nation to any Jobs, or privateViews ; 
which Conduét alone will enable us to fup- 
port our public Credit with Honour and 
Glory, and enable us hereafter to pay off 
what we owe, and to become once more a 
free, rich, happy and flourifhing People. 


Det, Beatie katie Rabe 


A foort Enquiry bow far Great Britain may be 
capable of raifing fome confiderable part, if 
not the whole of the Supplies within the Year, 
necefary to carry on the War with Vigor. 


F-3O make a right Judgment of this Mat- 
i ter, it may be previoufly neceflary to 
enquire, where all the Money raifed 
by the Parliament to carry on the War, may 
actually center and circulate ; for that Pro- 
portion which is {pent in the Kingdom, will 
not impoverifh the Nation, fo as to difable 
her from raiting fome confiderable Part, at 
leaft, if not the Whole of the Supplies with- 
in the- Year. 
The following Particulars we fhall lay 
down as Principles whereon to ground what 
fhall be urged in the Sequel, 


I. That 
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I. That whatever Money is raifed for the 
Support of the Royal Navy centers and cir- 
culates amongi{t ourfelves ; excepting that 
{mall Proportion thereof, which is expended 
out of the Nation for that Part-of our naval 
Stores we take from foreign Countries ; which 
in its Confequences is not detrimental. it tend - 
Ing to cement a conftant Intercourfe of Friend- 
fhip and Commerce with fuch States, whofe 
Aid, in time of War, we ftand in Need of: 
and in particular with Rufia ; with which 
Potentate we have a more beneficial Treaty 
of Commerce fubfifting than any other Nation 
has, and our Trade with that great Empire 
may be rendered more and more lucrative, by 
maintaining a proper Intercourle of Traftic 
therewith. 

II. That all our domeftic military Ex- 
pence centers and circulates within the Na- 
tion. 

II]. Thattheintereft Money we pay asanAn- 
nuity to the public Creditors all centers and cir- 
culates amongtt ourfelves; excepting that Pro- 
portion thereof which we pay to Foreigners ; 
and this cannot, perhaps, be fo difadvantage- 
ous to the Nation in its Confequences as rae 
have been pleafed to think, for the following 
Reafons. 

1, Becaufe while the Dutch, who are our 
principal foreign Creditors,continue tohaveany 
confiderabie tees of Property 1 in our Funds, 
they will be ready, in order to fave that, to 
affift us with more on the moft dangerous 
Emergencies. 2. Becaule 
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2. Becaufe their being Stock-Proprietors, 
the Commiflion our Remitters gain by nego- 
ciating thefe Money-Tranfactions for their 
Account, contributes in that Proportion to 
leffen the Expence of Intereft-money, which 
we pay them. 

3. Becaufe the Money, which the Dutch 
Merchants have in our Funds promote and 
facilitate a more beneficial Intercourfe of 
Trade and Navigation with the States than we 
could reafonably expect to have, if they had 
no Money in our Funds ; or if their money- 
ed-Property lie wholly in the Frezch, or other 
foreign Funds ; for daily Experience proves, 
that this adminifters fuch a Conveniency in 
the way of Traffic, as naturally tends to en- 
courage the fame between the two States. 

4. Becaufe by thefe, and fuch-like Tran- 
factions, fuch currency of Commerce has 
been carried on between England and Helland, 
as hath, ever fince the Peace of Utrecht, proved 
greatly to the Advantage of the former, the 
Balance being confiderably in her favour. 

5. Becaufe, a confiderable Proportion of 
the trafficable Gains made by the Dutch, does 
at length center in England, many of the 
richeft Dutch, Chriffian, and “few Families, 
intermarrying with the Engli/h, Chrifiians, and 
refident “fews ; whereby they and their Fa- 
milies fettle in this Nation, and promote {till 
a greater degree of Trade and Navigation 
between the two States ; which has by thefe, 
and fuch like Caufes, and commercial Ne- 

gaciations, 
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eociations, contributed to preferve the gene- 
ral Ballance of Trade fo long with the Dutch 
in the Favour of England. 

In Confequence of which, the Unrted Pro- 
winces may be looked upon, in the Light of a 
Britifhb Factory, {ubfervient to the Advance- 
ment and Profperity of the Interefts of the 
Trade of Great-Britain; and may be ren- 
dered far more fv, perhaps, than they have 
hitherto ever been. 

IV. That the Money expended in the Co/- 
leétion of the Public Revenue, centers and cir- 
culates amonett ourfelves, as well as does the 
Whole of His Majefty’s Civil-Lift, except 
the Appointments that our Ambaffadors and 
other Minifters abroad {pend out of the King- 
dom; and this is replaced by what is ex- 
pended here by foreign Minifters. 

Whence it fhould {eem that, in Effect, the 
Bulk of the Money we raife, centers and circu- 
lates within ourfelves; except fuch Propor- 
tion thereof as may be expended out of the 
Kingdom in Subfidies, &c. if that never re- 
turns here again, in any Shape to make us 
a Compenfation for fuch Disburfements. 

If thefe Principles upon Examination fhall 
be found true; it will follow, that this Na- 
tion cannot be fo diftreffed for Money, but fhe 
may raife a confiderable Proportion, if not 
the Whole of the Supplies within the Year, 
without running the Nation in Debt, as has 
been done in the ufual Manner. For, 
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Supnofing the encreafed Expence in Time 
of War fhould amount, we will fay, to Four 
Millions more or lefs annually: if this Sum 
be raifed amongft ourfelves within the Year, 
and returned to the People again within that 
Year, tothe naval and military Contractors, @e. 
why fhould not the Nation be capable of raif- 
ing the Sum required within the Year ? If the 
ContraGtors to fupply the Navy andArmyfhould 
be certain of having their Money within the 
Year, they would not only chearfully give 
Credit to the Government for that Year, but 
could afford to ferve them much cheaper, 
than they can do, when the Government 
runs in Debt for the fame; whereby not only 
the Time of Payment of the Principal is 
{carce ever expected, but the Intereft-mo- 
ney rendered precarious, perhaps, by the 
Event of War. The Difference being very 
great between a Certainty of Payment of the 
Principal within the Year, and the Certainty 
of the Principal being paid we know not 
when ; and the Intereft thereof rendered we 
know not how uncertain: The Difference 
between thefe, will certainly make a wide 
Difference in Point of the Expence to the Na- 
tion in the Purchafe of all Government Stores 
and Neceflaries. 

If the Government by purchafing on Con- 
dition of certain Payment within the Year on- 
ly, thould fave but 1oper Cent. Profit upon Four 
Millions, would not 400, 000 /., per Ann. be 
well worth faving? But perhaps, upon fuch 
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a Contract, the Government might fave con- 
fiderably more, than *, Part of the Four Mil- 
lions required tobe raifed the fucceeding Year. 
If to this we add the Saving of 3 per Cent. In- 
tereft only upon the Raifing of the Four Milli- 
ons in the ufual Way of running in Debt, 
@&c., this will make an additional annual 
Saving of 120, ooo/. more; the Total whereof 
would make a Saving towards the next Year’s, 
Supplies, of confiderably more than 520,000/.; 
which would be more than + Part and +5, of 
the Four Millions to be raifed for the fuceeed- 
ing Year. 

And how far the preventing an Encreafe 
of Taxes upon our Trade annually for a Term 
of Years, (till the Four Millions of Principal- 
Money borrowed, {hall be repaid) may be 
confidered as an Advantage to our general 
Commerce and Navigation, will appear if we 
reflect how greatly our Trade is, at prefent, 
incumbered with Taxes; and how greatly it 
thereby fufters, by impowering our Rivals to 
underfel us, in Time of Peace, and enabling 
neutral Powers, by the fame Means, to ruin 
our Trade in Time of War. 

If we go on from Year to Year thus run- 
ning in Debt, and thereby encreafing Taxes 
on our Trade; our Trade mutt inevitably 
decline as thefe Incumbrances fhall encreafe ; 
whereby we muft, at length, be deprived 
of thofe Refources of Wealth, which will en- 
able us to raife the Supplies at any Rate 

hereafter. 
) When 
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When the Supplies fhall be raifed within 
the Year, and the fooner Contractors with 
the Government fhall be paid wzthin that Year, 
with lefs Difficulty will the Supplies be raifed, 
not only for that, but for the fucceeding 
Year; becaufe the fooner the Money raifed 
returns into the Channel of public Circula- 
tion, the better will the People be enabled, 
from Year to Year, to raife the Money re- 
quired; for the quick and regular Circula- 
tion of the Money again into the public 
Hands, gives {uch an Acceleration and Rapidity 
to the whole Currency of our Traffic, that Peo- 
ple will be as littlefenfible, perhaps, of raifing 
the whole Supply of Principal Money amoneft 
ourfelves within the Year, as they will be of 
railing the Intere/? Money for fuch Supplies 
only by new created Taxes. 

When the Nation runs in Debt for the 
Supplies, nothing but the Intere/? - Money 
of fuch Principal Debts, returns into the 
Channel of Circulation, till fuch Debt is re- 
deemed, This is taking fo much Principal 
Trading-Stock, out of the People’s Hands, 
which might be employed (if our Trade is 
left unincumbered with additional Taxes 
from Year to Year) to the national Advan- 
tage both in our foreign and domedtic Traf- 
fic, inftead of locking the fame up in Stocks, 
as a dead Capital for the Sake of a domeflic 
Juterefi Money only: Whereas, if the Princi- 
pal Money, without the Payment of Intereft, 
was raifed upon the People, within the Year, 

and 
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and repaid to them within the fame Period of 
Time, fuch Principal Money would continue 
as a Live Trading Capital Stock, conftantly 
in the Commercial Channel of Circulation ; 
for when Perfons were certain of the Returns 
of their Principal Money, and others had no 
Intereft-money to receive for the fame, nor 
any Advantage but what could be made in 
the Way of domeftic or foreign Traffic, 
they would not only employ fuch Principal 
Money in Trading with the Government in 
naval and military Stores, &c. at Home, but 
many would extend their Credit in foreign 
Trade abroad; when they were certain of 
the regular Returns of their Principal Mo- 
ney from the Government, to anfwer all De- 
mands upon them within a limited Time: 
for hereby they would know what Credit to 
take at home, and what they could afford to 
give abroad: So that the dead Stock now 
lent to the Government upon no Certainty of 
Payment, would become a Live Trading 
Stock, inducing to new Commercial Enter- 
prifes; which would encreafe the general 
Treafure and maritime Force of the whole 
Britifhb Empire. 

It is the Quicknefs of the Circulation of 
Money in a Trading Nation, that is the Soul 
of Trade, and is a Species of Policy that may 
be rendered the Steddy Support of the Public 
Credit of this Kingdom in Time of War, 
and of the greateft Danger; provided this 


Circulation is duly accelerated and maintained 
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between the Government and the People, in 
raifing the Supplies within the Year. 

The Government and the People may be 
confidered in the Light of Dealers and Tra- 
ders with each other ; the Government, as 
the Purchafers of Naval and Military Stores, 
&c. the People as the Sellers thereof. The 
quicker Paymafter the Government is to the 
People, the better able, and the more ready 
will the People be, to raife all Supplies ne- 
ceflary within the Year. 

Such annual Supplies fhould be raifed in a 
way the moft eafy, the moft equal, and the 
moft agreeable to the People. Let it be fup- 
pofed that the Four Millions extra, more or 
lefs, fhould be raifed within the Year, inftead 
of running that Sum in Debt; and that the 
faid Sum is levied in fuch a Manner as it may 
be raifed monthly ; and that Payment fhall be 
made to all Contractors with the Govern- 
ment, every four Months, or quarterly. This 
would furnith the Government with Money 
to purchafe all they wanted, at a Ready Mo- 
ney Price, as tt were (Fhree Month’s Credit 
being reckoned as good, when Creditors are 
certain of their Money in that Time). This 
will enable the Government to buy all Stores 
from 30 to 60 per Cent. cheaper than they 
could do when the Time of Payment is left 
uncertain ; and yet the Contractors may gain 
at leaft by the Government ten per Cent. per 
Armum ; on the Four Millions laid out with 
them. But if the Money is paid them quar- 
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terly, it will prove fuch an Eafement in their 
other commercial-Concerns as to be far more 
beneficial to them. Such like Conduétin theGo- 
vernment will be acceptable to all with whom 
they have Dealings,and the Public,we may pre- 
fume, will chearfully fubmit to fuch reafonable 
Taxation as may impower the Government to 
pay them fo quickly and fo punctually : efpe- 
cially as all Traders in general will know 
that this Money is laid out for the Security 
of what Trade the Nation already has, and 
for its further Increafe and Profperity. The 
Trading Intereft will chearfully credit the 
Government with any Sum they fhall want 
payable within the Year, when they are fure 
to gain no more than Ten per Cent. per An- 
num by it; though when their Returns are 
made quarterly, this will greatly augment 
their commercial Profits. 

Thefe Meafures will alfo accelerate the ge- 
neral Circulation of Money amongtft the Peo- 
ple, and encreafe their Gains in general, 
which accumulated Gains of many being 
brought to Market in the Funds, will con- 
tribute to keep up the Price of the Stocks ; 
for no Trader of Confideration will keep 
large Sums in his Coffers, when an eafy Op- 
portunity of fome Advantage offers, if it be 
only for a Month or two. 

Another End that may be anfwered by 
thefe Meafures is, that, if by any Invafion, 
or other alarming Difadvantage arifing from 


the Event of War, the public Creditors fhould 
. be 
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be ftruck with a Pannic, and the Funds 
fhould fall greatly, fo that every one would 
be for realifing his Stocks into current Cafh: 
Should this be the Cafe, the Government 
would, by raifing the Supplies, in the Man- 
ner propofed, be enabled to prevent any con- 
tinued Rua upon the Public Stocks, For hav- 
ing the New-Fund-Money come in Monthly, 
and that repaid to Contraétors every Three 
Months, or Four Months, the Government will 
always have at leaft a Mzllion in their Hands 
of the New-Fund-Money only. 

The Ufe propofed to be made of which 
occafionally is to uphold the Price of Stocks 
on any fudden Surprife. To Inftance: when 
the Stocks fhail have fallen on fuch an Occa- 
fion any thing extraordinarily, let the Go- 
vernment purchafe Half a Million or more 
at the loweft Rate. This will as fuddenly 
raife the Price of Stocks as it might have fal- 
Jen; for when the Government were found 
capable of purchafing its own Debts, this 
would be looked upon a Kind of Payment 
of fuch Debt, even in Times of Danger : 
Thus, by raifing the Stocks, Buyers would 
foon come in to take them off the Govern- 
ment’s Hands, at the advanced Price; and 
thereby the Nation would gain thofe Advan- 
tages that others only have too long done to 
the Detriment of the Kingdom, and the pu- 
blic Credit. 

Meafures of this Kind properly conduéted 
fhould feem to have fuch an happy Effect 


upon 
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upon the public Credit on any alarming Oc- 
cafion, as to prevent detrimental Conte- 
quences, after {uch an Experiment, to the 
public Creditors, by keeping the Price of 
the Funds fteddy ; for when the Nation were 
convinced, that the Government was able 
and ready to purchafe the public Stocks as 
fait as the Creditors fhould fell out, and reap 
the Advantage of their Fear and Apprehen- 
fion, they would be upon their Guard, and 
not to be taken in again, when they lett once 
loft 20 or 30 per Cones or more, perhaps, 
by the precipitate Sale of their Bande 
If the Sellers of Stocks on fuch like Al- 
arms, fhould call for more ready Money 
than the Exchequer fhould be provided with, 
the Government in Times of impending Dan- 
ger taking Bank- Notes in Payment for the Re- 
venue, and converting the fame into current 
Cath ; together with fuch an Affociation for 
the Circulation of Bank-Notes being made 
as was done in the late Rebellion ; will en- 
able the Bank to fupply the Exechequer with 
what Hard-money they may ftand in need 
off on thofe Emergencies ; For, upon fuch a 
State of the public Credit, the Bank by a 
proper Agreement with fhe Exchequer will 
not be iaretielaicd from fupporting the Credit 
of the Exchequer, and the Exchequer will 
in Return be enabled to uphold the Credit 
of the Bank; and that not only as a Bank, 
but as a Body of public Creditors, by pre- 
Venting 
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venting any difadvantageous Run upon the 
Stocks in general. 

But the public Credit cannot be thus up- 
held and preferved in Times of the greateft 
Danger, without the Supplies are raifed with- 
in the Year: for encreafing the public Debts 
by fo many Millions a Year as we have done 
in Times of War, and thereby encreafing the 
Property, and the Number of Stockholders 
in the like Degree, will occafion Runs upon 
the Stock, in Time of imminent Danger, 
to be in Proportion to the encreafed Num- 
ber of Stockholders: and this may prove fo 
great, upon fome alarming Events of War, 
that it may not be in the Power of the Go- 
vernment, by any Meafures they can take, 
to prevent very deftructive Confequences to 
the national Creditors in general; if they 
fhould be able to fave the public Credit from 
abfolute Ruin. 

Another Advantage that fhould feem to at- 
tend the Raifing of the Supplies, as propofed, 
would be the throwing, in Effect, an additional 
Quantity of Live-Stock into the commercial 
Channel of Circulation ; which would enable 
the Trading-Intereft, by virtue thereof, to deal 
for much fhorter Credit,and more for ready- 
Moneyin their Negociations than they can do 
at prefent ; for there will be a wide Difference 
in Circulation between the whole Principal- 
money extraordinarily raifed, reverting into 
the Channel of Trade every Three Months, and 
the Intereft-money only for fuch Sums as 
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fhould be borrowed, tho’ the Intereft-money 
be paid half yearly, For although the raifing 
the Supplies within the Year cannot be faid 
to add to the national Hard-money ; yet its 
bringing more out of private. Hands, than 
our running in Debt, and paying Taxes on- 
ly for fuch Debts does: Such Meafures may 
be faid to add to the Quantity of circulating- 
Money of the Nation, though it may not add 
to the national Quantity. And fuch Addi- 
tion to the circulating Money, will, by its 
Employment in Trade, gradually add to the 
national Quantity ; which cannot be done, 
while private People keep more Money by 
them than their Occafions require. 

And if Ready-money Dealings, or Dealing 
for fhort Credit fhould take place between 
the Government and the Public; fuch rei- 
terated Practice might be made naturally in- 
{trumental to introduce the like Pra¢tice into 
all our trafficable Dealings in general: And 
if this fhould prove the happy Confequence 
of fuch Policy, it will, as well on this Oc- 
cafion, as on many others, be productive of 
lowering the Price of our Manufactures, and 
thereby putting it lefs in the Power of our Ri- 
vals to fupplant us in our foreign Commerce : 
and this would moft certainly contribute to 
the folid Encreafe of the national Money. 

As Ready-money or fhort Credit Dealings 
between the Government and the Public 
fhould feem to have a Tendency to introduce 
the like Cuftom into private Dealings in 

Trade ; 
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Trade; and fuch a Cuftom is likely to 
lower the Price of our Manufactures to for- 
eign Nations, and thereby enrich the King- 
dom; it is a Matter that may deferve our 
further Attention. For, as the due Support 
of the Public Credit may prove conducive 
to fhorten the Time of private Credit ; fo 
this Benefit to private Credit, will, in Re- 
turn, add to the better Support of the public 
Credit ; whereby they will afford a recipro- 
cal Aid to each other: and therefore it will 
not be judged repugnant to our Subjedt, if 
I fay a Word, en pafiant, upon private Credit, 
as having a Connection with that of the 
public. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that of 
the original, natural and genuine Way of 
commercial Dealings muft have been either 
by Barter, or to buy and fell for ready Mo- 
ney; and that the Selling large Quantities of 
Goods onTrutt has been {uperinduced through 
ill Cuftom ; which, with us, by long Ufage, 
is become fo habitual, that we fcarce attend 
to the Danger and Inconveniencies, or en- 
deavour to reformthem. To give a fhortView 
of this Matter, we may obferve an Inftanee 
how it was introduced, and how reétified in 
a foreign Country. 

The ufual Way of vending Goods former- 
ly in Spain for the Expence of the Country, 
was by the Traders of the inland Cities, who 
came to the Sea Ports, and purchafed with 
their ready Money, from the Fa¢tors of the 
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feveral Nations, refiding there ; but they ne- 
ver thought of requiring Credit, til: the Fac- 
tors, being overftocked with Goods, would 
perfuade them to take larger Quantities than 
they wanted, and pay for them the next 
Journey : Thus, by Degrees, they run into 
a trufting Trade, which continued for fome 
Years ; and the Inland Traders, being here- 
by alfo enabled to give Credit to the Un- 
der-dealers, became more and more behind 
in their Pay; and being preffed by their 
Factors, moft of them, who had lived 
creditably before, while they traded upon 
their own Stocks, came to be rnined by ac- 
venturing upon long Credit; the Factors 
difobliged their Principals, in contracting 
great Loffes by bad Debts, whereby many of 
them loft their Bufinefs: new Factors were 
then fent over, and pofitive Orders given 
by their Principals, to fell none of their 
Goods but for ready Money: ‘Thus the Trade 
was reduced to its original State, and fo it 
long continued, and all Parties profpered, 
while it did fo. 

If we look at home, we fhall find this 
Mifchief radicated in the whole Courfe of 
our Trade, to a Degree beyond Comparifon 
in any other Country, the greater Part of 
our Inland Traders, who deal for very great 
Sums, continuing to manage their Butinefs 
in this Way; and, though many of them, 
who act with extraordinary Prudence and 
Circumfpection obtain confiderable Eftates ; 
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yet, if they account the Slownefs of their 
Returns, together with the Loffes which ac- 
crue by the bad Debts of fuch whom they 
truft again, they might, perhaps, have made 
far greater _ Improvements, if this Way of 
trufting and being trufted had never been in- 
troduced into their Traffic—W hence it comes 
to pafs, that the Number of Pankrupts in 
England is greater than in any other trading 
Country. 

As the Injury to our Trade by this Kind 
of Dealing is manifeft, nor an eafy Tafk to 
fhew wherein it is at all helpful, it feems to 
be merely aVicein Trade ; which, if it could 
be removed, the Trade of the Nation would 
certainly become more flourifhing in gene- 
ral, and more beneficial to the individuals, 
therein interefted. 

If any fhould imagine, that this great Cre- 
dit contributes to the promoting of Trade, 
this will appear groundlefs, when it is confi- 
dered, that it adds nothing to the Confump- 
tion of Commodities; there remaining no 
lefs Occafion for Confumption, if this Excefs 
of Credit were leflened; the only Effect 
thereof being, that it enables People to over- 
{tock themfelves with Goods, which lays a 
dead Weight on the whole Trading Stock 
of the Na:ion; and cramps the Merchant 
in his Commerce by the tedious Length of 
the Returns. 

When Tradefmen thall receive lefs Credit 
from the Merchant, the former will give lefs 
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Credit in their Sales with a good Grace ; and 
{o will continue to hold a Share in Trade 
proportionable to their real Stock, which is as 
much as any prudent Man fhould aim at: 
nor can it be doubted, but under fuch a Re- 
gulation, more Tradefmen would profper 
than under the prefent mifgoverned Excefs 
of Credit. 

That there is a Poffibility of reforming this 
ill Cuftom, in refpect of the Buyers, is ap- 
parent, from the Practice of the Ea/-India- 
Company, who make the Trader pay for the 
Goods bought, before he receive them ; yet 
we fee this is no Obftruction to the Cur- 
rency of vending their Commodities through 
the Nation. Asa Multitude of Sellers, in- 
deed, cannot be brought to an univerfal Con- 
cert in their Bufinefs, like thofe who trade 
upon a Joint-Stock ; on their Part it will 
be a Work of more Difficulty and Time, 
but that fhould be no Difcouragement to the 
reform. 

The ill Effects of large Credit in Trade 
will further appear from confidering, that 
Goods purchafed by Merchants for Exporta- 
tion on long Credit, with Intent to difcharge 
the Debt by the Return of the fame Commo- 
dities, has an injurious Influence upon Trade 
feveral Ways, It tends to force Trade and 
glut the foreign Markets with greater Quan- 
tities of Merchandize than is ordinarily re- 
quired ; whereby the Price of the Commodi- 
ties comes to be greatly abated, to the Pre- 
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judice, not only of the Trader, but alfo of 
the Trade of the Nation in general. 

When the Price of Goods is lowered by 
fuch means, the Manufacturers make them 
worfe in Quality, that they may be fold at 
lower Prices ; and that, by degrees, brings 
them into difefteem, ftagnates the Sale, and 
transfers the Trade to other Countries; 
who fupply the fame Markets with better 
Commodities, becaufe they do not over-{tock 
them, nor trade for fuch long Credit. 

He that buys Goods for time, muft confe- 
quently pay the dearer for them, and mutt, 
as obferved, force a Sale abroad, that he may 
have the Returns in time, to anfwer his 
Credit at home ; and, if by the falling the 
Markets, the Money-dealer gets little or no- 
thing, he muit fell for Lofs: And if he 
makes his Returns by Merchandizes, his Ne- 
ceflities compel him to fell his Importations 
immediately, for the raifing of prefent Money ; 
which oftentimes tends es Lofs alfo : So that 
the way of Trafic by long Credit, is not 
only highly detrirtental to T area in general, 
but fuch Traders generally undo themfelves, 
and involve others in their Ruin. 

In fhort, the injurious Confequences of 
giving and taking long Credit in Trade, are 
too numerous to be here reprefented. But if 
a general Alteration was made in relation to 
this Matter, all degrees of People would 
find their Account in it ; Money will be- 
come more plenty in Circulation ; Rents be 
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better paid; and improvident People® be 
forced to Frugality ; which is the firft Prin- 
ciple conducive to national as well as private 
Riches. 

As the trafficing in Trade in general for 
ready Money, or fhort Credit; will enable us 
to fend our Merchandizes to foreign Markets 
cheaper than we can do by reafon of the 
large Credit given and taken amoneft our- 
felves ; and will prove the beft Support to the 
univerfal Credit of our Traders: So the like 
Practice ufed by the Government in all their 
Dealings with Traders, will prove, in time 
of War, the beft Support of the public 
Credit : All the good Confequences that our 
Trade, and Traders in general, would receive 
by fuch an Alteration in our domeftic Syftem, 
would alfo attend the Government by tranf- 
acting all their Affairs for ready Money, or 
at fo {hort a Credit, as has been humbly fug- 
gefted; which is near equivalent to that of 
ready-money. 

But it will never be poffible for the Go- 
vernment to fall into a Pra¢tice fo highly be- 
neficial to the Nation, unlefs the Money for 
the Supplies is raifed within the Year: And 
if this is done, the Returns of fuch Supplies 
being made quarterly, as obferved, into the 
Channel of Circulation, the raifing thereof 
within the Year, will fcarce be felt by the 
Public; and efpecially fo, when all other 
Taxes are thereby prevented that would have 
been abfolutely neceflary to pay Intereft oe 
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the fame Sums, provided they had been bor- 
rowed. ‘This Advantage, added to the va- 
rious others before ennumerated, would in- 
duce the Public chearfully to acquiefe in thefe 
Meafures, when they fhould experience the 
happy Effeéts of them: And thofe of the 
public Creditors, who were not mere Stock- 
traflickers, and others who had no View to 
make other kinds of lucrative Jobs, by the 
public Wants and Diftreffes, could have no 
Reafon to object againit fuch a Syftem of 
domeftic Oeconomy ; fince fuch Conduct 
might enable the Government to uphold the 
public Credit, by means of the Exchequer 
Expedient before intimated, in a better man- 
ner than they have yet ever been able to 
do fince the Revolution. And if we could 
make but a pretty accurate Computation of 
what the Nation will fave by preventing every 
Species of Jobs, which our running in Debt 
makes us liable to; it would amount to a 
large Sum in a few Years. Nor could any 
Meatures, perhaps, tend more effectually than 
thofe to raife the Glory of our royal Navy to 
the moit defirable Degree: For by fuch 
Policy the Confequences hereafter mentioned 
would neceffarily follow. 

When the Government purchafed for ready 
Money, due Care would be taken that the 
Provifion of our Seamen fhould be good and 
plentiful ; and that there fhould be no Con- 
nivance at Frauds, to the Prejudice of our 
Sailors : ‘They would alfo be kept {weet and 
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clean, carefully looked after when fick, and 
in all other refpects ufed with that Humanity 
and Tendernefs, which they deferve. 

Hereby we fhould be able to pay them 
duly when they came home, that they might 
have fome comfortable Enjoyment of them- 
felves, with their Wives and Children, Re- 
lations and Friends: By which means the 
Money we pay them may circulate amongft 
ourfelves. — Their fhort Allowance and 
Prize-money alfo would then be duly paid, 
at the time with their Wages, and their 
Plunder be timely fhared amongft them. 

The Quarters of the fick and wounded 
would be punctually difcharged ; and we 
fhouldthe better afford to provide for them fkil- 
ful Doétors and Surgeons on board or a-fhore, 
and furnifh them with good Medicines, for 
the Prefervation of the Health and Lives of 
our maritime Protectors, on whom we rely 
for our chief Security. 

In fuch cafe, there would be always Money 
ready at the Pay-office to fatisfy the Execu- 
tors of thofe who die in the Service, or thofe 
who have lawful Powers to receive the Pay 
of fuch as have been turned over into other 
Ships, before the Ships, they belonged to, 
were paid off. And an End alfo would be 
put to that mifchievous Practice of Calls and 
Recalls, in attending upon which, many have 
{pent the greateft part of their Pay, before 
they had received it. 
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Thefe Meafures would encourage our Sea- 
men to enter into the Service joyfully, and 
fave the Nation many Thoufands a Year, 
that are now fpent by Prefs-gangs, Prefs- 
Ketches, and in Provifions and Wages to 
keep Men on board Ships, that are laid up, 
during the Winter, to prevent their running 
away ‘from the Service of their Country. 

Were thefe Practices happily introduced, 
we fhould have no Complaints for want of 
Seamen ; this would induce more to enter 
chearfully, than we fhould need, by drawing 
them all out of foreign Service ; “which now 
too much abounds with Briiz/b Sailors to 
fight againtt, inftead of for their own Country. 
For thefe are the unhappy Confequences of 
fuffering our Sailors to labour under thofe 
Difficulties and Difcouragements before par- 
ticularized. 

A ready-money Government will be ca- 
pable of encouraging our Seamen with pe- 
cuniary Rewards in all refpeéts : They might 
apply Bounties to promote and ftimulate a 
Bravery on board our Privateers ; which might 
contribute to the maritime Glory of the 
Nation ; and if the Commanders of thofe 
private Ships of War, were rewarded accord- 
ing to their Conduct oe Magnanimity, with 
a Command in the royal Navy, i in the room 
of our daftardly Captains and Admirals, it 
would prove an eternal Ignominy to We 
Officers who eat the King’s Bread, to be out- 
done, by the Mafter of a Privateer.—This 

would 
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would create an Emulation amoneft the Com- 
manders of the King’s Ships, as well as 
amongi{t thofe in our private Ships of War, 
not to be outdone by thofe in the Merchant’s 
Service ; and it would animate the latter to 
eclipfe the Conduét of the one, as well as 
emulate that of each other. And when our 
Sailors had experienced that Merit was fure 
to meet with Rewards in Money or Honours, 
and that even Seniority in the King’s Service 
was fuperfeded, without other Qualifications ; 
what a Spirit would this raife in the Nation 
for the Briti/h Sea Service in general ? 

The Reputation and Glory that would arife 
to the Kingdom from our Capacity to raife 
the Supplies within the Year, would contri- 
bute in its Confequences to fave the Nation 
Millions ; for when our Enemies experienced 
this Opulency of the State, and the unfhaken 
Bafis upon which the public Credit fhould 
then ftand, they would begin to think it 
fruitlefs to profecute a War againft a King- 
dom that could never be impoverifhed: And 
this mutt appear to them to be the cafe, 
when we were in a Condition to raife the 
Supplies within the Year, and even from 
Month to Month, and pay our naval and 
military Expences every Three Months. 

By fuch-like Conduct we fhall put a Stop 
to new Funding and Taxing ; and will not 
this put a Stop to numerous other Evils ? 
For new Taxes create new Officers, and new 
Powers to the Crown, new Expence in the 
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ColleGion of the Revenue, new Incum- 
brances to ruin our Traffic, new private Jobs 
to be carried, new public Debts, new Diffi- 
culties to public Credit, new Schemes of 
Oporeffion to raife Money, new Infults from 
every Power in Europe, new Conquefts of 
the Enemy, new foreign Alliances to diftract 
and bully us, new Scenes of Corruption and 
Mitmanagement in our naval and military 
Affairs, new domeftic Intrigues and Cabal, 
to fleece and impoverifh the Kingdom ; and 
at length to introduce a new Conttitution : 
And when our ready-monied Policy puts a 
Stop to this Torrent of Evils, we may 
reafonably expect every Blefling ; and that 
all defireable Succefs will attend our Arms 
and our Commerce. 

The great Bane of our Trade is the high 
Price of our Commodities. And muft not 
Augmentation of our Debts and Taxes ftill 
enhance their Price? And mutt not this, 
at length, prove the Ruin of our whole 
Commerce ? In order to eafe our Trade, 
and to prevent its total Deftruction, muft we 
not, at any Rate, get rid of our Debts and 
Taxes ? Since the more we run in Debt the 
lefs able fhall we be to pay them, can we get 
rid of them, without the abfolute Ruin of 
all the public Creditors ? And what a Scene 
of Confufion and Horror muft this produce 
in the Kingdom ? 

The more our national Debts encreafe, 
the more will the Spirit of Stock and Lottery- 
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gaming advance and propagate: and this will 
rife to fuch a fuperlative Pitch, that we fhall 
not be able to avoid having the fame iniqui- 
tous Farces acted over again, as thofe of the 
Miffifippi and South Sea Years; for however 
fenfibly Numbers of good Families both in 
England and France may have Reafon to re- 
member thofe memorable A‘ra, there are too 
many frefh-Men ripe to be decoyed again by 
the fame State-Tricks ; nor is any thing more 
common than to hear of the young and un- 
experienced Fry, being taken in, by the Ro- 
gueries, that their Anceftors, if living would 
be Proof againft. 

As I was ever an Enemy to private, fo I 
have an invincible Antipathy to public Gam- 
ing, becaufe I well remember thofe Stock- 
Confufion Periods. Thefe fatal Times made 
an inconceivable Change in the private 
Property: And if a public Debt of little 
more than Fifty Millions was produétive of 
fuch a Cataftrophe, what may not one of 
double or treble that Sum produce? If the 
public Creditors have any Regard for the 
lafting Intereft, and the Credit and Honour of 
their Familics, they will be unanimous to pre- 
vent the Caufes of fuch future calamitousEvents 
to their Pofterity; for fo fure as the national 
Debts encreafe to the Degree they have 
hitherto done, fo certain will the fame Scenes, 
or worfe be acted over again, to the unfpeak- 
able Injury, if not the Ruin of Stockholders 
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In Comparifan to the Number of Stock- 
holders, there are very few, who are deeply 
informed of the Myfteries of this Sort of 
Traffic; but thofe few who are, will have it 
in their Power to ftrip the Reft, and leave 
only a little fairey Treafure in the Hands of the 
Ignorant, while they poflefs themfelves of the 
permanent and fubftantial. As the levelling 
Principle is deftructive of all true Merit and 
Induftry, fo is that of too great an inequality 
of Treafure amoneft the People; yet this the 
Multiplication of Stocks will neceffarily oc- 
cafion ; and thofe who may think them- 
felves fecure in amafling a large Family-Pro- 
perty by thefe Arts, may live to find it vanith, 
and their Property too foon experience its 
Annihilation ; if a Stop is not put in Time 
to the Encreafe of the public Incum- 
brances. 

There is nothing can be more injurious, 
and in the end more ruinous to a Trading- 
State than for the People to poffefs this Stock- 
bubbling Itch, of fhifting one and the fame 
Quantity of Property only from Hand to 
Hand amoneftthemfelves, without encreafing 
at all the folid Treafure of the Nation. The 
Price of all Things inthe Year 1720 grew to fuch 
an exorbitantHeight, by thefe deceitfulArts that 
there was little or no Profit tobe gotby carrying 
our Goods to foreign Countries; our general 
Commerce was ftagnated, and was, asit were, at 
an End, the Root of all private as well as public 
Credit being {truck at: The general Property 
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became monopolifed by a few, who drew it 
out of the national Traffic, and agerandized 
themfelves with immenfe Landed Property, at 
the Expence of the old Nobility and Gentry : 
and this muit and will again come to be the 
Cafe of the new, if the Caufes that lead to 
the like public Ferment, and public Plunder 
are not removed inftead of .ugmented. 
There can be no other Way imagined to 
render a Nation wealthy, and potent, than 
for the State to contrive that its Members 
partake of the Riches of the Nation, by 
fuch fkilful and induftrious Arts of Acquifi- 
tion only, as fhall encreafe the general Trea 
fures, at the fame Time that they diftribute a 
Proportion to every one fuitable to his real 
Ufefulnefs to the Community. But do not 
thefe domeftic Arts of Stock-bubbling put a 
Stop to the Exertion of thofe Talents ? 
While there remain uncultivated Lands, and 
Numbers of diftreffed Poor; while our Com- 
merce and Manufactures do not continually 
afford new Occafions of drawing Wealth 
into the State; while Gold and Silver are 
not encreafed, from the Effects of Trade, it 
muft proceed from Men’s Heads being 
otherwife turned ; and it is the Duty of a 
wife and juft Adminiftration to turn them 
into the right Channel for the common In- 
tereft of the Nation. 
The public Debt occafions an Annui- 
ty to be drawn out of the Profit and 
Con- 
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Confumption of every Individual. Before 
fuch Debt took Place, every body pofiefled 
their whole Gains. There was no Exchange 
Alley: thofe who frequent it had no Exif- 
tence ; and, had there been no Opportunity 
of exercifing their Genius that Way, their 
Neceffities would have pointed out fuch 
Ways of Life as might have been of Ufe to 
the Public, which they now prey upon. The 
ready Money which circulates in the Alley, 
and is there toffed backwards and forwards, 
was, and without our Debts, would again be 
employed not only in the Ready-money Cir- 
culation of our whole Trade, but would there- 
by greatly extend and advance it, and prove 
the Means of drawing in the Wealth of 
other Countries. Our public Debts put itoutof 
our Power to Traffic for ready Money, and 
difable us from working our Goods cheap 
enough to gain much by them at foreign 
Markets. 

If the prefent public Debt inftead of being 
encreafed, was paid off, the Profits of the Ma- 
nufacturers, Tradef{men and Merchants, &c. 
would be all their own. They would be ex- 
empted from paying at leaft 100 per Cent. out 
of their joint Gain. This would be equal 
in every Refpect to a Bounty to that Amount 
on all our Produ&tions and Fabricks: with 
that Advantage we fhould be able to under- 
fell our Neighbours; Our People would of 
Courfe multiply ; Our Poor would find ample 
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Employment; even the aged and infirm 
might then earn enough to live upon; new 
Arts and new Manufaétures would be intro- 
duced, and the old ones brought to greater 
Perfection: Our moft barren Lands would 
be cultivated, and the Produce of the whole 
be more than fufficient to fupply the De- 
mands of our People, 

The Stock dealers, when paid off, would 
find Employment for their Money in fair 
Trade and Manufactures, and would expe- 
rience that turn to far better and more laft- 
ing Account to themfelves and Families than 
preying on the Vitals of their Country. 
Rents would rife, and the Country Gentle- 
man be able to provide handfomely for his 
younger Children. We fhould be able to 
reftore Morality among the People; and the 
immenfe Encreafe of Trade would furnith 
Employment for every induftrious Man. Our 
Colonies would fhare in the Benefits; and 
many Caufes of Jealoufy between their 
Mother Country and them might then be ef- 
fectually removed. We {fhould become for- 
midable to our Neighbours ; for befides the 
Encreafe of our naval Power to what Degree 
we pleafed, in Time of War, we fhall be able 
to raife much more Money within the Year 
than we have ever done by Anticipation : 
And this we are capable of doing now, even 
with the Burthen of our prefent Debts, by 
Means of the quick Circulation of the oF 
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nual Supplies amongft the People again, as 
has been fubmitted. 

And how far a Scheme for raifing the Sup- 
plies within the Year, as propofed, may be 
made inftrumental, after the End of a War, 
to leflen the public Debts, fhall be hereafter 
confidered: which may ftill prove a further 
Motive to induce us to think ferioufly of it. 
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Of raifing the Supplics monthly, and paying 


all Contraétors with the Government quar- 
terly ; and of the Eff2cts thereof in the ge- 


neral Circulation of our Commerce. 


ROM what has been urged in the 

former Part of this Volume, we have 

endeavoured to fhow; that the Practi- 
cability of raifing the Supplies within the 
Year, depends (1) on the raifing them 
monthly, (2) In a Manner the leaft expen- 
five that can be done; and (3) from the 
Quicknefs of the Sums raifed circulating 
again amongft he People. 

If it fhould be :magined that the Whole 
of the Supplies requiite in Times of War, 
could not be fome how caifed within the Year 
in the Manner propofed; ought this to ob- 
ftruct our Attempt to raife fome Proportion 
thereof within that Period? If it fhould be 
thought too much to raife the whole, does 
it follow from thence, that we may not be 
able to raife one half Part of them within 
that Time, or fome other confiderable Pro- 
portion? If we experienced the Practicabi- 
lity of raifing one half only, we might the 
next Year be induced to go further Lengths. 

As 
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As the Raifing the whole, or any Part 
therefore depends upon the Celerity of Cir- 
culation ; it may be ufeful to contider what 
Quantity of real Money may be neceflary to 
carry on the Circulation and commercial Bar- 
ter of aState; and this has been judged to be 
nearly one third Part of the annual Rents of 
the Land Proprietors of fuch a State. 

By an exact Land Tax, the Rents of the 
Lands of England may be known ; and con- 
fequen‘ly, if the preceding Pofition be true, 
the Knowledge of the actual Sum of Mo- 
ney requifite in Circulation may be at- 
tained. 

If the real Rental of the Lands of Eng- 
land fhould be double to the computed one, 
as it is thought to be; yet we cannot want 
the aforefaid Proportion of circulating Cath, 
that being fcarce ever computed at lefs then 
three Quarters of the Value of the real Ren- 
tal of the Land. 

How the foregoing Potion maybe deduc- 
ed, will be judged from what follows. 

Let us contider the Proprietor of a Landed 
Eftate, as keeping the fame in his own 
Hands, and employing all Sorts of Labour- 
ers, Servants, Mechanics and Overteers, 
&e. 

Let it be fuppofed, alfo, that feveral of 
thefe Overfeers and Tradefmen, &c. to whom 
the Landlord ufually gave an Allowance in 
Commodities, have, by their Oeconomy ex- 
changed them for Silver, at fuch a Price as 

has 
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has been determined by the Market-Alter- 
cations ; And that the Inhabitants are will- 
ing to take Silver as a Pledge for any Com- 
modities they may barter witheach other ; and 
do reciprocally take and give the fame in 
Payment, finding it fo generally in Requetft, 
that they may have what Commodities they 
want for it again, with little Variation in the 
Price: 

Let us further fuppofe a fixed Quantity of 
this Money circulating on this Eftate, as 2000 
Ounces of Silver; and that the fame for the 
Conveniency of Payments is fubdivided into 
feveral fmall Pieces, according to the cur- 
rent Coin of the State. 

If the Proprietor, to avoid the Trouble 
of keeping his Eftate in his own Hands, letts 
it out in Parcels, to feveral of his own Over- 
feers, Labourers, Tradefmen, &&c. on the 
ordinary Foot that Lands are lett in England ; 
and thofe fupply, as they can, the Inhabi- 
tants, and himfelf and Family — And fup- 
pofe the Quantity of Money at which he 
letts his Eftate to be 1000 Ounces of Silver 
per Annum. 

It is the general Opinion in Exgland, that 
a Farmer makes three Rents; vz. the one 
he pays to the Land-proprietor; another 
is appropriated to the Expence of his Farm, 
and the Wages of Servants, &c. and the 
third fubfifts himfelf and Family. This Opi- 
nion being founded on Experience, fhews, 
that, of a Farm of 300 Acres, of equal en 
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nefs, the Produce of roo Acres fold at Mar- 
ket is fufficient to pay the principal Rent to 
the Landlord, or Proprietor. 

In this Oeconomy the Tradefmen buy of 
the Farmers, @c. their Materials, the Clo- 
thier buys Wool of the Farmer; the Tanner, 
Hides; the Baker, Wheat; the Butcher, Oxen, 
Sheep, &c. the Land-proprietor, for the Ufe 
of his Family, purchafes what he wants of 
all thefe, who are fuppofed to have each of 
them a Proportion of the 2000 Ounces of 
Silver, wherewith they commence Bufinefs— 
And, as the Land-proprietor is paid 1000 
Ounces of Silver by his Farmers once a Year, 
he pays the faid Quantity of Money to them 
for the Requifites with which they fupply 
him; whereby they are reimburfed the Sums 
they had advanced in their Undertakings, 
and find a Maintenance for themfelves and 
Families. 

The Actors in regard to the fecond Rent, 
viz. the Tradefmen, Smiths and Carpenters, 
&c. fo far as they are affiftant to the Far- 
mer, andthe Labourers, Servant, &c. belonging 
to the Farmer ; pay and receive of the Far- 
mer, and of one another mutually, 1000 
Ounces per Annum, according to the Suppo- 
fition, 

The Farmers, who are the Aétors in re- 
gard tothe third Rent, and have a Part of 
the Produce of the Eftate free, fuppofing 
they lay up nothing, create alfo for Expen- 
ces for the Education of their Children, or 

for 
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for the better Conveniency of living, a Cir- 
culation of 1000 Ounces of Silver per Annum: 
Thefe Things fuppofed, it feems to require 
3000 Ounces of Silver to earry on the Ctreu- 
lation of the three Rents, provided the Pay- 
ments are made once a Year only. 

But, as it frequently happens that the Far- 
mer pays the Labourers in Villages with 
Corn and Commodities for their Work, and 
that fuch Part of the Land as maintains the 
Farmer's Horfes, requires no Circulation or 
Barter in Money ; nor does the Subfiftance of 
the Farmer’s Servants and Family require 
but very little Money, fince they often kill 
their own Meat, and brew their own Drink, 
and bake their own Bread : and fince no more 
Money feems requifite than for what the Un- 
dertakers and Tradefmen do; and there is 
little of that required in Villages, except for 
Clothing, Carpenter’s Work, Smith’s Work, 
Shoemakers, and the like: Whereas all the 
Land Proprietors Expence in his Family, 
(fince as fuppofed he has no Land in his own 
Hands) is fupplied by the Undertakers. From 
which Confiderations it fhould feem, that the 
Circulation of the two laft Rents does not 
require near fo much Money as the fingle 
Rent of the Proprietor ; which is the princi- 
pal Source and Caufe of the Circulation of 
Money. 

Yet, we will fuppofe, that the Circulation 
of the two laft Rents together, are equal to 


_ that of the firft Rent. 
So 
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So that, if the Produce of all the Land 
and Labour on the Eftate in Queftion, 1s equal 
to 3000 Ounces of Silver, the Exchange and 
Barter of the faid Produce amongft the Ac- 
tors of the three Rents, will require but 2000 
Ounces of Silver to carry on the Circulation 
of the Whole, and make all the Payments 
once a Year. 

But, if the Land-proprietor ftipulates the 
Payment of his Rents with the Farmer once 
in fix Months ; and if all the Payments, made 
by the feveral Actors concerned in the three 
Rents, are alfo made once in fix Months ; 
1c0o Ounces of Silvers in two Payments, 
will anfwer the End of 2000 Ounces in 
one Payment. 

And, if all the Payments are made quar- 
terly, 500 Ounces will anfwer the whole Cir- 
culation ; and it often happens, that the Far- 
mer pays but a Quarter’s Rent to the Land- 
Proprietor ata Time; and, indeed, it is ob- 
fervable in the Country, that there is feldom 
more Money in Villages than what will an- 
{wer to the Quarter’s Rent. 

Moreover, as the different Kinds of the 
Products of the Land feem to anfwer and 
corre{pond to the four Seafons of the Year ; 
it feems natural to judge, that the Wheels of 
Money-Circulation and Barter of Commodi- 
ties, are fet a going four Times in a Year, 
and in many Counties the Rents are ftipu- 
lated to be paid quarterly, perhaps, on that 
Account. 
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It follows from hence, that the quicker 
the Circulation is made in a State, the lefs 
Quantity of hard Money will perform the 
Offices of Circulation in fuch a State. 

If we fuppofe this Land-Proprietor, and 
feveral others, to live together in the com- 
mon center of their Lands, where they form 
a City, and draw thither moit of the Under- 
takers and Tradefmen, who fupply their Fa- 
milies, and one another: In fuch cafe, as 
almoft every thing is carried on and fupplied 
in a City by Undertakers, fo the greateft 
part of all the Barters requires Money ; but 
then, on this Suppofition, the Circulation of 
Money is very quick, all the Undertakers in 
Bufinefs and Tradefmen commonly paying 
their Workmen and Journeymen once a 
Week, and feveral Families paying their Ex- 
pences daily, or weekly at Market. 

Thefe {mall Parcels of Money, which go 
and come fo frequently and quick in feveral 
Rivulets of Barter, are gathered together 
again in Lumps, by the Undertakers ; as 
Bakers, Butchers, Brewers, &c. and paid to 
the Farmer, from whom all Commodities are 
bought ; and then are again repaid quarterly 
to the Land-Proprietors, out of whofe Hands 
they are again difperfed into the ordinary 
Rivulets of Barter. Payments being thus 
made, the Land-proprietor feems to be the 
principal Object, whereby to judge of the 
Quantity of Money requifite in Circulation, 

there being no great Sum neceflary, : we 
ave 
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have feen, for the Circulation of the other 
two Rents. Cities are eftimated to contain 
half the Inhabitants of a State, and to make 
more than one half the Confumption of the 
Produce of the Land. 

Although the Detail of the Circulation of 
Money in a State may feem to be indefinite ; 
yet it appears, from what has been faid, that 
it is not incomprehenfible ; and till fome 
body has the Curiofity to examine more mi- 
nutely into fuch Detail, and fhall fall upon 
better criteria to judge thereof than what have 
been fuggefted ; we may modeftly give our 
Opinion of the Matter in general ; that the real 
Cath or Quantity of Money, neceflary to carry 
on the Circulation and barter in any State, is 
nearly one third Part of all the annual Rents 
of the Land-Proprietors of the faid State. 

Whether Money be {fcarce or plenty in a 
State, this Proportion will not change ; be- 
caufe, if it be fcarce, the Proprietor of Land 
will lett or fell his Land for lefs Money ; and 
if it be plenty, he will lett or fell it for more ; 
and this will always hold good in the Long- 
run. But certain it is, that if the Circula- 
tion of Money be flower or quicker in a 
State, the Proportion of Money required in 
Circulation confequently will be more or lefs, 

According to this Suppofition, if 2000 
Ounces of Silver ferved to carry on all the 
Circulation on the Eftate we confidered, 
the Land-proprietors Rents ought to have 
been 6000 Qunces, and the Three Rents 

equal 
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equal in Value to 18,000 Ounces ; and con- 
fequently the hard Money, which carries on 
the Circulation and Barter in a State, may be 
efteemed equal in Value to the ninth Part of 
the annual Produé? of the Lands of the faid 
Eftate. : 

Sir Wm. Petty, in a Manufcript written in 
the Year 1685, fuppofes frequently, that the 
circulating Money in a State is equal to the 
tenth Part of the annual Produc? of the Land ; 
and, though he affigns no Reafons any-where 
for fuch a Conjeture, it looks to me, as if 
his great Experience and Sagacity had led him 
into that Proportion. 

As his Suppofition does not differ greatly 
from what has been fuggefted, we might 
come in to his Notion, provided it would lead 
us into any ufeful Knowlege : Whereas in 
fixing a Proportion between the circulating 
Money in a State, and the Rents of the Land- 
Proprietors, whereof the Sum may be known 
by an accurate Land-Tax, the Knowlege of 
the actual Sum of Money requifite in Circu- 
lation, we find, may be obtained upon ra- 
tional Principles. 

It is eafy to conceive, that foreign Trade re- 
quires no great additional Sum of hard Money 
to carry on its Circulation in a State, when 
the Balance of Trade is equal. In this Cafe, 
the Goods and Commodities exported, pay the 
Value of thofe that are imported: When 
the Land-Proprietors confume the foreign 
Commodities, they pay the Undertakers HE 
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the foreign Trade what they had advanced 
for them ; and thefe pay the fame Value to 
the Undertakers of the exported Goods, 
which compenfate for thofe imported : And 
this is all paid out of the firft landed Rent ; 
and, where the Actors concerned in the two 
other Rents, confume foreign Commodities, 
the Money neceffary for the Circulation of 
the faid Rents alfo, is fufficient to anfwer the 
current Payments. 

All the Influence foreign Trade feems to 
have upon the Circulation of Money in a 
State, is, that it fometimes retards it, and 
makes it pafs through the Hands of more 
Undertakers, Brokers and Actors, than it 
otherwife would do. 

If the Proprietors of Land at Paris wear 
Genoa Velvets to the Value of 10,000 Ounces 
of Silver, and their Velvets are compenfated 
by 10,000 Ounces Value in Silver in French 
Cloth; the Proprietors out of the Rents pay 
the Velvet-merchants, as Undertakers, 10,000 
Ounces ; they pay this Sum to the Genca- 
Banker or Remitter ; he pays the fame to the 
Cloth-workers, who fends Cloth to Genoa in 
Bills of Exchange. But, if the Land-Pro- 
prietors at Paris wore Cloth inftead of the 
Velvets, they would pay directly the 10,000 
Ounces to the Cloth-merchant; and fo that 
Money would not pafs through fo many 
Hands, as in the other cafe it would: And 
it is in this Senfe only, that foreign Trade 

fhould 
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fhould feem to affect the Circulation of 
Money. 

To corroborate the Train of reafoning here 
purfued, it may be further confidered, that 
all Barters which are made by Evaluation in 
a trading State, require no ready-money for 
the Circulation of their Trafic. If the 
Woollen-draper fells the Baker 100 Ounces 
of Silver value in Cloth, and the Baker fup- 
plies the Woollen-draper with the like Value 
in Bread, both at the current Price, thefe 
Dealings are carried on without the Medium 
of Money—And the more fuch Kind of bar- 
tering-Negociations take Place in a State, the 
lefs ready Money is requifite to uphold the 
commercial Circulation. If the Woollen- 
draper fupplies the Wine-merchant with the 
Cloth neceffary for the Confumption of his 
Family at the Market Price ; and the Wine- 
merchant alfo fupplies, at the Market Rate, 
the Woollen-draper with the Wine his Fa- 
mily confumes : If they give mutual Credit 
to each other, when they come to fettle their 
Accounts at the Year’s end; all the Money 
required to carry on thefe Dealings will be no 
more than the Sum which pays the Diffe- 
rence, 

From what has been faid, it may rationally 
be inferred, that Punctuality, Integrity, and 
Confidence in Dealings in a commercial State, 
augment thofe Kinds of trafficable Barters by 
Evaluation ; and, in confequence thereof, 


make Money go farther in Circulation : And 
Experience 
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Experience tells us, that when either the 
private or the public Credit is injured, the 
general Circulation in fuch a Nation is clog- 
eed, and Money, in confequence thereof, 
grows fcarcer. 

The Bank of England as well as the private 
Bankers of this Kingdom, are a great Aid 
and Affiftance to the general Circulation ; 
efpecially when in the way of Traflic or 
otherwife, it may not be fo convenient or fo 
fafe to circulate Specie upon every Occafion ? 
‘They are more particularly ufeful by prevent- 
ing great Sums from being kept in private 
Hands motionlefs ; which contributes to ac- 
celerate the general Circulation of all Nego- 
ciations. Thefe Confiderations feem to con- 
firm, that by Means of the Quantity of hard 
Money in the Nation, according to the loweft 
Eftimate that has ever been madethereof of late 
Years; together with the conjunctive Aid offuch 
adegree of folid Paper-Credit, that this Nation 
may always command, while the Public 
Credit fhall be eftablifhed upon the Founda- 
tion that is hereby humbly aimed at ; we need 
not be under any Apprehenfion but we may 
be able to raife the Supplies within the Year, 
without the Rifque of being difappointed in 
the Attempt. 

There never was a greater Spirit of Refent- 
ment and Indignation raifed in this Nation 
than at prefent againft the common Enemy ; 
and therefore we can fcarce ever expect a 
more favourable Oceafion to try the Experi- 
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ment propofed. Nor can we have reafon to 
apprehend any Hazard or Danger that can 
attend fuch a Trial: For, if any Funds pro~ 
pofed for the Purpofe fhould be deficient, 
can we fuppofe that the Nation would not 
chearfully make good any Deficiency that 
might happen, when they were convinced 
that this was not only a Scheme of nationak 
Parfimony and Oeconomy, but of national 
Honour and Glory? Nor could any thing 
prove more fo, at this critical Conjuncture of 
our Aftairs. It would be more to the real 
Intereft and Honour of the Kingdom to raife 
Three or Four Millions within the Year, 
than to be able to borrow double the sum; 
becaufe the one would demonttrate to the 
whole World, that fuch were our Refources 
of Treafure, that we can never be compel- 
led to make a difhonourable Peace; and the 
other would only fhew, that fo defperate 
were our Circumftances, that we would bor- 
row on, till we fhould nut be able to borrow 
more; and that we were as indifferent to the 
Payment of the Intereft as of the Principal. 
And the deeper and deeper the Nation is 
plunged into Debt, muft not the very In- 
tere{t-money grow more and more preca- 
carious? When once the public Creditors 
take an Alarm of this Kind, the Power of 
borrowing will ceafe: And is there not far 
more national Rifque and Hazard run, by 
purfuing fuch aSyftem than by attempting to 
reverfe it without fuffering public Affairs to 

come 
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come to fuch an Extremity? The imminent 
Danger lies in the Continuance of the Scheme 
of encreafing the public Debts, and perpe- 
tuating the Encreafe of national Taxes, not 
in timely ftopping the Encreafe of both. 

The Money to be raifed for the annual 
Supplies in the general Manner propofed can- 
not be faid to be drawn fafter out of the 
Hands of the People than it will return to 
them again in the Channels of Circulation ; 
and that not only by the Navy and Army, &c. 
but by an advanced general Balance of our 
Commerce ; for no Meafures could more ef- 
fectually contribute to that, than demonftrat- 
ing to all Europe, the Extent of the national 
Purfe, and thereby difplaying the Length of 
the Briti/b Sword. Such real Weight would 
this give us with every Potentate of Chriften- 
dom that all would court our Friendthip, from 
a Dread of our Power: And then would be the 
Time to turn our Thoughts to the planning 
of commercial Treaties, and making fuch 
Alliances, as would {till more and more en- 
creafe the particular Balances of our Trade, 
and thereby proportionally augment the ge- 
neral Bailance in our Favour, even in Time 
of War. And would not this Addition to 
our Profperity, ftill the better enable the Na- 
tion to continue to raife the Supphes within 
the Year, when they experienced fuch wife 
Meatures to be attended with Confequences 
fo beneficial as well as fo honourable to the 
whole Briti/h Empire 2 

When 
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When the Scheme of running the Nation 
farther and farther in Debt, was once laid 
afide, the moneyed-Intereft would begin in 
Farneft to turn their Thoughts upon the 
Purfuits of honourable Traffic, and bring up 
their Families accordingly; which would 
gradually obliterate all future ExpeCtation of 
gain by trading only between the Exchange 
and the Exchequer, 

The national Debts firft drew out of pri- 
vate Hands, moft of the Money which fhould, 
and otherwife would have been lent to our 
fkilful and induftrious Merchants and Tra- 
defmen: this made it difficult for fuch to 
borrow any Money upon perfonal Security, 
and this Difficulty foon made it unfafe to 
lend any upon fuch Security; which of 
Courfe deftroyed all private Credit ; thereby 
greatly injured our Commerce in general, 
and for Want of Money introduced the dif- 
advantageous Cuftom of dealing upon large 
Credit, as before obferved, in the Courfe of 
thefe Letters. 

But our ceafing to encreafe the public 
Debts, will fenfibly convince the public Cre- 
ditors, of the Ability of the Nation gradu- 
ally to lefien thofe we have already contrac- 
ted ; and this would gradually prepare them 
to think of other Ways of employing their 
Money than keeping it wholly in the Stocks : 
which will prove as prejudicial totheir Progeny 
inthe End, astothe Kingdom in general ; for 
this will only encourage their Families in a 

difgraceful 
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diferaeeful Indolence, Supinefs and wan 
ion Extravagance, that ends in Ruin ; where- 
as, the prefent Stockholders becoming al- 
larmed, in Regard to the Situation of their 
Debts, and bringing up their Children to 
Commerce and Employments ufeful to the 
State; they will ceafe to be drones in the Hive 
of Induftry, and by that Means preferve their 
Fortunes and Families from Calamity and 
Dithenour. 

It is, therefore, for the Intereft of the Pofte- 
rity of our Stockholders themfelves, that our 
public Debts fhould rather be diminifhed 
than encreaied ; and to a Degree, that none 
but fuch who are Widows and Orphans, 
and other diftreffed and fuperannuated Peo- 
ple, who were incapable of carrying on any 
Bufinefs or Employment beneficial to the 
Community, fhould be Proprietors: and if any 
of the public Creditors fhould become perpe- 
tual Annuitants in this Kingdom, fuch only 
fhould feem to have an exclufive Right to it ; 
and this may, perhaps, be the beft Reafon that 
can be affigned for the Continuance of any 
Proportion of the public Debts. 

Nor can thofe, who are Advocates for the 
Syftem of augmenting the Public Debts, be 
true Friends to the public Creditors, let their 
Pretenfions be as they may; for we have 
Reafon to believe, from what has been be- 
fore urged, that the more thofe Debts are en- 
creafed, the more their Intereft-money is 
fchemed to be reduced, and the more that 
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is reduced, the lefs fecure will their Intereft- 
money be; and I hope I may be allowed to 
fay, that thofe, who have hatched Defigns 
which ftrike at the very Root of the Pro- 
perty, of our whole moneyed-Intereft, are 
their fuperlative Enemies inftead of their 
beft Friends. 

lf the public Creditors do not view their 
Concerns in this Light, we may fear it is for 
Want of duly confidering their own Intereft ; 
for that confifts in difcouraging new public 
Loans and new Taxes, becaufe fuch will lef- 
fen the Value of the old. But it is not for 
the Intereft of a few to declare they can fee 
this: though it is for theIntereft of Ninety-nine 
out of the Hundred of the national Creditors 
to difcern it, unlefs they will fuffer their 
whole moneyed-Property to be fwallowed 
up by a very few, to the abfolute Ruin and 
Deftruction of all the Rett. 

Long, too long have the public Creditors 
been amufed, that they are a great and fun- 
damental Support of the prefent moft augutft 
and illuftrious Family upon the’Throne of thefe 
Realms ; and therefore it is to be feared, that it 
has been infinuated where it ought not, the 
more the Nation isinvolved in Debts, the more 
fecure will the prefent Eftablifhment be ren- 
dered: whereas the very contrary of this ap- 
pears to my plain Underftanding ; forecer= 
tain it is that the Encreafe of the public Debts 
and Taxes create Clamours, Difcontent and 
Heartburningsamongft the People ; which, at 
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length, terminate in a Spirit of Difloyalty ; 
and thofe who are, by Principle, difaffected 
to the prefent Government, take Advantage 
of thofe Difcontents, and leave no Arts un- 
practifed to fpread their Difaffe€tion as uni- 
verfally as poffible. Nor is there any thing 
that gives the Enemies of our happy Efta- 
blifhment greater Uneafinefs than Meafures 
that tend to the Diminution of our public 
Incumbrances, and the Benefit of the public 
Credit. 
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Further Confiderations on the Nature of public 
Credit, which feem to confirm what has been 
urged. 


VERY one will difcern the Applica- 

tion of the preceding Principles, to the 

Point they are intended to confirm ; 
and therefore in this Letter, we fhall ftill 
further purfue the general Confideration of 
the Nature and Foundation of the public 
Credit; from whence likewife will be dedu- 
cible Confequences, that appear {till farther 
to corroborate the Neceffity of introducing 
the Meafures propofed. 

The Credit of the State, proceeds in ge- 
neral from the fame Sources as that of pri- 
vate Men and Companies ; that is to fay, the 
real Securities of the State itfelf, and the 
perfonal Securities of thofe that govern it. 

It would be a grofs Miftake to value thofe 
Securities by the general Capital of a Na- 
tion, as is done with regard to particular Se- 
curities. Thofe Calculations carried to Ex- 
tremes, as they have been hy fome Writers, 
are fit only to amufe idle Imaginations, and 
may be productive of pernicious Principles 
in a Nation. 

The 
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The real Securities of a State are the Sum 
of Tributes it is able to raife from the People 
without hurting Agriculture or Trade; for 
otherwife, the Abufe of the Impofts would 
be deftructive of it, and Confufion would 
be near at hand. 

If the Impofts are fufficient to pay off the 
Intereft of the Debts contracted ; to defray 
all current Expences both at Home and 
Abroad ; to difcharge yearly a confiderable 
Part of the Debts: In fhort, if befides the 
prefent Tributes, there ftill remain behind 
Refources fufficient to anfwer any extraor- 
dinary new Demand before all old Scores are 
cleared, one may fafely fay, there is a real 
Security. 

To determine the exact Degree of that 
Security, it would be neceflary to know the 
Nature of the Demands or Wants that may 
happen, how near or how remote they are, 
and how long they are likely to laft: After 
which, they fhould be compared in all their 
Circumftances with the Refourees that pro- 
bably would arife from the Payment of the 
Debts that may be begun to be difcharged, the 
general Credit and Affluence of the Nation. 

If the Security be not clear in the Eyes 
of all, the Credit of the State may be fup- 
ported by Management, till the very Inftant 
of a great Call or Want. But then that 
Want will not be fatisfied, or if it is, it will 
be by deftructive and ruinous Means. All 
Confidence, with regard to former Engage- 
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ments, will ceafe; it will likewife ceafe be- 
tween Man and Man, according to the 
Principles we have before laid down. The 
Confequence of that Diforder will be a great 
Stagnation of the Circulation of Commodi- 
ties: Let us fee what will be the Effeats, 

Capitals in Lands will diminifh with their 
Produce; common Misfortunes unite thofe 
only whofe Hope: are common ; wherefore 
it is to be prefumed, that Capitals in Money 
and valuable Effects will be fecured in other 
Countries, or carefully concealed : Induftry, 
affrighted and unemployed, will feek a Shel- 
ter with her Capital in other Afylums. What 
will then become of all the Projects found- 
ed on the Immenfity of a national Ca- 
pital ? 

The perfonal Securities of thofe who go- 
vern may be exactly valued; for the De- 
grees of Ufefulnefs which the State reaps 
from its Credit, the Skill, Prudence, and 
OEconomy of its Minifters, lead to Exacti- 
tude in fmall Things as well as in great. 
This laft Point operates fo ftrongly on the 
Opinion of Men, as to be able on emergent 
Occafions to fupply the Place of reat Secu- 
rities; nay, fo as that without it, real Se- 
curities have not their Effect. It is of fuch 
Importance, that Operations in themfelves 
contrary to the Principles of Credit, have 
been feen to fufpend the total Fall of that 
Credit, when undertaken with Views of 
Exactitude. I do not, however, mean to 
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launch out in Praife of thofe Operations, 
always dangerous when not attended with 
full Succefs ; and which, being referved for 
Times of Calamity, are always wrong where 
there is a Poffibility of avoiding them. They 
are like pulling down Part of a great Build- 
ing to fave the reft from the Flames: But it 
requires a vaft Superiority of Views to re- 
folve upon fuch Sacrifices, and to know how 
to get the better of the Opinion of Man- 
kind. Thofe forced Situations are a necef- 
fary Confequence of the Abufe of public 
Credit. 

After having explained the Motives of 
public Confidence in the State, and pointed 
out its natural Bounds, it is necefiary to en- 
quire into the Effect of public Debts in 
themfelves. 

Befides the Difference of which we have 
taken Notice in the Manner of valuing the 
real Securities of a State, and thofe of pri- 
vate Men, there are farther material Diffe- 
rences between thofe Credits. 

When private Men contract a Debt, they 
have two Advantages: In the firft Place, it 
is in their own Power to retrench their Ex- 
pences until they have paid it; and edly, 
they may make more of the Money borrow- 
ed, than the Interefts they are obliged to 
pay for it. 

A State encreafes its annual Expence by 
contracting Debts, without being able to 
retrench the Expences neceflary towards its 
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Support ; becaute it is always in a forced Si- 
tuation with regard to its foreign Safety. A 
State never borrows but to fpend; therefore 
it cannot reap from the Debts it contraéts, 
any Advantages whereby the real Securities 
it offers to its Creditors can be encreafed. 
At leaft it very feldom happens fo; nor can 
thofe chance Occafions be included in what 
is called public or national Debts. Neither ought 
we to confound with them, thofe momen- 
tary Loans which are made with a View of 
ae: Times of Payment, and of faci- 
itating them. That kind of Oeconomy be- 
longs to the Clafs of perfonal Securities, and 
encreafes the Motives of public Confidence. 
But let us by the way obferve, that thofe 
Operations are never fo quick, fo cheap, nor 
{tand fo much in need of intermediate Cre- 
dits, as when the Revenues are known to 
be clear. 

The queftion therefore, here relates to 
Alienations only. 

In that Cafe a Body politic being able to 
make no other than a chargeable Ufe of its 
Credit, whilft that of private Men is of ge- 
neral Ufe to them, it is ealy to eftablifh a 
new Difterence between them. It confifts 
in this, that the Ufe which the State makes 
of its Credit may be detrimental to the Sub- 
ject’s Credit ; whereas the multiplied Credit 
of the Subjects, if not carried too great 
Lengths in Point of Time, can never be 
otherwife than ufeful to the Credit of the State. 

7 The 
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The Ufe which the State makes of its 
Credit, may hur. the Subject feveral Ways. 

Fir, By the Load of Charges it accumu- 
lates or perpetuates: Whence it is reafonable 
to conclude, that all Alienation of the pub+ 
lic Revenues is a greater Burden to the 
People, than an Increafe of Impofts only 
temporary. 

Secondly, Ways of fubfifting without Work, 
and in Reality at the Expence of the reft of 
the Community, are introduced by the 
means of public Loans. The Confequence 
is, that the Culture of the Lands is negle@t- 
ed; Money goes out of Trade, which 
dwindles, and at laft falls, and with it perifh 
Manufactories, Navigation, Agriculture, the 
Facility of collecting the public Revenues; 
and in fhort, thofe Revenues themfelves by 
Degrees. If, however, the Decline of Com- 
merce be fufpended by local Circumftances, 
or a Number of uncommon Facilities con- 
curring, the Progrefs of the Diforder will 
be flow, but ftill it will be felt by Degrees. 

Thirdly, From there being lefs Trade and 
more Wants inthe State, it follows; that the 
Number of Borrowers will be greater than 
that of Lenders. The Intereft of Money 
will therefore keep up higher than is con- 
fiftent with the Plenty of it; and that In- 
convenience becomes a new Obftacle to the 
Encreafe of Commerce and Agriculture. 

Fourthly, The high Intereft of Money in- 
duces Foreigners to remit their's, in order to 
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become Creditors of the State. I thall not 
dwell on the puerile Prejudice of thofe who 
call the Acquifition of that Money an Ad- 
vantage: unlefs where the commercial Inter- 
eft of States are mutually connected. The 
Rivals of a Nation unconnec¢ted in their Trad- 
ing-Interefts, have not a more certain Way to 
ruin it’s Commerce and enrich themfelves, 
than by being concerned in it’s public Debts. 

Fifthly, Public Debts are attended with ex- 
traordinary Means or Impofts, whereby im- 
menfe Fortunes are made very foon and 
without Rifk. Other Ways of gaining are, 
on the contrary, flow and uncertain: for 
which Reafon Men and Money will fly from 
other Profeflions. The Circulation of fuch 
Commodities.as are of moft general Ufe, is 
interrupted by that Difproportion, and is not 
compenfated by the Encreafe of the Luxury 
of a few. 

Sixthly, To let thofe public Debts become 
Money, is adding a voluntary Abufe to a 
neceflary one. The Effect of thofe multi- 
plied Reprefentations of Specie, will be the 
fame as that of an Encreafe of it’s Mafs: 
Commodities will be reprefented by a greater 
Quantity of Metals, which will leffen the 
Sale of them abroad. We have feen, in Fits 
of Confidence, before the Secret of thofe 
Reprefentations was known, the Ufe of them 
give fuch Life to general Credit that the 
Rate of Intereft has reduced itfelf naturally : 
that Reduction made fome Amends for the 

Incon- 
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Inconvenience of the too great Rife of the 
Price of Things relatively to other Nations 
who paid a higher Intereft. It would be un- 
wife to expect it now; and all forced Reduc- 
tions are contrary to the Principles of public 
Credit. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that a great 
Mafs of Metals is in itfelf indifferent to a 
State, confidered abftratedly from other 
States. It is the Circulation of it’s Commo- 
dities, either at home or abroad, that confti- 
tutes the People’s Happinefs ; And that Cir- 
culation requires a proportional Diftribution 
of the general Mafs of Money in all the Pro- 
vinces, by which Commodities are furnifhed. 

If the Circulating-paper, looked upon as 
Money, is fpread over a State, where fome 
inward Defect occafions a very unequal Di- 
{tribution of Riches, the common People will 
not be more at their Eafe, notwithitanding the 
great Multiplicity of Money-reprefentations 
butthe contrary;forCommodities will be dearer, 
and work for Foreigners lefs common. By 
continuing to add to that Mafs of Signs, there 
will be by Starts a forced Circulation, which 
will prevent the Rife of Intereft: for it is 
probable at leaft, that if the Mafs of the Me- 
tals themfelves, or of their Reprefentations, 
was not to increafe in a State where they are 
unequally diftributed, the Intereft of Money 
would rife again in Places where the Circu- 
lation fhould be leaft. 
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If Reductions of Intereft have been feen 
in Countries where Paper-money has been 
multiplied without ceafing, nothing ought 
to be inferred from thence contrary to thefe 
Principles, becaufe thofe Reductions were 
not then quite voluntary; they can be con- 
fidered only as the Effet of the RefleGions 
made by the Proprietors of that Paper-mo- 
ney on the Nation’s Inabilities. 

Banks are a Branch of Credit, when con- 
fidered as being deftined only to difcount the 
Obligations of Merchants whether Notes or 
Bills of Exchange, and to facilitate their 
Credit. 

The Object of thofe Eftablifhments fuffi- 
ciently indicates their Ufefulnefs in all Coun- 
tries, where the Circulation of Commodities 
is interrupted by the Want of Credit. 

If the circulating Signs are doubied, and 
the Quantity of Commodities be encreafed 
but half, the Prices will raife a quarter 
Part: 

To calculate what ought to be in a Coun- 
try the Degree of the Multiplication of Com- 
modities in Proportion to that of the Signs, 
it would be neceffary to know the Extent of 
the Lands, their Fruitfulnefs, the Manner in 
which they are cultivated, the Improvements 
they are fufceptible of, the Populoufnefs, 
Number of Men employed, and Number un- 
employed, the Induftry and general Man- 
ners and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, their 
natural, artificial and political Means and Ad- 
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vantages of Circulation at home and abroad ; 
the Price of fuch foreign Commodities as 
compete with them : and the Tafte and Abi- 
lities of the Confumers. So complicated a 
Calculation may be thought impoffible ; But 
the greater the fudden Augmentations of the 
Signs fhall be, the lefs it is probable their 
Commodities fhould multiply in any reafon- 
able Proportion with them. 

If the Price of Commodities rifes, it may, 
with equal Truth be faid, that by the greater 
Multiplication of Signs than of Commodi- 
ties, and the Activity of the new Circula- 
tion, there will then be fewer Borrowers 
than Lenders ; wherefore Money will lofe of 
ise cices 

That Fall will confequently be in compo- 
fite Proportion to the Number of Lenders 
and Borrowers. 

It eafes Commodities of a Part of the 
Charges Merchants are at to fellthem. The 
Charges fo leffened are, the Intereft of the 
Merchants Difburfements, the Valuation of 
the Rifks they run, and the Price of their 
Labor ; the two laft are always governed by 
the Rate of the firft, and are generally va- 
lued at double of it. From thefe three firft 
Diminutions refult farther, a greater Cheap- 
nefs of Navigation, and a lefs Valuation of 
the Dangers of the Sea. 

Altho’ thofe Savings are confiderable, they 
do not leffen intrinfically the firft Value of 
the national Commodities ; it is plain they 
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leffen it only relatively to other Nations, ri- 
val Sellers of the fame Commodities, who 
keep up the Intereft of their Money higher, 
in Proportion to the Mafs they poffefs. If 
thofe Nations fhould lower their Intereft in 
the fame Proportion, it would be the firft 
Value of the Commodities, Things being 
equal in other Refpects, that would deter- 
mine the Superiority. 

Tho’ the Confequences drawn feem very 
clear, yet it may not be amifs to take a {e- 
cond curfory View of them. 

We have feen the Bank give frefh Life to 
the Circulation of Commodities and reftore 
general Credit by the actual Multiplication 
of Signs: whence refult a double Caufe 
of Encreafe of the Price of all Things, the 
one natural and falutary, the other forced 
and dangerous. . 

The Inconvenience of the latter is partly 
corrected, with Regard to the Competition 
of other Nations, by the Diminution of the 
Intereft of Money. 

From what we have faid it may therefore 
be concluded, that where-ever Circulation and 
Credit enjoy a certain Degree of Celerity and 
Adtivity, Banks are ufelefs and even dangerous, 
In Regard to the Circulation of Money, it 
may be obferved that it’s Principles are ne- 
ceflarily the Principles of Credit itfelf, which 
is only the Image of it: the fame Methods 
preferve and animate them. They confift, 
Firft, In the proper Execution of good Laws 

to 
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to prevent the Abufe of Truft or Confidence. 
Secondly, In the Scarcity of the feveral Inter- 
efts, by which the State is connected with 
private Perfons, either as Subjects or as Cre- 
ditors. Thirdly, By ufing every Method na- 
tural, artificial and political, proper to favour 
Induftry and foreign Trade; which implies 
a Fiance fubordinate to Trade. 

If any one of thefe Rules be neglected, no 
Bank, no human Power will be able to efta- 
blifh an entire and mutual Confidence among 
Men: that Confidence depends on Opinion, 
or in other Words, on Perfuafion or Con- 
viction. 

If thefe Rules are followed throughout, 
a general Credit will certainly be the Con- 
fequence. 

The Encreafe of Prices on the Revival of 
Credit, will be only in Proportion to the ac- 
tual Mafs of Money, and the Quantity of 
foreign Confumptions. The Encreafe of 
Prices by the continual Introduction of anew 
Quantity of Metals, and the Rivalfhip of 
Merchants by the Extenfion of Commeree, 
tend to diminifh Profits: that Diminution of 
Profits, and the Encreafe of general Eafe and 
Opulence, will make the Intereft of Money 
fall, as in the fuppofed Cafe of a Bank: but 
the Reduétion of that Intereft will be much 
more advantageous in the prefent Cafe than 
in the other, becaufe the firft Value of Com- 
modities will not be encreafed fo much. 
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In order to conceive this Difference, it is 
neceflary to remember three Principles al- 
ready often repeated, and efpecially when 
we have been {peaking of the Circulation of 
Money. 

The People’s Hate aereiet on the Quick- 
nefs and Activity of the Circulation of Com- 
modities: That Circulation is more or lefs 
quick and active, according to th © proportio- 
nal Diftribution of the Mats, mhstever4 it be of 
Metals or Signs, which we may call Money, 
and not according to the proportional Diftri- 
bution of a large Mafs of Metals or Signs, 
or Money: aie Diminution of the ies eft 
of Money is always in compofite Proportion 
to the Number of Lenders and Borrowers. 

So that the proportional Diftribution of 
an unequal Mafs of Signs being equal, the 
Cafe of the People will be relatively the 
fame; there will be relatively the fame Pro- 
portion between the Number of Borrowers 
and of Lenders, and the Intereft of Money 
will likewife be the fame. 

But the firft Value of Commodities will 
be in Proportion to the reciprocal Inequality 
of the Mafs of Signs. 

Notwithftanding the Inconveniencies of a 
Bank, if the State bee in one of thofe dread- 
ful Crifis, never to be forgot, in which it 
cannot exert itfelf; it is plain that fuch an 
Eftablifhment affords the {peedieft and moft 

rectual Refource, if kept within proper 
Bounds. 
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The Meafure of thofe Bounds will be the 
Portion of Aétivity neceflary to the State in 
Order to reftore public Confidence by De- 
grees: A Bank may likewife be uferul in 
{mall Countries, whofe Wants are greater 
than their Superfluities, or who poflefs Com- 
modities the only one’s of their Kind, 

Hitherto we have fpoken only of folid 
Banks, that is to fay, of thofe whofe Obli- 
gations or Notes are balanced by a mercan- 
tile Pledge. Thofe States which have con- 
fidered them only as a Means of facilitating 
Expences, have enjoyed their Profperity no 
longer than till their Credit has been attack- 
ed in its fundamental Points. At all Times, 
and in all Countries, the Ruin of fuch a 
Credit bears down with it for along while 
that of the Body Politic: But even before 
Things came to that Extremity, infinite 
Confufion will have arifen at Home, as we 
have before fhewn {peaking of national or 
public Debts. 

Every one, who has attended to what has 
been faid in the former Letters, will eafily 
difcern how far thefe Principles tend to efta- 
blith the Syftem we would introduce; and 
therefore we {hall leave every one to make 
the Application, 
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The Opinion that fome Foreigners * entertain of 
the national Debts, and the public Credit of 
this Kingdom. 


? IS impoffible that Riches, (fays a 

learned Foreigner, whofe Principles 

I hall frequently cite, and adopt 
where I think them juft) either real or arti- 
ficial, fhould encreafe to a prodigious De- 
gree, in a State, without Manufactures en- 
creafing in the fame Proportion. The low 
Intereft of Money may make fome Amends 
for this Over-rate. 

’Tis an evident Maxim, that whatever 
Nation has Money at the cheaper Intereft, 
all other Things, confidered on a Par, will 
ruin all other Countries in Competitorthip. 
Therefore, England has reduced the Intereft 
of the public Creditors to 3 4 per Cent. till 
the Year 1757, and after that to 3 per 
Cent, 

To have a right Notion of the Effects of 
this Operation, it muft be obferved, that the 


* Le Negotiant Anglois, ou Traduction Libre du Livre 
intitule : The Briti/> Merchant. See the preliminary Difcourfe 
thereto affixed. Although this ingenious Writer makes fome 
Miftakes with Regard to the fpecific State of our Affairs ; yet 
there are many Things that may well deferve our Notice. 
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Merchant’s Profit in Commerce is regulated 
by the Value of his Money placed out at In- 
tereft in the public Stocks; and this Profit 1s 
commonly eftimated at twice as much up- 
on Account of the Rifk, their Labor 
and Attention. Let us compare the Con- 
fequence of this Method of Computation 
upon an Undertaking of 30,0o0c/. carried on 
in Trade in Exg/and in the Year 1690, when 
the Intereft of Money was at 6 per Cent. and 
upon another of the fame Sum carried on in 
the Year 1757, when the Intereft fhall be 
reduced to 3 fer Cent. 

In 1690 a Merchant, by a Computation of 
the Expence of 1800/. a Year upon the Sum 
imagined for the Intereft, which that sum 
would have produced him on the Spot, and 
that the Profits of Trade might be equal to 
his Rifks, he was obliged to deduct the clear 
Sum of 1800/. over and above; that is to 
fay, this Money was to bring him upon the 
whole the Sum of 36co/. that he might be 
induced to employ the faid Stock in Trade. 

When the Intereft of Money is at 3 per 
Cent. the Gain of the Merchant, or of 
Trade, will be in its Proportion at 3 per 
Cent. which in the whole will be 6 per Cent. 
or the Sum of 1800/. on 30,0: 0/. trading 
Capital. Whence it is plain, that, according 
to this Value of 30,000/. an Englifh Mer- 
chant may make more of 1800/. than he 
could in the Year 1690, fuppofing Commo- 
dities at the fame Price; and that if they are 
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only encreafed by this Sum, the Foreigner 
will not pay dearer for them. 

"Tis as apparent alfo, that, if in the Year 
16go, an Lngh/bh Merchant only gained 
3c00/, by 30,000/, that is to fay, 10 per 
Cent. his Hazards were not fo well com- 
penfated as they will be in the Year 1757, 
by ga:ning on 1S00/ In fhort, that in Wea aas 
¥ oo/, upon 30,coc/. will be an handfome 
Profit, wirereas in 1690, there would have 
been a real Lofs. 

After having fhewn the Effect of this Ope- 
ration, it is proper to trace it back to the Be- 
ginning, in order to know the Circumftances 
of the Application. 

A Nation, which has no Mines, and 
makes no Conquefts, cannot certainly en- 
creafe the Mais of its Money but by foreign 
Commerce. 

In Proportion as this new Money is 
quickly circulated, the Commodities whereof 
fuch Money is the Reprefentative, not bear- 
ing fo great a Proportion therewith as before, 
they are imperceptibly reprefented by a Share 
of Money. 

But the letting out of this Money does not 
diminifh of itfelf, becaufe it is found in a 
greater Quantity than before; for if the Na- 
tion was to puta Stop all at once to its fo- 
reign Commerce, it is certain, that the new 
Mafs or Stock of Money would be diftributed 
in the fame Proporticn as the old. There 
would ftill remain more Borrowers than 

Lenders. 
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Lenders. The Intereft of Money would be 
kept up from that Time. Their Poor, who 
fhould not be employed in the Confumption 
of Commodities at home, would be in a 
worfe Situation than before ; for Provifions 
would be dearer, and they would no longer 
be in a Way to procure them by Labor. 

The continual Encreafe of foreign Com- 
modities is alone fufficient to force the mo- 
neyed Men to lower the Rate of Intereft 
themfelves. In Proportion as a_ greater 
Number of Men grow rich, and continue to 
enrich themfelves by their Labor, the Num- 
ber of Borrowers decreafes, while that of 
the Lenders encreafes. On the other Hand, 
the more Merchants there are, the lefs are 
their Profits, and they are accuftomed to re- 
ceive the lefs Intereft for their Money. ’Tis 
a general Rule, that the natural low Rate of 
Intereft denotes a large Commerce, as a natural 
high Intereft does a fmall one. 

The Body Politic is in a very profperous 
State if fuch a Reduétion of Intereft is thus 
made of its own Accord, as was the very 
Cafe in Holland, as foon as the india Trade, 
Fithery, and the Navigation had thrown that 
immenfe Wealth into its Lap, which it now 
enjoys. 

But “tis proper to obferve, that in Holland 
they are all Traders; that they all live fru- 
eally; that they had no Way of improving 
their Money to better Advantage, than by 
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Commerce; and, in fhort, that it had few 
Competitors in that Courfe 

Thefe Remarks are of Importance, and 
will ferve to prove what an Influence the 
Notion of Circumftances has upon the Ap- 
plication of Principles. 

We will now confider in what a Situation 
England was when it made the laft Re- 
duction of Intereft, and what were its Mo- 
tives for it. 

The Induftry of all the Nations of Europe 
Is animated at once; confequently, there’s a 
very great Rivalfhip. The Wealth of Great 
Britain, in whatfoever it confifts, being mul- 
tiplied to a much higher Degree, than elfe- 
where, the Price of Commodities could not 
but encreafe there in a greater Proportion ; 
confequently, the very Hazard ran by their 
Exportation left but {mall Profit to its Mer- 
chants. On the other Hand, the Neceffities 
of this Government both public and private 
being great, the large Demand for Money 
drew with it a higher Rate of Intereft, than 
the Profit of the Trade, fetting all Rifks 
out of the Queftion. ”Twas, therefore, ne- 
ceflary that a Part of the Capital fhould be 
taken out of the Commerce: But one of its 
Branches loft in a Year, is not recovered 
fometimes in Centuries; befides, the People 
loft the Means of Employment, and of Con- 
fumption, zz Proportion as the Capitals were 
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In this critical Situation, Exgland could 
not hope that the ReduGion of Intereft 
fhould operate of itfelf; and a Reduction by 
Compulfion muft neceflarily hurt the Credit 
of the Government. 

But it preferr’d the Prefervation of its Com- 
merce, which alone is capable of furnifhing 
it with folid Meafures for fupporting its Cre- 
dit. Yet it muft be confeffed, that there 
would be no better Way of making an Ad- 
vantage of the Diforder ; for this Reduction, 
tho’ forced in the main, has preferv’d all the 
Appearances of Liberty. The Influence of 
the Government over the Companies, each 
of which depends on it by fome particular 
Intereft or other, obtained their Confent: 
At the fame Time their remaining Credit 
fecured it the neceflary Sums for fropofing a 
Reimburfement to the Creditors, who would 
not fubfcribe to the Reduction. 

This was undoubtedly a bold Step, and 
the Neceflity there was of lefiening the 
Charges of the Government, touched People 
at leaft as much as the Neceflity of favour- 
ing Commerce. Many Annuities remained 
unfubfcrib’d, and the landed Eftates funk 
greatly in Value. Thefe common Effeéts of 
the Lofs of the public Credit, could not 
well avoid being forefeen. Commerce be- 
ing fo clofely connected with it, that the 
latter muft needs fuffer by the Shocks given 
to the former; but fuch is the Nature of it, 
that it fooner or later recovers the Equili- 
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brium. The Reduction gives fpeedy Hopes 
of it, and never is a Government in a better 
Pofture, than when the trading Funds come 
to regain the fecond Rank in the public 
Confidence. The Bafis ’tis always founded 
on, is the Produce of the Lands to which 
it gives a Value in Proportion to the Brifk- 
nefs with which ’tis carry’d on, fince, by in- 
ceffantly multiplying the Riches, the Capital 
of the Nation, and the Mafs of its Money, 
unavoidably encreafe; but in Cafe of Ne- 
ceflity, a great Quantity of it muft flow back 
again into the public Funds. If then the 
Operation of the Government has been 
well conduéted, the Wifdom of the Na- 
tion cannot but be commended ; which be- 
ing too clear fighted not to comprehend all 
the Misfortunes with which it was threaten’d, 
has, from this Knowledge, drawn Argu- 
ments for putting Bounds to its Alarms. 

To have made the public Credit defperate 
all on a fudden, would have been the Ruin 
of every Thing; therefore every one fub- 
mitted to the Yoke of Neceflity, and at 
this Time (1753) none of the public Ac- 
tions are under Par. 

In Order to form a perfect Judgment, by 
what Operation the Intereft of Money in 
England was reduced from 4 per Cent. to 3 2, 
till 1757, and after that Date to 3 per Cent. 
tis neceffary to confider its Confequences, 
with Regard to the home Confumption, and 
then with Regard to the public Saas 
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The Author then proceeds to fhew, how 
the Reduction of Intereft muft affect the 
general Confumption of the native Commo- 
dities: Which being too tedious to men- 
tion minutely; and he having, indeed, com- 
mitted fome Miftakes, in Regard to the fpe- 
cific State of our Affairs; I fhall abridge the 
Matter, and lay before the Engli/h Reader, 
only what feems more effentially to concern 
his Country’s Interett. 

But it is very probable, continues he, that 
the Product of the Land, as well as the ne- 
ceflary Confumptions, will be the laft to be 
fenfible of the Diminution of the general 
Expence of the People; and always in a 
weaker Proportion. On the contrary, while 
foreign Commerce encreafes, as we {hall fee 
prefently, the People who are the grand 
Confumers of the Neceffaries of the firft 
and fecond Degree, ’tis probable, that the 
Produce of the Land will rife in Value: A 
great Part of this Diminution of the Con- 
{umption of the Annuitants, will therefore 
fall upon foreign Luxury; and the Govern- 
ment to determine the Effect of this Opera- 
tion with the more Certainty, again oppofes 
it with the ftrongeft Barriers. 

The other Part would really affeé the 
Employment of the People, if this InaCtion 
was not redrefled and even prevented by the 
Brifknefs of Foreign Commerce. 

Such an Operation gives it a confiderable 
and fudden Increafe, 1. Becaufe the Nation 
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being better enabled to fuftain the Compe- 
titorfhip of other People, or to obtain the 
Preference over them, the Opportunities of 
a lucrative Commerce muft neceffarily be the 
more frequent. 2. Becaufe as often as 
Commerce, allowing for all Hazards, offers 
a more confiderable Profit than other Ways 
of employing Money, a great Plenty of it 
muft needs flow back in its feveral Chan- 
nels; and if any of thofe Channels run over, 
it will find out new Ways of Circulation, 
and the Means of employing the People en- 
creafe inceflantly. 

Such is the chief Aim of any Government 
whatfoever, and this is the chief Operation 
of a Britifh Trade with Foreigners. The 
Value of Exports begins to be paid to the 
various Claffes of the Manufacturers, Work- 
men, Day Labourers in the Field, and the 
Owners of Land. 

If we value the Total of the Exports from 
England before the Reduétion of the Intereft 
of Money, at about 12 Millions Sterling, * and 
the Encreafe of the Exports only at Half a 
Million, it will be manifeft, that this Aug- 
mentation of the Foreign Commerce will 
make Amends for the Diminution in the 
Confumption of the Creditors by the Em- 
ployment of the People. 


* This is an extraordinary Suppofition, but we give it in 
the Author's Senfe; nor does it affeét his Argument. 
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Was the Balance of Trade of ever fo little 
Advantage to England before the Reduction, 
it is probable that it will be at leaft augment- 
ed by all the Value of the new Exportation ; 
which will circulate in the Proportion we 
have eftablifhed for calculating the Lofs oc- 
cafioned by their Abferce ; confequently the 
public and particular Revenues will be aug- 
mented, the Government and the Landed 
Eftates will be eafed, and all the Alteration 
will confift in the different Claffes of thofe 
who fhall pay the Workmen their Wages. 

If Things in England do not take this 
Courfe, or if there was a Stagnation in Com- 
merce, it will be a Proof that the public 
Credit has received fome Shock ; becaufe, 
tho’ the Reduction, had all the Appearances 
of being voluntarily, every one faw in the 
mean Time but too clearly that in Fact the 
Propofal of a Reimburfement was impraéti- 
cable, Therefore the Government has wifely 
diftributed the Effet of the Redudtion: it 
is to be fuppofed That in 1757, which is 
declared to be from 34 to 3 per Cent. will be 
infenfible. 

By thefe Remarks it may be judged, that 
when the Reductions operate of themfelves 
by the Plenty of Money, and the Strength 
of the public Credit, the Government abfo- 
lutely fuffers no Alteration by it; for it is a 
Tranfpiration that is mild, natural and falu- 
tary to the Body Politic. If by the Nature 
of Circumftances it becomes necefiary to aid 

and 
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and terminate this Tranfpiration, it is plain 
that there cannot be too much Precaution 
ufed in preferving the Qualities to it which 
it ought to have. In fine, Eng/and fecms to 
give the only Example, perhaps, of this 
Circumftance. 

I have treated, fays this Gentleman, the 
more largely of this Operation becaufe its 
Particulars prove that Foreign Commerce is 
the main Spring of a Government, when it 
can be had with Eafe; that every other In- 
tereft is fubordinate to it, becaufe that alone 
repairs in a Moment the Loffes which the 
Labor of the People or the public Reve- 
nues may fuftain: in a Word, that no Clafs 
of People except of fuch as have neither 
Land nor Induftry falls to decay if foreign 
Commerce flourifhes ; becaufe the Profit of 
its Balance is indifpenfably attended by a con- 
tinual Encreafe of the home Confumption. 

The Riches of a Body Politic ought to be 
compared to the Wealth of private Perfons. 
That which remains after Payment of Debts 
is true Property. A large Credit, as long as 
it fubfifts, does but give a great Power to lay 
out Money: It depends on the Opinion of 
Men and of the Debtors Refources: confe- 
quently it has Bounds of itfelf as well as all 
human Things ; and it has foreign Limits, 
which it is as hard to calculate as the Ca- 
prices of the Multitude. 

The Neceffity of the Exgl/hb Government ob- 


liged it to have recourfe to Loans in the War of 
1688, 
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1688, inProportion as the Expence exceeded 
the Revenues. The Credit which the Mo- 
ney-lenders give, being always ufurious, in 
Order for the punatual Payment thereof, it was 
thought advifeable to engage the public Re- 
venues to fuch as were inclined to be the 
Creditors of the Government, 

In 1698 Do€tor Davenant computed the 
general Expence of the People at 43 Millions 
Sterling ; in which were reckoned 15 Millions 
of the current Cafh; The public Debts 
amounted to 17 Millions, the Revenues to 
5 Millions, and every Year the Government 
was enabled to pay Two and a Half to its 
Creditors. The Gain of the annual Balance of 
Trade was valued at about 13 Millions Sterling. 

Every Thing feemed in a fair Way to 
come into Order again. The Refources were 
evident ; the imaginary Capital was almoft in 
Proportion with the real Capital; and from 
that Time the Security feemed to be perfect, 
by taking juft Meafures for eafing the 
Government. Davenant had proved with 
what Eafe this might be done, apprifing the 
Nation at the fame Time, That the public. 
Debts, were like thofe Cancer-Worms; whofe fe- 
cret Ravages in a Body at length abforb its 
Sabfance. 

England forgot fuch wife Maxims; and re- 
fufed to enjoy this Comfort, of which the 
Peace gave her a Profpedt, and engaged in 
the War of 1702, the Expences whereof ac- 
cumulated the public Debts, It’s own Mo- 
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ney, and that which was brought to it by 
Commerce went abroad in fome Meafure : 
The Nation had Recourfe to that of For- 
eigners to whom it became tributary for the 
whole Amount of the Intereft. 

In 1710 rofe the Soutb-Sea-Company, whofe 
Credit advanced in Proportion to the Hopes 
that were formed of having a Settlement 
granted it in South-America; which was to 
furnifh them with all the Riches of the Sa- 
aifh Colomes. As long as this Credit, or the 
Opinion which fupported it, fubfifted, the Go- 
vernment received great Affiftance theieby ; 
but it was in a very languifhing State, when 
ifewasercvived in 171,35 dynthes Peace) of, 
Utrecht. ‘The Scheme was then formed for 
enabling this Company to pay off all the 
Debts of the Nation; and it was fhewn what 
an Advantage was made of the general Con- 
fidence of the Public for leflening the In- 
terefts of Money in a Manner, which was 
really voluntary. This Confidence was na- 
tural; for the Profits which the Nation had 
Reafon to expect from the Affiento Treaty, 
the Care and Pundtuality of the Government 
in {upporting its Engagements, the confider- 
able Savings it made in the Article of Intereft, 
the Promife of employing it to the Repay- 
ment of the Capital Debt, all together jufti- 
fies the Eagernefs that was then demonitrat- 
ed. The Obligations of the Government, and 
of the Company attached to its Fortune, 


gave Men fo favourable an Opinion of the 
Capital 
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Capital, that it ferved for all the Occafions of 
Society like Specie itfelf, 

But whether this Nation in other Refpects, 
fo apt to attend to the Dictates of Reafon, is 
fond of giving the Preference to refined Ideas, 
and fuch as are far above the Sphere of com- 
mon Capacity; or whether it was owing to the 
Intoxication that commonly attends the ex- 
ternal Appearances of great Profperity, it 
carried the Delufion fo far as to think that 
the Debts of a Government were of Benefit 
and Advantage to it. 

For we find in the Briti/b Merchant, 
that in 1714, even before the complete Re- 
eftablifhment of Credit, the People’s Ex- 
pence amounted to 50 Millions Sterl. ; which 
was 7 Millions more than in 1698. From 
hence it is inferred, that a greater Number of 
People was employed; yet the Mafs of Mo- 
ney was not encreafed, of which there could 
be no Manner of Doubt ; confequently they 
were perfuaded that the Multiplication of the 
public Debts, when they became Signs or 
Reprefentations of Money having produced 
thefe Effects, it was of public Advantage. 

They pretended, that itis no more than the 
right Hand lending to the Left; and the 
Riches of the Nation would be trebled, con- 
fequently its general Confumptions would have 
been greater: In fine, thofe of the Government 
would encreafe in Proportion, for real Riches 
are the Sinews of Government, the Pledge 
of their Superiority : and if artificial Riches 

produce 
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produce the Effects of it, to what a Degree 
of Power will not Great Britain arrive? 

But one fingle Remark defeats the whole, 
and the Perfon whom it efcapes mutt fubmit 
to the Delufion. : 

The Effect of a creat Quantity of Money 
exifting in a State muft be properly diftin- 
guifhed from the Effect of the Encreafe of 
that Quantity. 

The Plenty or Scarcity of Money is indif- 
ferent in a Country abftractedly from its Po- 
litical Concerns with its Neighbours: Sir 
William Petty and Mr. Davenant have thus 
calculated the Quantity of Money neceflary 
for Circulation 

Half of the Revenue of the L. 

Lands in 1698 - 5,000,000 

A Quarter of the Revenue of 

1,300,000 Houfes, in ditto 5,000,000 
One Week’s Expence of the 


People, ditto 760,230 
One Fourth of the Value of 
the Exportations, ditto 1,500,000 
Mr. Davenant adds to it One 
Fourth of the Value of Ma- 
nufacturers ~ =" §-1;000;000 
9,269,230 


If inftead of fifteen Millions in Specie, 
which were in England in 1698, there had 
been only feven Millions and one half, and at 


the fame Time Provifions had been at lefs 
than 
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than half of the Value, ’tis plain, that in- 
ftead of 9,269,230 /. deem’d necefiary for 
Circulation, there would have been want- 
ing but 4,63:,615/. without any Prejudice 
to Induftry and Commerce. The People 
would have been as much employed, and 
the relative Plenty of Money, would have 
been in the fame Degree in the State, and 
amoneft its Members. 

For let us fuppofe a Kingdom which has 
no foreign Relation, if all the Parts and 
different Clafie. of its People, lend one ano- 
ther mutual Affittance, it will be happy, 
tho’ it has little Money. 

If it hs: a great Quantity of Maney, the 
Productions of Art and Nature will be re- 
prefented by a greater Quantity of Specie; 
but the Labor will ftill be the fame, con- 
fequently the People will not be a Jot the 
happier. 

"Tis not, therefore, in the Quantity of the 
circulating Cafh, that the interior Strength of 
a Body Politic confifts, but in the Circula- 
tion of Con modities. 

Yet the actual Increafe of the Mafs of 
Metals is, on the contrary, of very great Im- 
portance to it. In Order to open a clear 
View of the Effects thereof, we will fuppofe, 
that ferme of the Counties in the Nation 
were all on a fudden enrich’d with a great 
Quantity of Money, by the Difcovery of a 
Mine ; while feveral of the other Counties 
had but little in Proportion ; it will happen, 


that 
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that the Price of Provifions being inhanced 
in} the Counties that are rich in Metal, the 
Commodities of the poor Counties will find 
their Way into them, by Reafon of their 
Cheapnefs ; fo that from one Neighbour to a- 
ther, this Money will fpread infenfibly into 
all the Counties, becaufe the Induftry of 
each will be animated to have a Share of 
it. 

From fuch an Inftance it cannot be in- 
ferred, that the Quantity of this new Cath 
has augmented Labor of itfelf, becaufe 
twenty Millions wou’d, upon this Suppofi- 
tion, have the fame Energy as forty. It 
only proves, that any actual Augmentation 
whatfoever of Money in a State, guickens the 
Circulation of Commodities from one Neigh- 
bour to another; becaufe all Things have a 
Tendency towards fetiling in an Eqguili- 
brium. 

But that the State may continue in a flou- 
rifhing Condition, this Augmentation muft 
be continual ; for if there be no Succeffion 
in the Change of Induftry, there will be no 
Motion: as foon as the new Mafs fhall be 
diftributed, in Proportion with the old, Com- 
modities will be dearer, but the Circulation 
will not be the brifker. 

The Nations, therefore, which are not 
poffeffed of any Mines of Gold or Silver, 
can only fupport a Motive to Induftry, by 
procuring itfelf every Year a new Quantity 
of Money, by the Balance of Trade; or by 

con- 
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continually multiplying the Paper that 
pafies current for Specie. 

This laft is the moft ready Expedient, and 
would for along Time have all the Effect 
defired in a Nation, whofe Expences fhould 
be ail at Home; we fay, for a long Time, 
for it would happen at the Long-run, that 
fuch artificial Wealth continually accumulated 
would become of no Value: Nay, it would 
foon prove fatal to a Nation that holds Cor- 
refpondencies with the neighbouring States. 
The more fuch Correfpondencies oblige to 
Expences Abroad, the more certain will be 
its Ruin, becaufe real Wealth will go abroad 
to dcfray them. 

The Abundance of artificial Wealth will 
operate at Home as much as an Abundance 
of Metal for the fame Sum; we mean, it 
will enhance the Rate of Provifions, &e. 

If it be fucceffive, all Things will have a 
ptofperous Appearance, becaufe the Circu- 
lation of Commodities and Money will be 
the brifker. If withal ’tis immenfe, the 
Luxury and Expence of the People will be 
the fame. 

Thus the foreign Commodities of Luxury 
will be coutum’d with the more Eafe, and 
will curry away the Remainder of the real 
Weuth; whilft the Commodities of the 
Country, b: ing raifed to an extravagant Price, 
wii go off Abroad with great Difficulty, 
win they are rivalled by thofe of other 
People, 

The 
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The Diminution of the Intereit of Money 
will be a Remedy in fome Degree; but 
if the Neceffity of diminifhing the Expen- 
ces of a Government, appears to be the Mo- 
tive of it, the Splendor of the artificial 
Wealth is eclipfed, and vanifhes. This Pro- 
{perity, in Appearance, exifts no longer after 
its fecret Spring is once known. ‘The gene- 
ral Credit may ftill be buoy’d up by Hopes, 
and by the perfonal Intereft of every Mem- 
ber of the Society to fupport it; but the 
Confidence is deftroy’d ; and, tho’ ’tis fup- 
ported for the prefent, ’tis miftrufted for the 
future. 

From all that has been faid, ’tis evident, 
that artificial Wealth of every Kind is dan- 
gerous, if it exceeds the Quantity of the 
real Wealth; the Government is inceffantly 
threaten’d with the Lofs of its Credit, in the 
Moment when it has need of it; and when 
the artificial Wealth is a true Reprefentation 
of the real, it hurts foreign Commerce 
from that Time to the Increafe of the real 
Wealth, and of Induftry. 

If ’tis a true Saying, that Money per- 
forms the fame Funé¢tions in a Body politic, 
as the Blood does in the human Body, the 
Superabundance of the one, mutt be as dan- 
gerous as that of the other. The Science of 
Phyfic, teaches to maintain an Equilibrium 
among the Fluids; and the Skill of the Po- 
litician confifts in eftablifhing a Balance be- 
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tween the different Employments of the 
People. 

The Grand Point of the Circulation of 
Money is, that every Part of a Nation be 
fenfible of its Eafe, in a fufficient Pro- 
portion, that all the Poor may be employed. 
For this End, there need no other Repre- 
fentations of Specie, than thofe of Com- 
merce. When Money is at a low Rate, the 
Offices for difcounting the Hazard, of which 
it is not fo great in Fact as in Appearance, 
would fucceed better than all Kinds of Paper 
Circulation. 

Money is not fcarce in any Place where 
every Commodity continually reprefents it in 
a Degree approaching to the general Pro- 
portion. If the Plenty of Money in the in- 
Jand Counties far exceeds this Point fuffi- 
cient for Circulation, there is a Hazard of 
lofing its Commerce abroad, and then thofe 
Provinces will foon be exhaufted. The Sea 
Ports are the Arteries of the Body politic, 
the capital City is its Heart, and the Plenty 
of Coin can never hurt it, if its Motions are 
regular and quick in the Circulation of bene- 
ficial Commerce. 

All thefe Debts of the Government have 
the fame Currency with the Public as Specie, 
and reprefent a Value more confiderable than 
their Capitals. 

Moreover, there is a Circulation of particu- 
lar Bills of the great Companies, the Value of 
which is known to be very confiderable; but 

the 
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the total Amount is a great Myftery. There 
are alfo the Bills of the Bank of Edinburgh, of 
the two Banks of Gla/gow, that of Aberdeen, 
and of Exchequer Bills. 

The Cuftom at London is to keep no Mo- 
ney at home but juft enough to defray the 
little conftant Demands, the reft being de- 
pofited in the Bank, and great Part in the 
Hands of Bankers ; becaule they are more 
convenient than the Bank. They receive 
foreign Specie ; and, if it be required, make 
Payments the next Moment in Engl/b Coin; 
and their Bills pafs as ready Money. 

According to the moft common Opinion 
the Valuation of the whole amounts to a Ca- 
pital of 400 Millions Sterling; and it muft 
be owned, that if all the Paper-Property 
really reprefented the Specie, the Engli/h 
Nation would be the richeft that ever ex- 
ifted. 

Thofe who compute the Value of the cir- 
culating Species at the higheft, fuppofe it in 
the whole to be 15 Millions Sterling, and 
one or two Millions in foreign Specie ; there 
are many more, who compute it to be 
much lefs, and fome fay, it is but 12 Mil- 
lions. 

We will fuppofe it to be 16 Millions ; and 
that one or two Nations be rich enough to 
amafs that Sum in Effects that may be de- 
manded upon the Spot in Money: what 
would be the Value of 384 other Millions in 
Paper-credit ? They would abfolutely be of 

no 
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no Value in fuch a Confufion. Even though 
we fhould fuppofe there was in this King- 
dom to the Value of 39 or 40 Millions 
Sterling, in Works of Gold and Silver, Dia- 
monds, and other precious Moveables, ‘tis 
certain, that the Nation would not be a 
Whit the richer; for the Proprietors of fuch 
Effects would fecrete them the very Moment 
that there was a Failure of Public Credit. The 
Commodities would fall from 2 per Cent. to 
one at leaft, “till fuch Time as the Neceffity 
of Foreigners gave them a greater Value, and 
the Englifh would be the pooreft People in 
the World. 

I am perfwaded, that with a Credit of lefs 
than eight Millions Sterling, fome of thefe 
Diforders would happen. But this Suppo- 
fition will never take Place; and the Re- 
fources of the public Credit will be kept up 
in Refpect of the public Revenues. 

It does not appear, therefore, that the 
Government can extinguifh the Debts as the 
Revenues now ftand. If the Duties on the 
Confumption of Goods are augmented, the 
Workmen will raife the Price of their Labor, 
by which, Commerce will be a Sufferer; 
and if the Burden be laid on the Manu- 
factures, it will be their Deftru@tion. There 
are, moreover, ‘T’axes on every Thing that is 
capable of being taxed ; as may be imagined 
by examining on what Funds the Intereft of 
the public Debts are fettled. 

If 
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If the Government taxes the Annuitants, 
its Credit will neceffarily fall, becaufe it has 
already felt fome Shocks at the Time of the 
Reduction of Intereft in 1749 to 3 4 per 
Cent. till 17575; and from thence for the fu- 
ture to 3 per Cent. 

In this Situation Exgland is, neverthelefs, 
not without its Refources. Its Commerce 
ftill fubfifts, and it has had the Skill to pre- 
ferve it by the Reductions of Intereft. We 
obferved, that in 1698 the Nation expended 
forty-three Millions, and that the Revenues 
of the Government amounted to five, three 
of which went into the Expence.— Now, 
thofe Revenues amount to near eight Mil- 
lions upon the fame Articles; and are {carce 
fufficient to defray the Expence, though the 
Heads or Articles of it are only augmented 
by about two Millions for the Intereft of the 
new public Debts: from whence it may be 
inferrd, that Commodities in general are 
augmented in the Kingdom by a little more 
than two Thirds. 

On the other Hand, Great Britain being 
indebted to Foreigners a large Proportion of 
her public Debt is charged with a confider- 
able Revenue for the Intereft thereof, befides 
the common Lofs by of Exchange, which is 
thereby fuftained ; the Nation has more need 
than ever of cultivating its Commerce, to 
augment and preferve its real Wealth. 

Thus far goes our French Author ; whofe 
Senfe, I believe, I have not mifreprefented. 

Although 
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Although the Reductions of Intereft may 
have contributed to induce our Traders to 
purfue the national Commerce for {maller 
Gains, than when the Intereft of Money was 
higher; yet this has not enabled us to ob- 
ftrué that Rivalfhip we have met with in 
Trade from Foreigners. If, indeed, in Pro- 

orticn as the Intereft became reduced, we 
could have leffened our Taxes on Trade, we 
might, by the Means of thefe conjunétive 
Aids, have ftopped, in a great Meafure, that 
Competitorfhip, which has, and daily does 
prove fo detrimental to this Kingdom. Were 
we to reduce the Intereft of Money to 2 per 
Cent., wpon our former Principles; it would 
not prevent other Nations from fupplanting 
us; for although their Intereft of Money is 
now higher than ours; yet that has not prov- 
ed the Means of our gaining the Trade out 
of their Hands, Further Reduétions may 
oblige us to Trade for lefs Profit; and this 
may leffen the Quality of our Fabricks, but 
thefe Meafures, if we may ground our Judg- 
ment on Experience, will never prove efteGual 
to put us on an Equality with our Rivals: And 
we fee that Foreigners look upon our late Re- 
du€tions to proceed from Compulfion, not 
from thofe natural Caufes which of them- 
felves reduce the Intereft of Money. 

The great End to be aimed at, by any 
Kind of Regulation in our Finances, is That 
of the fubftantial Support of the public Cre- 
dit, and of the Advancement of Trade and 

Com- 
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Commerce in Confequence thereof. Tam- 
pering with the Funds to anfwer other tem- 
porary Purpofes, has not only been a politi- 
cal Amufement, but proved the Means of en- 
creafing our public Debts, and enhancing, 
inftead of leffening, our Taxes : Whereas cer- 
tain it is, the original Pretence of Reductions 
of Intereft, was, in Order to reduce the pub- 
lic Debts, and in Confequence thereof to re- 
duce our Taxes; and till we do this, we 
mutt lofe the commercial Dominion in Time 
of Peace, however victorious we may be in 
Time of War. 


LETTER 
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How the Public Revenue might have been con- 
fututed to have prevented the Encreafe of the 
Pusiic Dests, and Taxes ; with a fur- 
ther Comparifon between the old and the new 
propofed Syftem, to raife the Supplies. 


F TER two fuch bloody and expen- 
five Wars, as thofe were of King W7/- 
lam, and Queen une, it was full 

Time to think of effectual Ways and Means 
to leffen thofe heavy national Debts and In- 
cumbrance we had thereby incurred, and to 
cultivate the Arts of Peace and Trafhic,which 
alone could put our Affairs in a flourifhing 
Condition. 

To this End, the Expedient of reducing 
the Intereft of the public Creditors, in Order 
to eftablifh a Fund to difcharge the principal 
Debt, was thought of. But the Reduction of 
Intereft could not take Place, till the long and 
fhort Annuities upon Lives, &c. were brought 
into a State of Redemption: to do which, 
it coft the Nation above Three Millions. 

Accordingly, the Intereft was reduced from 
6 to 5, and afterwards from 5 to 4 per Cent. ; 
and thefe Savings, together with the Encreafe 
of the Duties of thofe Funds, whofe Sur- 

pluffes 
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plufes conftituted the Sinking Fund, amoun- 
ted in the Year 1727tono lefs than 1, 200,000. 
The whole of the national Debt being then 
about 50 Millions, might have been abfo- 
lutely difcharged, from the inviolable Appli- 
cation of the faid Fund, by the Year 1752: 
and from the expected efficacious Overation 
of this Fund, the Pubiic in the Year 17-7 
were amufed with the Hopes of one Day 
feeing the Nation out of Debt, and the Taxes 
reduced wherewith our Trade was incum- 
bered. 

But inftead of the public Debts being lef- 
fened, by the Means of this Fund, they have 
encreafed: above One Half more, and are 
likely to encreafe without End; If all Sav- 
ings by the Reduction of Intereft, and every 
other Improvement of the Revenue, fhall 
be applied only to pay Intereft for additional 
Debts; and to that End be confolidated with- 
out Diftinction, into a General Fund for that 
Purpofe. 

If, in order to raife the Supplies we are to 
do it by Annuities upon Lives, this is return- 
ing again to the old Syftem, and gradually con- 
tracting irredeemable Debts again ; and mutt 
not this perpetuate the Taxes appropriated to 
pay fuch Annuities, till they become annihi- 
lated. If Annuities fhould be now thought 
the beit Way of raifing the Supplies, why 
did not our former Annuities all continue, 
till they were gradually funk? Though the 
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prefent Rate of Intereft will make fome Dif- 
ference to the Nation; yet thefe will prove 
but retrograde Meafures, and is ftill borrow- 
ing, and incumbering our Trade with frefh 
Taxes; and therefore cannot be fo eligible as 
raifing the Supplies within the Year. 

Had the Sinking Fund been facredly ap- 
plied to the Payment of the Old Debts con- 
tracted before the Year 1716; and inftead of 
contracting additional Debts fince; had we 
raifed the Supplies within the Year, may we 
not reafonably prefume that the public Cre- 
dit, and general State of this Nation would 
have been in a Condition far fuperior to what 
they at prefent are ? 

Although the public Creditors, when they 
experienced, that the Nation was capable of 
difcharging its Debts, fhould ftruggle hard, 
who fhould be paid laft; ought this to have 
obftructed the Payment at all? The Payment 
might have been fo equalifed among the great 
Companies, according to the Proportion of 
Debt due to them, that none could have had 
Reafon to complain: But if any ought to have 
had the Preference in being laft paid, they 
ought to have been Widows and Orphans, 
and the infirm and fuperannuated: but all 
other ought to be upon an Equality, becaufe 
they are to be prefumed capable of employ- 
ing their Money in fome Branch of Bufinefs, 
as well beneficial to the State as to them- 
{elves. 
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Had Policy of this Kind taken Place, it 
would necefiarily have thrown greater Quan- 
tities of Money into the commercial Circula- 
tion; and the Cuftom of dealing for ready 
Money, or very fhort Credit, would have been 
reftored, as the public Debts became to be gra- 
dually converted into a Live-Trading-Stock : 
Thus there would have been more Cath than 
Paper in Circulation, our Commerce encreat- 
ed, and that Money kept at home that is now 
funk and annihilated abroad. And, as has 
been obferved in the preceding Letter, this 
Quicknefs in the Circulation of Money, con- 
fidered asa Medium in all our Negociations, 
would naturally have reduced the Price of our 
Commodities; and would, in Effect, have 
an{wered the End of taking off a Proportion 
of our Taxes upon Trade ; which could not 
be done, if the Sinking Fund had been made 
to operate with its whole Power and Efficacy, 
by giving the Nation the Benefit, in the 
Payment of its Debts of that Compound- 
Intereft, which it would have afforded. 

And, if a general Cheapnefs in our Com- 
modities had proved the certain Confequence 
of the gradual Payment of the Debts before 
1716, and of our Ready-moneyand Short-Cre- 
dit- Dealings; would not this have greatly con- 
tributed to the Advancement of our foreign 
Commerce in general? Muft not this have 
proportionally obftructed that Career of Com- 
petitorfhip in our Trade, that has proved fo 
unfpeakably detrimental and injurious to it ; 
which is likely to prove its abiolute ee 
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if Meafures effectually efficacious are not fome 
how fpeedily taken by the Nation: And if 
fuch are, the World would afford Trade and 
Navigation fufficient to employ all the Mil- 
lions we could poffibly have to throw into 
Trade, as faft as the Debt fhould have been 
fo difcharged : And this I may one Day en- 
deavour to fhew. 

While the public Debts had been in this 
Courfe of Payment, and Ready-money and 
Short-credit in all our Concerns had been 
brought into Vogue, and become the fafhion- 
able Cuftom of the Nation; the beneficial 
Change and Alteration in the whole State of 
the private Credit, would have greatly con- 
tributed to promote and facilitate the like 
Ready-money, and fhort-Credit-Dealings be- 
tween the Government and all thofe who had 
any Tranfactions with them; and would 
have the better enabled the People to raife 
whatever Supplies were wanted in the laft 
War within the Year. If alfo the Govern- 
ment had raifed thofe Supplies monthly, and 
paid their Contractors quarterly, as has been 
before fhewn ; the Government Dealings thus 
cooperating with the public and commercial 
Tranfactions, by acting upon the Principles 
of Ready-money and Short-credit: in how 
profperous a State and Condition would this 
Nation have now been? Might not fuch like 
Meafures have prevented the laft War with 
Spain, as well as the prefent one with France? 
For when thofe Potentates beheld the good 

Plight 
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Plight to which our Finances were brought 5 
when they experienced that our national 
Syftem, and our Power were bottomed upon 
fo wife, and fo ftable a Foundation, they would 
not have dared to provoke, maltreat, and in- 
fult us, as both thefe Nations have long done 
in their Turns. 

Nor do thefe Meafures appear to be incom- 
patible with each other: they, on the con- 
trary, fhould feem to be mutually aiding and 
affifting in carrying one another into Execu- 
tion. For, if the Payment of the Debt, had 
thrown a Plenty of Money into all the great 
Channels, and even into every Rivulet of 
Circulation; and if the Spirit of Trade and 
Commerce had been wifely cherifhed and en- 
couraged, in the Manner it ought to have been 
done, that Addition of circulating~Money 
would have daily added to the general Balance 
of our Trade; and thefe together would have 
enabled the People to have the more eafily 
and readily raifed the Supplies within the 
Year: Thus the Nation would not only 
have prevented an additional Debt of 30 Mil- 
lions we incurred in the laft War, but, by 
purfuing fteddily and inviolably thefe Mea- 
fures, from the Year 1727 to the prefent 
Time, would have brought the Nation abfo- 
lutely out of Debt, or at leaft have difcharged 
all its old Debts incurred before 1716—This 
is what might have been done; and this is 
what we muft think of fome time or other, 


or be at length quite undone. 
Although 
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Although we are not in a Condition to 
think of leffening the public Debts, at this 
Junaure ; yet it well becomes the Nation to 
think of the beft Meafures to prevent the En- 
creafe of them: And, indeed, fuch will prove 
the Confequence of raifing the Supplies with- 
the Year, that the very Scheme, which may 
be formed, (be its {pecific Nature what it will, 
if it is equally and juftly contrived) for that 
falutary Purpofe, may be partly applied after 
there is no farther Occafion for it, to the 
Eftablifhment of a General-Debt-Paying-Fund; 
which will reduce the public Debts to what- 
ever Degree the Nation pleafes: And if the 
Nation is to continue burthened with any 
perpetual Annuitants, we have before point- 
ed out the only proper Objects amongft our 
own Subjects that are entitled to fuch an In- 
dulgence: And perhaps, a Debt of 20 Mil- 
lions at 3 per Cent. might not prove any detri- 
mental Incumbrance to our Trade ; but if we 
experienced it was, that alfo fhould be dif- 
charged, the better to promote, animate and 
cncourage to the utmoft that Rivalfhip be- 
tween our own Traders and thofe of foreign 
States, as will prevent that Ruin and Deftruc- 
tion to our Trade, wherewith it is threa- 
tened : Nor can any thing effectually do this 
but being able to fend our Commodities to 
foreign Markets as cheap as our Competi- 
tors do theirs. 

Unlefs we have a View to anfwer this ef- 
{ential End in all our Schemes and Projects 

relating 
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relating to the public Revenue, they can have 
no Merit. The Funds of this Nation have 
been fufficiently tampered with already ; 
which, it is to be hoped, will put us on our 
Gi not to be longer amufed and cajoled 
with pitiful Expedients ; which have tended 
only to encreafe our Evils, and eternize the 
Load of Taxes on our Commerce and Navi- 
gation. 

Nor is the prefent Conftitution of the pub- 
lic Revenue fo well founded as could be with- 
ed to preferve the Liberties of the People, or 
the Rights and Privileges of Parliament. For 
under the Colour and Pretext of fecuring the 
Intereft of the Annuitants, the Taxes paid 
for that Purpofe have firft been made tempo- 
rary, and afterwards perpetual; and fo likewife 
are thofe ‘Taxes which are appropriated to the 
Civil-Lift. This gives a perpetuated heredi- 
tary Revenue to the Crown; and the more 
this Perpetuation of Taxes encreafes, the more 
will the Crown become independent of the 
Parliament, as well as of the People; for 
when there fhall be no Supplies required to 
be raifed annually, there will be no Neceflity 
for the affembling of Parliament ; and when 
the Neceffity ceafes, will not ie Meeting of 
Parliament depend wholly upon the Will of 
the Sovereign? Whereas, on the other Hand, 
the lefs the Taxes are encreafed, and perpe- 
tuated, and the greater Proportion of the Re- 
venue fhall be referved to be raifed annually, 
the more Neceffity will then be for the iy 
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pual Meeting of Parliaments to raife fuch ; 
the more dependent will the Crown be 
upon the Parliament and the People, and the 
lefs capable of injuring their Rights and Li- 
berties, and fubverting the Conftitution. 

Upon the feveral Reductions of Intereft tak- 
ing place, the Savings made thereby have been 
paffed to the Sinking-Fund ; and while this 
Fund remained unappropriated, the Money 
was in the Power of the Crown; and when 
that Fund was applied to the current Service; 
that Precedent has paved the Way to leave 
the Whole of that Fund at the Mercy of the 
Crown. When the Reduétion of Intereft to 
3 per Cent. takes place, this will add more to 
the Augmentation of that Fund; and when 
the Whole becomes appropriated and perpe- 
tuated, this will prove a further Stride to a 
perpetual-hereditary-Crown-Revenue. 

And the greater the national Debts fhall 
grow, the greater Evils may proceed from 
this Sinking Fund. We have feen that in 
about 50 Years we are liable, according to 
the Old Syftem, to encreafe the public Debts 
to the Sum of 170 Millions. If when the 
Debt isadvanced to fuch an exorbitant Height, 
the Parliament fhould be prevailed on to re- 
duce the Intereft of the Whole to 2 per Cent. , 
under fome fpecious Pretence; this will add 
1,700,000 more to that all-grafping-Fund. 

Should this come to be the Cafe, if we 
fhould be unhappy enough ta have a Prince 
upon the Throne, who might take it into his 
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Head, that he could govern better without 
than with Parliaments; will he not than have 
it in his Power to do fo? For this great ad- 
ditional Revenue added to the other heredi- 
tary Revenues, and thofe alfo of the Land and 
Malt Taxes, what could hinder fuch a Prince 
from acting without Parliaments? But if he 
did condefcend to permit the Afiembling of 
Parliament, might he not chufe whether he 
would give the Royal Affent to diminifh any 
Part of the Revenues? On the contrary, by 
the Means of a large Civil Lift Revenue, 
added to the great Sinking Fund, and the 
other perpetuated Revenues, might he not 
have Influence enough to obtain the Perpe- 
tuation of a Land and Malt-Tax ; and what 

then could hinder his becoming detfpotic ? 
The Danger attending an intailed heredi- 
tary Crown Revenue, is greater than fome 
may imagine. It isa prevailing Temptation, 
even to well-difpofed Princes, to fhake off 
their Dependency on a Briti/b Parliament ; 
efpecially fo, if a Prince has experienc’d, 
or been taught by his Minifters, that P—-ts 
are liable to be refractory, and therefore it is 
neceffary that the Crown fhould be poflefled 
of {uch a perpetuated hereditary Revenue as 
may obtain the defired Afcendancy: When 
this comes to be the Cafe, and it fhould coft 
a Prince Thoufands a Year to maintain 
fuch Afcendancy ; a Prince fo circumftanced 
may fay, can I not as well fave fuch a Sum, 
and lay Parliaments wholly afide, fince they have 
beftow’d 
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beftowed a very liberal Revenue on me and 
my Heirs, and perpetuated the Funds for its 
Support ? In this manner Princes may come 
to reafon; and a bad Prince may make a 
bad Ufe of fuch his Power: Whereby, may 
not a large hereditary Revenue one Day 
prove deftructive of the very Being of Par- 
liaments that granted it ? 

But if on the contrary, the whole, or the far 
greateft Part of the public Revenue was voted 
only fromYear toYear, the Exiftence of Parlia- 
ments would not be rendered fo precarious ; 
nor a bad Prince have it in his Power to in- 
vade their Rights and Privilege, but by the di- 
rect Means of Force and Violence. Wewell 
know that the Spani/h Cortes loft all their 
Weight and Authority, by granting too 
much Money to the Crown; and the Con- 
fent of this Aflembly became, at length, a 
Matter of Form only, to juftify all the In- 
croachments and Oppreflions of the Crown, 
and rendered Ca/fz/e little better than a Pro- 
vince to Flanders, In a Word, a ftanding- 
perpetuated-Revenue, is not lefs dangerous 
to the Liberties of the Parliament and of the 
People, than a ftanding-perpetuated-Army. 
Nor will a bad Prince who has fuch a large 
ftanding Revenue, ever want ftanding Troops 
to perpetuate the defpotic Power of himfelf 
and his Succeffors. 

An ambitious Prince, fond of arbitrary 
Power, who fhould be thus backed with 
Money, and a military Force, would 

have, 
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have, we may naturally fuppofe, no great 
Scruple of Confcience, to {trip the pub- 
lic Creditors of the remaining 2 per Cent. on 
their Capital of 170 Millions, and fend them 
a grazing ; which would throw but an addi- 
tional Revenue of 3,400000/. per Annum 
more into the royal Coffers: So that fuch a 
Prince would then amply be provided for 
War, as well as Peace, and never more ftand 
in Need of Parliaments. 

Here then is a fhort Cut to the Deftruction 
of all that is dear and valuable to Britons ; 
whereby the Hundreds of Millions, and the 
immenfe Profufion of Blood expended fince 
the Revolution, in the Behalf and Prefer- 
vation of our Liberties, will be entirely 
thrown away, and the End thereof abfolute- 
ly defeated. Such is the particular Confti- 
tution of the public Revenue of this King- 
dom, that it feems calculated, when it is 
confidered in this Light, only to deftroy 
our happy Conftitution, and introduce that 
Slavery, which our wifeft and beft of 
Men, have fo zealoufly ftruggled to pre- 
vent. 

Notwithftanding the Sinking Fund, as ob- 
ferved, fo early as theYear 1727, produced no 
lefs than 1,200,000 /. yet, even during the 
Length of pacificYears, with which the Reigns 
of our Sovereigns George I. and George I. were 
long favour’d; the current Service has yearly 


abforbed that Fund; and every Reign, fo 
| far 
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far from diminifhing the natural Debts, has 
added to them. 

Altho’ by the Reduction of Intereft that 
will take Place in the Year 1757, this Fund 
fhould be encreafed to above two Millions ; 
yet, according to the old Syftem, this will 
only afford new Means to pay Intereft for 
new Debts. The more the Sinking Fund 
fhall encreafe, either by the Reductions of 
Intereft, or by the Affluence of the Funds 
therewith incorporable, the more will the 
Means extend of augmenting the public 
Debts, by the borrowing of new Sums upon 
the Sinking Fund: And the more thofe 
Debts fhall encreafe, the nearer will approach 
the inevitable Moment of the deplorable ca- 
taftrophe of the national Creditors. 

In this Manner, all that feems to have 
been intended by leffening of Intereft, has been 
only to provide mew Funds for fuch new 
Debts, as the paft ill Management of public 
Affairs required. Thus a Fund of three 
Millions, which, at the Rate of 6 per Cent. 
per Ann. was heretofore fufficient to anfwer 
the Intereft of a public Debt of fifty Mil- 
lions, at the Rate of 5 per Cent. per Ann. has 
been fufficient to anfwer to the Intereft of a 
Debt of /ixty Millions; and at the Rate of 4 
per Cent. per Ann. to anfwer a Debt of feventy- 
five Millions; and at the Rate of 3 per Cent. 
per Ann. to anfwer a Debt of a hundred Mil- 
lions. So that this Sinking Fund, or rather 
intended facred Fund of Redemption, to- 
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gether with our other perpetuated Taxes, 
have proved a prevailing Temptation and In- 
ducement to plunge the Nation farther and 
farther into Debt; which muft end, either 
in the Ruin of the Nation, or that of the 
public Creditors; unlefs the old Syftem thall 
be abfolutely laid afide, and fome other 
adopted, that will prevent thefe fuperlative 
Calamities- 

Thefe Things have been long forefeen and 
foretold ; and yet fo unaccountably infatua- 
ted has the Nation hitherto been, that we 
have taken no Warning. Mr. Archibald 
Hutchinfon, \ate Member of Parliament for 
Hafting in Suffex, had Penetration enough to 
difcern thefe fatal Confequences in his Time; 
nor did he want Refolution to declare his 
Sentiments upon this Occafion; and even to 
lay them at the Foot of the Throne. For we 
find him thus addrefs himfelf to his late Ma- 
jefty, even fo early as “fanuary the 14, 1714, 
in the following Manner. 


May it pleafe your Mayefty ! 

“ The State of the Nation, with Rela- 
** tion to the public Debts and Funds, is a 
<< Subject of great Importance to your Ma- 
** jefty, and your People, and in the very 
< firft Rank of Things, which claims a Share 
“ in your Royal Majefty’s Thoughts. 

“© From the Revolution to this Time, the 
“¢ public Debts have been continually en- 
*< creafing, and now amount to upwards of 

‘* forty- 
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forty-five Millions ; the Funds appropria- 
ted for Payment of the fame do little, if 
any thing, exceed the yearly Intercft; and 
thereby there is a Necefficy, even in Time 
of Peace, of providing yearly for the 
Fleet, Guards and Garrifons, by a Tax 
on Land and Malt; the Revenues former- 
ly applicable to thofe Purpofes, being in 
Mortgage for the aforefaid Debt. 
<© Had the Nation at firft raifed, within 
the Year, thofe Sums which they after- 
wards did, the Expence of the laft two 
Wars had been annually difcharged; no 
Debt had ever been contracted; all the 
grievous new Impofitions might now 
ceafe; nor had there been any further 
Need either of Land or Malt-Tax, the 
Revenue only exifting at the Revolution, 
being fully fufficient for all the Services of 
the Government in a Time of Peace. 
** 'Thefe, and many other, had been the 
happy Effects of fuch a Management, and 
as lefs fatal has the contrary Condué been ; 
for we run in Debt to fubfift, even in a 
Time of Peace, and by any future War, 
muft become entirely a Bankrupt: And, 
to prevent this, it feems abfolutely necef- 
fary to raife for the future, wzthin the 
Year, the Supplies which are wanted in 
it, and to repair, with all poffible Dif 
patch, the Misfortunes which are brought 
upon us by the unhappy Expedient of 
** mort- 
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mortgaging, which has been fo much re» 
forted to for thefe laft twenty Years. 

** In the laft Parliament, I expreffed my- 
felf fully on this important Subject, and 
do moit humbly beg Leave to lay before 
your Majefty, the Thoughts I have had 
thereon. Iam fenfible that in this, and 
all other weighty Affairs, your Majefty 
will have the more proper Intimations 
from thofe who have fo juftly the Honour 
to ferve your Majefty in the chief Parts of 
the Adminiftration: But, although the 
great and rich, out of the abundance of 
their Knowledge and Experience, will 
bring into your Treafury, Prefents worthy 
of themfelves, and fuch as fuperfede the 
Need of any other; yet I perfuade my- 
felf, from your Majefty’s Goodnefs, that 
this poor Mite of mine, being offered 
with a Heart full of Loyalty, will alfo 
meet with your Majefty’s gracious Ac- 
ceptance. 

«© May the Accomplifhment of this great 
Work lay a folid Foundation for the future 
Glories of your Majefty’s Reign ; a Foun- 
dation, and the only one, on which the 
Wealth and Honour of the Nation can be 
firmly built and raifed to the higheft Pin- 
nacle of Perfection, and whereby your 
Majefty will be enabled to give Laws to 
Europe, and to make fuch a Figure there- 
in, as no Briti/b Monarch ever did. 


‘Se Tele, 
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« Thefe, great Sir, are the moft paffionate 
«© Withes of my Soul, having the Welfare of 
‘“ my Country nearly at Heart, and being, 
“< as am obliged to be, by the ftrongeft Ties 
of Duty, Gratitude, and Inclination, 


“© May it pleafe Your Majesty, 
“ Your Mayjesty’s 
“© Moft loyal, moft obedient, 
“ and moft devoted 
“© Subset and Servant, 
«© ARCHIBALD HuTCHESson. 
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Before I difmifs the Point, in Relation to 
the Sinking Fund in general, and what elfe 
has been faid; it may not be amifs, in order 
to give a fhort View of this important Mat- 
ter, to reduce the Subftance of what has 
been urged to the few following Queries. 

I. Whether the popular Plea for the Re- 
duétion of the Intereft of the public Creditors 
from fix to five per Cent., and from five to 
four per Cent. was not with a declared Intent, 
that their Savings might conftitute a Sinking- 
fund; which Fund, it was pretended, fhould 
be fet apart, and moft facredly and inviolably 
applied to the Payment of the public Debts 
incurred before the Year 1716? And whether 
this was not, till the Sinking Fund became 
otherwife applied, the obvious and well- 
known Meaning of thofe Aéts of Parliament, 
which primarily eftablifhed that Fund? And 
whether this was not the plain Senfe and 
Spirit of all the Debates within doors and 

without, 
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without, which, at firft, related to this 
Fund? 

II. Whether, in Confequence of the Efta- 
blifhment of this Fund, the Security of the 
Payment of the public Debts, being thereby 
provided for, did not prove, fora Time, the 
great Support of the public Credit of the 
Kingdom? And Whether that Fund was not 
looked upon and applauded as a profound 
Mafter-piece in our Briti/h Politics ? 

II. Whether the inviolable Appropriation 
of this Fund to the original Purpofe for which 
it feems to have been intended by Parlia-~ 
ment, would not, from what has been ob- 
ferved, have put the national Debts ina certain 
Way of Redemption? And Whether, if we 
fhould not have been found capable of raifing 
the whole Supplies neceffary within the Year, to 
have ferved the public Exigencies, to have car- 
ried on the laft War, it would not have proved 
more interefting to the Nation, that we had 
rather contracted fome Proportion of xew 
Debts, while the o/d were difcharging by the 
Operation of the Sinking-Fund, than to have 
alienated that Fund of Redemption as has 
been done? And Whether the Nation would 
not, by difcharging the Debts as intended, 
have received the Benefit and Advantage of 
compound Intereft, while it might have raifed 
fuch further neceffary Money at a /imple In- 
tereft Rate only, upon new Funds? 

IV. Whether, if a Million only of this 
Fund, as it has encreafed from Time to 

Time, 
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Time, had been inviolably applied to the 
Payment of the national Debt contracted 
before 1716; and fuch other Part thereof 
applied to the taking off occafionally the 
moft burdenfome of our Taxes upon Trade, 
would not have been preferable to what has 
been done? And Whether fuch like Mea- 
fures might not have proved the Means of 
contracting zew Debts amongft ourfelves only 
if they had been neceflary, and difcharging 
all thofe due to Forezgners ?) And Whether, 
by Virtue of the before-mentioned Applica- 
tion of the Sinking Fund, we might not 
have had it in our Power to have laid fuch 
new Taxes, for the requifite new Loans, as 
would have proved far more equal through- 
out the whole Kingdom, and far lefs burden- 
fome to our Trade and Navigation, than the 
the old Taxes have been ? And Whether fuch 
new Taxes might not have been laid either 
by one moderate and equal Tax upon 
Houfes, and by a Tax of one Shilling in the 
Pound only, in Time of Peace, and more in 
Time of War, laid upon all the Lands of Exg- 
land, according to an exact Survey to have 
been taken thereof ; and both thefe Taxes to 
have been granted by Parliament only from 
Year to Year, as they fhould have thought 
meet ? 

V. Whether, if fuch like Steps had 
not been thought more eligible than alie- 
nating the Sinking Fund, the Nation was 
not in a Capacity to have raifed all the 
Money required within the Year? And 

Whether 
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Whether this latter Method would not, 
from what has been obferved in the Courfe 
of thefe Letters, have preferved the Sinking 
Fund to have been facredly appropriated to 
the Payment of the Debts incurred before 
the Year 1716? And Whether this Syftem 
might not have prevented the laft War; or, 
at leaft, have prevented the Debts incurred 
by that War, as well as have put us in a 
Condition to have made a more honourable 
and lafting Peace than we did ? And Whe- 
ther thefe Meafures would not have brought 
our Affairs into fuch a State, as to have en- 
abled us to have dealt with the prefent Ene- 
mies in a Way far more to our Advantage 
and Honour, than we fhall be able to do, by 
tenacioufly adhering to the Old Sy/fem 2 

VI. Whether the paft Reductions of In- 
tereft have not tended to the Encreafe, rather 
than the Difcharge of the national Debts ? 
And Whether any future Reductions may 
not continue to have the fame Effects, unlets 
we change the Syftem? 

VII. Whether the Alienation and Antici- 
pation of the Sinking Fund to other Pur- 
pofes than feem to have been originally in- 
tended by Parliament, has not proved very 
detrimental to our Trade and the public Cre- 
dit: they contributing to entail fuch Taxes on 
our Commerce and Navigation, that we are 
never likely to get rid off; unlefs the Sinking 
Fund is redeemed, which was to have been 
the infallible Redemption of the Nation; or 


fome other eftablifhed, that may, at a proper 
Time, 
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Time, effectually anfwer the wife Intention 
of the Legiflature ? ‘ 

VIII. Whether the Encreafe of Taxes in 
our State, do not all fome-how ultimately 
terminate upon our Trade and Commerce? 
And Whether it does not become the Wif- 
dom of the Nation, to advance and en- 
courage its Commerce and Navigation to the 
utmoft, in Order to encreafe its folid Trea- 
fures, arifing from the general Ballance, in- 
ftead of encreafing thofe of nominal Paper, 
and leffening its Value as we encreafe its 
Quantity ? 

1X. Whether the Nation by perfifting in 
following the old Syftem of borrowing, and 
encreafing the public Debts and Taxes to 
fupply the Exigencies of the War, may not, 
in the End, tend to reduce the Intereft to 
two per Cent.? And Whether, in Proportion 
as the public Debts fhall more and more en- 
creafe, the Property of the monied-Intereft 
will not become of lefs and lefs Value ; and 
at length either become gradually worth No- 
thing, or be abfolutely annihilated from the 
great Diftreffes and Poverty of the Nation? 

xX. Whether it is not for the Intereft of 
the public Creditors, and their Pofterity, to 
diicourage to the utmoft of their Power, in- 
ftead of promote, the further Encreafe of the 
public Debts and Taxes ; and to ufe all their 
Weight and Influence to effec it, in Con- 
junction with an Adminiftration that is deter- 
mined to raife the Supplies within the Year ? 


XI. 
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XI. Whether the prefent Conftitution of 
the public Revenue, and the Methods that 
have been maiy Years taken to convert our 
temporary ‘Taxes into perpetual ones, has not 
a Tendency to annex a perpetual Revenue to 
the Crown? And Whether thé Redu@ion of 
Intereft, as the national Debts fhall be en- 
creafed, and the Augmentation of the Sinking 
Fund proportionably in Confequence thereof, 
together with an Addition of perpetuatedT axes 
to anfwer the Intereit of new Debts; may not 
prove the gradual Step towards the entailing 
fuch an hereditary Revenue upon the Crown, 
as may at length render Parliaments ufelefs, 
our Princes defpotic, and Britons, Slaves to 
arbitrary Power? 

XII. Whether raifing the Supplies with- 
in the Year will not veft more Power in 
the Parliament; occafion their uninterrupted 
aflembling, and render them more indepen- 
dent of the Crown, than the raifing of the 
Intereft Money by new perpetuated Taxes, 
for fuch Sums as may be borrowed? And 
Whether, if it fhall not be judged prudential 
to attempt to raife the whole Supplies requi- 
fite for the Year, within the twelve Months, 
it is not eligible to make the Trial, what 
Proportion of the Supplics we fhall be able to 
raife, without any Inconvenience, within that 
Time ? And Whether a Trial thus once 
made, may not prove a preliminary Touche 
ftone, whereby to judge of the Ability of the 
Nation in the fucceeding Years? 

XII, 
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XIU. Whether, if {ome one general Tax, 
either upcn Houfes or otherwife, be laid as 
equal, as eafy, and as equitable as poffible, 
and as little expenfive in the ColleCtion as may 
be ; and this Tax be levied monthly, the Go- 
vernment will not be capable of judging in 
two or three Months of its nett Produce? 
And Whether, if the Government fhould 
ftand in Need of the Money for a Month or 
two Month's Produce of fuch Tax, before the 
fame can be levied, and the Trial made of 
its exact Produce, they would not eafily raife 
it at the Rate of 3 per Cent. per Annum, for 
that Month or two, or the like? 

XIV. Whether, as the nett Produce of 
fuch a general Tax might and would be 
known within the Time of two or three 
Month’s Collection at furtheft, and it fhould 
be found, within fo fhort a Time, to be 
greatly deficient in producing the principal 
Sum for which it was given; it will be too 
late in the Seffion to fupply that Deficiency, 
either by borrowing the Remainder, or by 
adding to fuch Taxation? 

XV. As the Practicability of raifing the 
Supplies within the Year will depend upon 
the Return and Circulation of the Money 
quarterly into the Hands of the People agains 

uere; will it not be neceffary to prevent the 
Mifcarriage of the Scheme, that it fhould be 
enacted in the Act made for fuch Purpofe, 
not only that thofe who may immediately 
contract with the Government for naval and 
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military Stores, and all other the Requifites ; 
fhall be paid their Money quarterly, but that 
thofe Contractors, in Order to quicken and 
accelerate the general Circulation of the Mo- 
ney into the public Hands in all the Chan- 
nels and Rivulets of Circulation ; fhall, upon 
the Receipt of their Money from the Go- 
vernment quarterly, pay every Perfon or Per- 
fons whatfoever, with whom they fhall have 
had any Dealings which concerned the Af- 
fairs of the Government within — Days, af- 
ter fuch Receipt of their Money from the 
Government, under the Penalty of — and 
being excluded from the Service of the Go- 
vernment for ever afterwards? 

XVI. Left the Credit taken of others by 
the chief ontractors with the Government 
fhould be abufed ; and the great and effential 
Ends of the quick Return and Circulation of 
the Money into all Hands that it concerned, 
fhould, by any under-hand-Dealings be re- 
tarded: Quere; Whether it would not be con- 
fiftent with this Scheme of Oeconomy, for 
the Government to become Purchafers as 
much as poflible of all their Wants, at the 
firft-Hand, that they might be provided with 
the beft Commodities at the cheapeft Rates, 
and make their Payments themfelves to thofe 
firftt-Hand-Dealers, at the Three Month's 
End? 

XVII. And to the End that the Service of 
the Government might not be monopolized 
by a few over-grown opulent pons 
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and their Dependants, and thereby the Mo- 
ney laid out by the Government, and the 
Gains made by the Public, might not be en- 
eroffed wholly by a few Contractors and their 
Coadjutors ; which might render the De- 
fign impracticable and abortive, by drawing 
the Government-Money and the Gains made 
by dealing with them, into fuch narrow and 
contracted Channeis, as would retard its uni- 
verfal quarterly Circulation again among all 
Clafles of People as isintended ; Andin Confe- 
quence thereof would difable the Nation from 
raifing the Supplies within the Year, how- 
ever capable and willing they might be fo to 
do, if the Nation was put upon as near an 
Equality in laying out the Government- 
money as could be done: Quere ; Whether, 
in Order to f{pread the Money {fo laid out by 
the Government, as equally as poffible 
throughout the Kingdom, it might not be 
contained in the At, that, in Proportion to 
the Sums of Money that fhall be raifed in 
the refpective Counties, a due Proportion of 
the fame fhall be laid out and expended by 
the Government in fuch Counties, according 
to the Situation and the Abilities of fuch 
County to fupply the Government with what 
they ftand in Need of? And Whether, al- 
tho’ certain Counties, by Reafon of their Si- 
tuation, or other Circumftances, fhall not be 
capable of fupplying the Wants of the Go- 
vernment quite fo cheaply as fome other 
Countes; iuch Counties, notwithftanding 
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the Difadvantage under which they may fa- 
bor, fhould not have a due Proportion of 
the Government Money laid out and expend- 
ed amongft them? And Whether fuch 
like Meatfures would not the better enable 
every County to raife the Supplies within the 
Year, when they were certain of having fuch 
a Proportion of the public Money laid out 
with them, and to circulate amongit them 
again within the three Months? 

XVIII. As Meafures of this Kind might 
be contrived to circulate the Gains made by 
the Government as equally amongtt the feve- 
ral Counties, as they could admit of, accord- 
ing to the Money raifed in fuch Counties : 
Quere ; Whether this would not havea Ten- 
dency to diftribute a due Share of the natio- 
nal Wealth over the whole Kingdom in ge- 
neral, and thereby prevent the Impracticabi- 
lity and Mifcarriage of the Scheme? And 
Whether fuch Policy might not contribute to 
raife a ufeful Spirit of Emulation between 
fome of our Counties to vye with each other, 
which fhould ferve the Government with the 
beft Stores of every Kind? And Whether, as 
the Government’s Time of Payment would 
be certain, it could be attended with any De- 
triment to the Nation, or Inconvenience, or 
Difadvantage to the Counties; If a certain 
ftipulated Profit could be agreed to be al- 
lowed to the Sellers on the various Com- 
modities wherewith they fhould be able to 
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The Service of the Government by the Way 
of Borrowing and Funding, it is certain, has oc- 
cafioned an unequal Diftribution of Property 
amongft the People, which may at length, 
become fo exceflive, as that exceflive Wealth 
in one Clafs of the State, may caufe an ex- 
ceffive Poverty in others. As there is no- 
thing but the Land, or Trade, that can pro- 
duce in the State a Value that did not before 
exift in iz, all exceffive Fortunes, which do 
not proceed from .ofe Spring-heads, can- 
not but be formed at the Expence of the 
Trader, or the Land-improver : which muft 
be a Sort of Impofition on thofe two Claffes, 
prejudicial to Cultivation, Induftry, and the 
general Trafic. 

Befides the exceflive Proportion of over- 
grown Fortunes, obtained by trading with the 
Government, it is, in its Nature, little fa- 
vourable to the Confumption of Provifions 
and Merchandize. The Head of a Family 
of Twenty Thoufand Pounds a Year will not 
confume fo much Wine, as twenty Families 
of a Thoufand a Year each. The Diffipation 
and Watte in fuch an Houfe of the Neceffa- 
ries of Life, will not balance the Deficiency 
of Confumption by the Mechanics, and Pea- 
fants, deprived of the Means of it. 

If a Number of enormous Fortunes by fuch 
Dealings fhould ftart up, and not be diftri- 
buted in due Proportion, over all the Parts 
of the Kingdom, the Effect of them will be 
yet more pernicious. There will neceffarily 
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refult from it a mifordered Diftribution of 
SubjeG@ts. The Inhabitants will be drawn 
from all Parts of the Kingdom towards that 
Spot, in which the Wealth of the State is 
concentered, and the Evil will grow bound- 
lefs, if thefe Men quit thofe Profeffions, 
that are of the firft Neceffity, to take up 
Trades which produce Nothing to the State, 
or which have only for their Object a ruinous 
Confumption: and fuch are all thofe, which 
are maintained by an exceflive Luxury. 

A confiderable Portion of the Riches of the 
State, as well as of the Subjects, permanently 
fixed in one Spot, cannot diffufe its Influence 
but to a certain Diftance. The neighbouring 
Lands, and fuch as could fend their Produce 
to that Market, might feel the Benefit of it, 
refpectively in Proportion to their Diftance. 
The fame may be faid of the Manufactures 
neceflary to the Demands of Life, or of Lu- 
xury. The Lands and the Manufadtures, 
which want the Convenience of Carriage thi- 
ther, have been neglected, or deferted, for 
Want of a fufficient Confumption on the Spot, 
or at proper Diftances. 

The Diftribution of Property is ill-regu- 
lated, when we fee the Land-Owners, occu- 
pying, in Town, fumptuous Palaces, whilft 
their Family-Seats, their Farms, their Villages 
are going to Ruin; inftead of having profita- 
ble Manufa@tures eftablifhed in them. When 
the Produce of the Counties has no Demand, 
or Confumption, becaufe the Proprietors live 
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no longer on their Eftates, nor take care to 
promote fome Trade and Bufinefs amongit 
them, they then rack their Tenants, where- 
with to live in Town. And when this 
comes to be the Cafe, the Landed-intereft of 
this Kingdom muft dwindle and decline: 
But if additional Agriculture and Manufa- 
tures are proportionably encouraged, in the 
feveral Counties for the Service of the Go- 
vernment, as well in Times of Peace as War; 
this will cive a new Face to many of them, 
and tend greatly to advance the Intereft of 
Lands in general: All the Country-Gentle- 
men in the Kingdom will be the better for 
fuch Conduct, and that Gain, which now 
falls into few Hands, will be diftributed over 
all the Nation. Befides, when all Counties 
find they can ferve the Government in fome 
Degree, they will infenfibly obtain a Share 
in the Service of the Merchant ; and thus a 
more equal Diftribution of Commerce and 
Property will take Place ail over the King- 
dom, and the better enable it to raife what- 
ever Supplies we ftand in Need of within the 
Year; without being fenfible of their Weight, 
when the Returns are fo {peedily made 
among{t them, as has been propofed to be 
done in thefe Papers. 

Certain it is, that London has grown, and 
fill continues to grow, out of Compafs, at 
the Expence of, and to the fenfible Dimi- 
nution of the other Towns and Boroughs ; 
and indeed at the Expence of the Clafs of 
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Labourers and Workmen; and fome capital 
Towns do the like in their refpective Counties. 

Whence we may be convinced, that all 
Operations, which tend to encreafe the 
Growth of London, at the Expence of other 
Parts of the Kingdom, are injurious to the 
State ; becaufe the Affuence and Multitude 
of Men employed in London, in their Trades 
and Manufactories, enhance the Price of 
Provifions, and of Labor of every Kind ; 
by which the Trade and Manufactories here- 
in eftablifhed, and even the adjacent Agri- 
culture themfelves, fuffer. 

So many Poor whom the Public main- 
tains, fo many fuperfluous Inhabitants of 
Towns, if they were allured from thence 
into the Counties, by the Means of Ma- 
nufaétories eftablifhed there, which can be 
carried on cheaper than in London; and if, 
by that Means, the more of uncultivated 
Lands could become employed and occu- 
pied ; this would produce two great and ap- 
parent Advantages: the difburthening of 
London, and other great Cities and Towns 
of their Poor, and tranfplanting them where 
they might prove of more Benefit and Ad- 
vantage to the Kingdom, by drawing new 
Riches into the Counties where they fhould 
inhabit and be employed, at a cheaper Rate 
than they can be in London, and other great 
Towns and Cities: And thefe Subjects fo 
diftributed and employed, will prove far 
more interefting to the Cities of London, ang 
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other capital Cities, by fupplying new Trades 
at cheaper Rates, than they can be, by con- 
taining refident Inhabitants in thofe Cities. 
Thus we fee, that many national Benefits 
may be derived from raifing the Supplies 
within the Year, while none but Evils can 
attend the contrary Conduct. 
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How the raifing the Supplies within the Year 
may be conducive to lower the Price of our 
Manufactures, and the better enable us to 
maintain a Competition in Trade with our 
Rivals. 


W Hatever Mediums of Proof may any 
way contribute to eftablifh the Rea- 
fonablenefs and Neceffity of what I 
have undertaken to fupport; I have a Right 
to apply to my Purpofe, although fome of 
the Sentiments may be derived from others : 
Bat if the Application of them has been to 
anfwer other Views, and not thofe, which I 
endeavour to maintain, the Subject may be 
faid to be new handled, if the Principles 
whereon it is grounded, are as old as Truth 
itfelf. Befides, by furveying a Subject in Va- 
riety of Lights, we fhall the better difcern 
its Beauties ; many of which may be other- 
wife obumbrated and eclipfed. If in every 
Point of View the Object {till appears more 
and more engaging, we fhall have the more 
Pleafure in admiring it. 
Wherever they have the Ufe of Money, 
the Value of Lands, Houfes, Provitions, 
and all Commodities follow the real or ima- 
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ginary Plenty of it. We may regard La- 
bor as a Commodity, which every Man 
will purchafe as cheap as he can; and there- 
fore the poorer Sort, whofe Commodity it 
is, are obliged continually to under-fell each 
other, if there is not full Employment for 
the whole. They who fell cheapeft muft 
live ; and they who mutt {fell only to live, 
being unfortunately in all Countries the great- 
er Number, they will, therefore, fix the 
Price of the Commodity. The Price of a 
Day’s Labor will be at loweft a Day’s Sub- 
fiftence. Where Food and Cloathing, the 
Neceffaries for a Day, are purchafed for a 
little, there Wages will be low, or Labor 
Cheap. 

The Price of a Day’s Neceffaries depends 
on the apparent Plenty of Money. If the 
capital Stock of any Nation is invariable, or 
admits of no vifible Encreafe, the apparent 
Plenty of Money will be ever the fame} and 
the Prices of Provifions, Cloathing, and all 
Things continue for Ages unaltered. This 
is the Cafe wherever Commerce adds No- 
thing to the Stock, and is obfervable all over 
the boundlets manufacturing Countries of the 
Eaft. As they are populous beyond Belief, 
and have no Mines or Commerce, the Quan- 
tity of Specie in Proportion to the People, 
is always the fame, and that very fmall. 
Little of it, therefore, is given for Provifions ; 
the Produce of the Lands yields little ; Rents 
are low; Houfes are built for little, and fold 
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and rented for little; and Money, being a 
a moft valuable Commodity, brings in an 
exorbitant yearly Hire or Intereft. 16 there 
is any Difference here in the Price of Labor, 
it is ever higheft in the moft populous Parts, 
where the Demand for it is the greatett. 

In commercial States, or thofe which carry 
on an active as well as a paffive foreign 
Trade, the Cafe is reverfed. Here the bree 
nal Stock receives a regular and conftant En- 
creafe, equal to the yearly Balance of Trade; 
the Price of Lands, Houfes, Provifions, and 
Labor confequently, are in continual Ad- 
vance. Rents of Lands are high, and Mo- 
ney being, after every Encreafe, lefs and 
lefs rare and valuable, brings in a Rent {till 
lower and lower. 

Befides this rea/ Encreafe in the Capz¢al, 
there is an imaginary one much greater, by 
the Ufe of public and private Credit, and 
the Neceflity of Banks. Inland Trading and 
manufactory States, require little or no Cre- 
dit, but wherever there is a foreign active as 
well as a paflive Commerce carried on, this 
cannot be well avoided; tho’, as has been 
fhewn before, the lefs the private Credit is 
given and taken in a commercial State, and 
the more Dealings are carried on for ready 
Money, the lefs will become the Price of 
Commodities and of Labor. 

In Holland, every Branch of Credit, pub- 
lic and private, is in Extreme. By a Note 
of the Bank, any Man may convert his 
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Houfe, Land or Goods into Money, and 
fend them to Sea, or to War. Thus the 
whole Purchafe, or Fee Simple of that Na- 
tion, is,ever in Currency, as well as their 
real Cath. 

Through this the ideal Plenty of Wealth 
is fo great, that it has been a Queftion whe- 
ther there is actually Gold and Silver in the 
whole World to difcount their Bills and 
Notes in general. Notwithftanding which, 
the Effect on the Prices of Commodities, 
Lands, Houfes and Labor, is the fame as if 
the whole Sum _ was really in the Stadbou/e, 
or all the Soil of the Country under their 
Feet, folid Gold. 

The Direétion of this national Stock cen- 
ters in few Hands, and is kept continually in 
Sight, no Money being ever dormant, or 
out of Circulation. According to this ap- 
parent Plenty, together with the real En- 
creafe arifing from Commerce, the Price of 
Lands, Houfes, Provifions and Labor, daily 
advances. 

The Cafe of Colonies is particularly full 
to the Purpofe. Thefe are wholly commer- 
cial, yet all their Trade is, or fhould be, 
with the Parent-ftate. Here the Product of 
the Soil and Labor is fent, and hence the 
Returns made, but not in Money. The 
Vender receives other Commodities, Provi- 
fions, or Manutactures, which the Labourer 
muft take as his Pay. This being inconve- 
nient, there becomes a Neceflity of commer- 
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cial Credit ; a private Ticket mutt be created 
to anfwer the Ends of Money: Thence 
arifes a Power fubject to be abufed by inor- 
dinate Men; and fometimes through this 
Suppofititious Coin, the imaginary Plenty of 
Money has {welled to fuch an Excefs, that 
Wages, and all other Commodities, have 
grown to an incredible Price. Here like- 
wife, as in other Countries, every Man, not 
in Slavery, works a Day to earn a Day’s Pro- 
vifion, which, through’ the above-mentioned 
ate and hie Diftance from which his 
Provifions often come to him, arifes to a 
great Sum. 

This is the true State of Wages in the 
Extreme of Inland Trade and Commerce. In 
Proportion as Kingdoms approach nearer to 
one or other of thefe, Wages will be low 
or high, and in that Proportion only No 
Laws can raife the Prices of any Commo- 
dity or of Labor, in a mere manufactory 
State, or prevent the Advance in a covmer- 
cial one. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that in the 
Mogul’s Empire the Rate of Wages fhould 
be fo very low, that they could afford to un- 
derfell us here, in our own inland Markets, 
if our Laws did not prohibit their Goods ; 
though their Manufactures would come to 
uS charged with a Voyage of twenty thou- 
fand Leagues, a prodigious Land Carriage, 
and great Duties both in the Jndzes, and at 
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In China they give not quite Two-pence a 
Day ; in ‘Yamaica five Shillings, in Barbadoes 
from feven to nine: The Commerce of 
France is computed to their inland Trade as 
one to twelve, ours as one to fix; that of 
Holland exceeds their inland Trade. ‘The 
Price of Labor is proportionably different ; 
France gives from five pence to eight pence 
a Day, in thofe Bufineffes where we give 
from one Shilling to eighteen Pence and up- 
wards, and Holland from one Shilling and 
eighteen Pence to two Shillings. 

In each of thefe Places, Wages continue 
advancing with the Encreafe of Coinage. 
In Spazn, the Price of Labor is low, Money 
isa dear Commodity, Land cheap: In Ge- 
noa, and the commercial States of Italy, all 
fluctuate with the public Credit and Commerce. 

In order to afcertain the Price of Labor 
from the Principles of Nature, let us fup- 
pofe the Proprictor of an Eftate in Land 
keeps it in his own Hands, he will employ 
Slaves, Vaflals, or Servants to work for him. 
If he employs Slaves in great Numbers, he 
mutt have Overfeers to keep them at Work, 
and as many Labourers and Tradefmen as are 
necefiary to procure him all the Convenien- 
cies and Superfluities he fhall require. 

In this Oeconomy he mutt allow thofe 
Slaves not only a neceffary Maintenance, but 
their Children likewife. He mutt allow the 
Overfeers of the Slaves Advantages and Re- 
ins proportionate to the Authority he gives 
them, 
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Therefore the Labor of a Slave is worth 
at leaft the Quantity of Land which ferves 
to maintain him, and about double the 
Quantity of Land which ferves to breed up 
a Child, till he is of Age for Labor; for 
half the Children who are born, die enone 
feventeen; fo that two Chil hee mutt be 
reared up on an Average to have one fit for 
Labor; and even then their Lives can be 
calculated but from ten to twelve Years. 

’Tis true, the one half of the Children, 
who die before feventeen, die fafter in the 
firft than in the following Years: But as the 
Time the Mother lofes in producing and 
attending them, feems to make up for this 
Computation, and the Females being more 
chargeable and lefs profitable than the Males, 
when they grow to Maturity ; it feems rea- 
fonable to think, that the Labor of the 
meaneft Slave is equal to double the Pro- 
duce of Land, that is required to maintain 
him. 

When the Proprietor maintains Slaves on 
his Land, if he has more of them than his 
Labor requires, he fells the fuperfluous 
Hands, as he does his Cattle: In which 
son their Value or Price ought to anfwer, 

eteris paribus, to the Quantity of Land em- 
nad to breed up two Slaves to Maturity. 

But if the Proprietor employs in his Ser- 
vice, free Servants or Vaffals inftead of Slaves, 
he may probably maintain them upon a 
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Ufage or Cuftom of the Place he lives in: 
Yet in this Cafe alfo, the Labor of a Day’s 
Work ought to correfpond to about double 
the Quantity of Land that is employed to 
maintain him. If he be married, the Sur- 
plus goes to the breeding up of his Children, 
his Wife being fuppofed juft able to main- 
tain herfelf by her Labor: But if he bea 
Batchelor, he will probably employ his Sur- 
plus to live more at his Eafe: For Example, 
the married Labourer will live upon Bread and 
Cheefe, Roots, &c. eat Meat feldom, avoid 
{trong Drinks, change Cloaths and Linen 
rarely ; whereas the unmarried Labourer will 
eat and drink better, wear better Apparel, 
and confequently (if we fuppofe their Wages 
equal) he will confume the Produce of more 
Land for the Maintcnance of his own Perfon 
than the married Man, if he faves nothing. 
For the better Underftanding of what is 
meant, it is to be obferved, that a poor La- 
bourer may maintain himfelf at the loweft 
Computation upon the Produce of an Acre 
and an half of Land; whereas, if he allows 
himfelf conftantly Wine, Beer, Meat, and 
other Conveniencies, he may, without Glutto- 
ny or Excefs, confume the Produce of 4 to 10 
Acres of Land of ordinary Goodnefs, accord- 
ing to the difterent Ways of Living. 
Whence may be inferred, that the Labor 
of a working Man correfponds to more or lefs 
Land in different Countries, according to the 
diferent Cuftoms of Living ufed in fuch 
Coun- 
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Countries; and that if the Labor of a Pea- 
fant in France, be worth the Produce of Three 
Acres, that of an Engli/h Country-man, who 
drinks Beer, wears woollen Cloth, eats Meat 
pretty often, and confequently confumes the 
Produce of more Land, is worth in England 
from 6to 8 Acres. 

From what has been faid, the Par and 
Equation of Land and Labor may be deter- 
mined by the Quantity of Land, the Produce 
whereof is given for Wages to the Man who 
labours; and that the Labor of a Man, who 
earns the Produce of Three Acres, may be 
faid to be equal to fuch Produce; if a Man, 
who earns the Produce of 6 Acres, is equal 
to fuch Produce, &c. And it feems, that the 
fame Proportion allotted for Labor differs in 
feveral Parts of the World, according to their 
refpective Ways of Living. 

That in China, the Labor of a Peafant may 
be equal to Half an Acre of Land, fince a 
Quarter of an Acre may probably maintain 
him after the Chincfe Manner: That among 
the Iroquois in America, the Labor of a Vaflal 
or Slave, may be equal to 20 or 100 Acres, 
fince the Maintenance of a Man, may re- 
quire half the Quantity, in Regard they fub- 
fift moftly on wild Beafts, which they hunt ; 
and that the Beafts which one Man confumes 
in a Year, muft have many Acres of Pafture 
to feed them ; efpecially fince People there do 
not clear the Lands of the Wood, and are un- 
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acquainted with the Methods of making them 
roduce as much Grafs as they might. 

The Females commonly confume the Pro- 
duce of lefs Land than the Males, or in other 
Words, fpend lefs; their Infancy is not only 
a dead Expence, but, even when they are 
grown up, they feldom earn more than what 
barely maintains them. Therefore it fhould 
feem, that the Labor of a Peafant ought to 
exceed twice the Quantity of Land neceffary 
to maintain him, with Regard to the female 
Children, that are to be bred up ina State: 
Butas moft of the Day-Labourers do not mar- 
ry, till they have faved fomething, fuch as 
are frugal, are by that Means, enabled to 
breed up feveral Children. 

So that if it be allowed reafonable, that the 
Labor of a Peafant, is equal to twice the Pro- 
duct of the Land that ferves to maintain him, 
the Mechanic or Manufacturer, who earns 
more, may be faid to follow the fame Pro- 
portion. 

If we confider to what Quantity of Land 
an Hundred Buthels of Wheat correfpond in 
Value, we muft not only take in the Num- 
ber of Acres, which produced it, but alfo 
the Double of the Number of Acres neceffa- 
ry to maintain the Men, whofe Work and 
Labor produce it, in that Form, for the Time 
they were at Work about it: And if the faid 
Wheat has been brought from afar, we muft 
alfo take in the Land neceflary to maintain 
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the Men and Beafts employed in the Car- 
riage. 

Thus to confider the intrinfic Value of any 
Thing, we muft confider the Land and the 
Labor that enters into its Production ; and 
fince we may pretty nearly determine the Par 
of Land and Labor, we may look upon Land 
alone to be the principal Meafure of all Va- 
lues. 

But as Money is the Medium, which finds 
out the Proportion of all Values, it is alfo the 
beft Medium to fix the Proportion of Land 
and Labor, with Refped to all Goods and 
Commodities. Ifa Workmanearns Half an 
Ounce of Silver per Diem, and another earns 
an Ounce, it may be judged the latter has 
twice the Quantity of Land to fpend, fince 
he earns twice the Quantity of Money. 

This Notion of the Par of Land and La- 
bor, Sir William Petty looked upon to be the 
moft important Confideration in political Oe- 
conomics, as appears bya M. S. of his writ- 
ten in the Year 1685; but the Method he 
took for enquiring into it, feems very triffling 
and ill grounded, 

Further to corroborate what has been faid, 
we may obferve, that we fuppofe, no Acre of 
Land produces more Wheat or feeds more 
Sheep than another Acre; the Work of one 
Man is dearer than that of another according 
to the Occurrences, as we have already ex- 
plained. 

If two Acres of Land are of equal Good- 
nefs, the Wheat or Wool of one is of equal 

Value 
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Value to that of the other, if the Work be 
equal that is employed about them. 

Let us fuppofe the Wool produced by one 
Acre to be made into a coarfe Suit of Cloath, 
and the Wool of the other to be made into a 
Suit of fine Cloth, containing the fame Quan- 
tity of Wool with the coarfe Cloth. 

As the fine Suit of Cloth requires more and 
dearer Work, it will coft more than the coarfe 
Suit, and proportionally to the Difference of 
the Work one Suit of fine Cloth, fhall fell 
for ten Times the Price of a coarfe Suit, con- 
taining an equal Quantity of Wool. 

The Price of any Thing intrinfically takes 
in the Quantity of Land with Regard to the 
Goodneis of the Land, and the Quantity of 
the Labor with Regard to the Dearnefs of the 
Labor. 

A Pound of Flax wrought into Bruxels 
Lace, according to the Computation of the dif- 
ferent Parts of Labor it requires, will employ 
the Labor of one Perfon for near fourteen 
Years; and fo the Quantity of Lace made out 
ofa Pound of Flax, fells at a Price, which 
not only pays the Maintenance of a Woman 
for fourteen Years, or of fourteen Women 
for one Year, but alfo to yield a Profit to the 
Merchant or Undertaker. 

The Steel-fpring, which regulates an Eng- 
life Watch, fells at a Price, that makes the 
Proportion of the Value of the Steel to the 
Workmanthip as 1 to 1, 538, 460. 


On 
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On the other Hand, the Apples of a Tree 
require fo little Labor that their Price feems 
to be proportioned almoft to the Land that 
enters into their Production. 

The Price of a Bucket of Water at the Ri- 
ver is Nothing ; but aBucket of Water fells in 
the Street for one Penny, which feems to be 
the Meafure of the Labor of the Water- 
Carrier. 

From thefe Examples and Explanations, I 
believe, it will appear, that the Price of any 
Thing intrinfically is the Meafure of the Land 
and Labor that enters into its Production. 
But it may happen that Things which have 
fuch an intrinfic Value, may not fell accord- 
ingly, with Regard to the Fafhions and Hu- 
mours of Men. For Example: if a Gentle- 
man cuts Canals and ereéts Teraffes in his 
Garden, the Price of them will be intrinfically 
proportionable to the Land and Labor they 
require, and they will really coft the Gentle- 
man in that Proportion ; neverthelefs it may 
happen nobody elfe will give him one Quar- 
ter part of that Value for them. 

Land, which produces all Commodities 
and Goods muft neceflarily maintain thofe 
who give thefe Goods and Commodities their 
Form by Labor; and the Labor itfelf, may 
be eftimated by the Quantity of Land requir- 
ed to maintain thofe who labor, as appears 
from what has been urged. 

The more Labor is employed in a Suit of 


Cloaths, the dearer it fells, and the richer it 
is 
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is efteemed, A Knife and Fork that is nicely 
wrought, takes up more Labor, is dearer and 
efteemed richer, ceteris paribus. 

It is true that whether the Inhabitants 
wear fine or coarfe Cloth if equally lafting ; 
and eat or drink, and are lodged nicely or 
coarfly, it isin one Refpe&t much the fame 
Thing: fincecoarfe and fine Food and Cloath- 
ing are equally confumed ; but, in the general 
Notion, the State that confumes fine Cloath- 
ing is efteemed richer than that which con- 
fumes coarfe, &c. 

But when the additional Labor of 25 Per- 
fons we will fuppofe, produces permanent 
Wealth, asGold, Copper, &c. to ferve for a 
Corps de Referve; Whether by exchanging 
their Labor with Foreigners for thefe Metals, 
or digging them out of the Ground; the 
State is not only efteemed richer, but is in 
every Refpect fo: and more particularly if the 
Labouring in Gold or Silver, for which, on any 
Emergency, the State may have, even from the 
Enemy, any Thing it wants. 

Thus the more Labor there is in a State, the 
richer it is efteemed ; and if that Labor be 
well applied, the richer will it be in Reality, 
and the more powerful. 

For the Point which feems to determine 
the comparative Strength and Riches of Na- 
tions 1s the Corps de Referve they have; as 
Magazines of all Things neceflary for the Ufe 
of Man, exceeding the Yearly Confumption 
to anfwer in bad Years and Wars; or for as 
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much as Gold and Silver, anfwer all thefe 
Things, the Quantity of Gold and Silver, 
feems to determine the comparative Wealth 
and Power of States, for thefe are permanent 
and lafting Riches. 

It is advifeable to encourage all Sorts of 
Work and Labor in a State, fince a State is 
efteemed the Richer for it; but the Labor 
which anfwers beft in Cafe of War and Dif- 
ficulties is the moft to be encouraged. 

Diogenes, at the Siege of Corinth, fella roll- 
ing his Tub, that he might not be idle, when 
all others were at Work: I would not recom- 
mend that Sort of Labor; but rather than 
have a Perfon idle ina State, I would recom- 
mend the Working of Toyes or Trinkets, 
that have a Show of Ornament, tho’ little of 
real Ufe, rather than Idlenefs. 

If all the Proprietors of Land had but juft 
as much of it as they could overfee, and ma- 
nage themfelves, or as much as Farmers 
commonly rent and overfee without under 
Officers to affitt them: if the faid Proprietors 
became the Undertakers of fuch their fmall 
Eftates they would keep few or no idle Ser- 
vants, and few Pleafure-Houfes; they would 
live without Luxury, and confequently the 
Inhabitants of the State would be more 
numerous and more laborious, This makes 
it apparent, that a great Inequality in Eftates 
is prejudicial to a State, becaufe of the Lux- 
ury and Idlenefs great Eftates commonly 
bring. And whether a Convert of 50 Monks 
lives on a large Eftate, or a Lord with 

50 Ser~ 
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50 Servants and Horfes, who do Nothing but 
attend him; it feems pretty much the fame 
Thing in Time of Peace ; but the Lord, in- 
deed, and his Servants and Horfes, may be 
ufeful in Cafe of War, and is always an Or- 
nament; whereas the Monks feem to be of 
no real Ufe in Peace or War on this Side 
Heaven. 

From what has been faid, we apprehend, 
that we may be capable of afcertaining the 
Price of Labor from the plain Principles of 
Nature and Reafon ; and when fuch Princi- 
ples are well confidered and eftablifhed, they 
may prove the Means of our maintaining 
that Competitorfhip againft foreign States in 
the commercial Warfare; which will prevent 
the Ruin of our Empire: For, when the ge- 
neral Price of Labor foars above its natural 
Standard, and thereby an artificial Value is 
fuperadded to our Produce and Manufacture, 
beyond that which our Rivals do, we mutt 
lofe our Dominion in Trade; and our Ruin 
then cannot be far diftant: And this Super- 
addition of Value to our Commodities arifes 
folely from that Modus wherein our Taxes 
are laid and raifed. 

Although we have, in the preceding 
Parts, touched upon this Point occafionally, 
in the “general; “yet, as “it is “one! oft the 
effential Foundations, upon which our whole 
Argument is built; we judge this deferves a 
diftinét Confideration. True it is, this To- 
pic has been handled by many ingenious 
Gentlemen already, and f{carce any Thing 

new 
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yew may be expected; yet if we put the 
Matter in fomething of a new Point of 
Light, apply it to our Purpofe, and exhibit 
it in Contraft to what we fhall fubmit to the 
Public; it will ferve to corroborate what we 
have, and fhall urge upon this Occafion. 

After Locke and Davenent, the late Sir 
Matthew Decker, Bart. refumed this Sub- 
ject; than whom few had a better Know- 
ledge of Trade and Commerce; and indeed 
he has given a mafterly Turn to the Subject, 
from his own Experience in Trade. We, 
therefore, fhall not only, in fome Meature, 
follow his Steps in Miniature, but incorpo- 
rate fuch other Matter, as may, perhaps, 
give no lefs Weight to his Argument, than 
what he has urged, will ftrengthen ours. 

The Taxes on our Trade keeping equal 
Pace with the Encreafe of our Debts, they 
have been from annual, become fixed for 
two or three Years; afterwards prolonged, 
and at length perpetuated: Within this lait 
Century, our Imagination has been admirably 
fertile in the Creation of new Taxes, or in 
the Revival of old ones, under new Shapes 
and Forms. 

Taxes on Confumption have been pre- 
ferred to other: (1) Becaufe they are the 
leaft liable to Evafion: (2) Becaufe the Duty 
feems light, by the infinite Subdivifion of 
the fimall Sums whereof it confifts: (3) 
Becaute it feems unarbitrary, every one fixing 
the Bounds of his Confumption: (4) Be- 

caufe 
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caufe Foreigners pay a Part of thefe Duties 
fuperadded to our Commodities. 

Thefe Reafons look fpecious: Yet fuch 
Taxes are unjuft, as being unequal, becaufe 
with Regard to the very Neceflaries of Life, 
the Poor and the Rich pay the fame. 

The Charges in the Levy and Colleétion 
of thefe Taxes greatly reduce their Produce, 
though the Weight on the People is thereby 
encreafed ; and thereby the Confumption di- 
minifhed, which obliges us to the lowering 
the Duty. 

Auementing Taxes on our Confumption, 
has not brought our Workmen to the So- 
briety or Frugality of a Frenchman, or to the 
Thriftinefs of a Dutchman: And when our 
Workmen cannot raife the Price of their La- 
bor and Workmanfhip to the Degree they 
would, they have Recourfe to the Parifh or 
Robbery. 

Taxes on Confumption neceffarily raifing 
the Price of Commodities, by fuperadding an 
artificial Value to them, befides their natural 
one, which is derived only from the Price of 
Labor and Workmanthip, as has been fhewn ; 
if {uch Taxes continue to encreafe, that Por- 
tion of them that Foreigners are fuppofed to 
pay, by the Purchafe of our Commodities, 
will proportionably diminith, from the Di- 
minution of our Exports. 

Before the Commencement of the prefent 
War, there were glaring Proofs of the excef- 
five Rife of the Price of our Produits and 

Manu- 
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Manufactures. The one was, the Excefs of 
the Price of the Sugars beyond that of other 
Nations, Quality for Quality. This was 
caufed by the exceffive Price of the Commo- 
dities we export in Barter for them, fo much 
beyond the Price of thefe fent by France and 
other Nations to their Colonies. Though, 
at the particular Time we are {peaking of, 
the Price of Sugars was dearer at London from 
forty to feventy per Cent. yet the Cafe in ge- 
neral is, that all our Plantation-Commodities 
come confiderably dearer to us, at all Times, 
than thofe of the French and other Nations do 
to them who have Plantations in America ; 
becaufe the Commodities of their Mother- 
countries are fent proportionally cheaper to 
their refpeétive Colonies and Plantations. 
Does not this give Occafion to our Plan- 
tation-fubjects to carry on an illicit Trade 
that may, in the End, prove deftructive of 
that Intercourfe of Commerce, which ought 
inviolably to fubfift bet-veen Great-Britain 
and her Colonies? May not this prove the 
infenfible and invincible Means of rendering 
our Colonies indifferent to the Briti/h Domi- 
nions, when they can carry on their Trade 
with France to fo much greater Advantage, 
than they can with their Parent-country? Is 
not this making Great-Britain an Opprefior, 
inftead of that tender Nurfe, and Protectrefs 
that fhe ought to be of her Infant-colonies 
and Plantations? However beneficial fome 


may imagine that commercial Communica- 
tion 
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tiou has been to this Nation, that is carried 
on, in Time of Peace, between our northern 
Colonies and the French Sugar Ifland, it ap- 
pears to be a dangerous Indulgence, on the 
Confideration only of the greater Cheapnefs 
of the Commodities of Old France than thofe 
of Old England; for this is an irrefiftable 
Temptation to our Colonies, under other 
fpecious Pretenfions, to take in Barter for 
their Lumber, &c. what is very detrimental 
to the Trade of their Mother-kingdom : 
And ’till their Mother-kingdom fhall be 
capable of bartering with her Colonies 
much cheaper than they can now, by 
Reafon of thofe Tax-incumbrances on our 
whole Trade, our Colonies will begin to 
think the Yoke of the Parent too heavy to be 
born by her Children; and efpecially fo, if 
we advance in the Encreafe, inftead of the 
Diminution of our public Debts and Taxes, 

Here then opens to our View a very melan- 
choly Scene of Danger; which has, perhaps, 
been little thought of, if at all: but certain- 
ly this merits the moft ferious and delibe- 
rate Confideration of the great Reprefenta- 
tive Power of the Nation, if our American 
Commerce fhall be deemed worth Prefer- 
vation. 

Another Proof, that fhows our Revenue 
not to be ducly regulated for the Benefit of 
our Commerce, is, the Bounty we grant on 
the Exportation of certain Articles of our 
Commerce, to enable our Merchants to fup- 

port 
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port a Competition with Foreigners in the 
Markets abroad: a wile Remedy doubtle(s, 
and very helpful to our Trade, and neceflary 
to be extended to many more Branches, 
than it is, in Proportion as the Induftry of 
other Nations is extended in the Advance- 
ment of Rival-Manufactures: Yet this does 
not effectually anfwer the End propofed ; for 
Firft. The Charges of the firft Collection of the 
Duty, and thofe of Repayment are a Lofs to 
the Nation. Secondly. Nor can fuch Bounty 
be an ample Equivalent to compenfate Trade, 
for the Taxes upon Confumptions in gene- 
tal; becaufe fuch Taxes upon Confumption, 
and raw Materials, wherewith many of our 
Manufactures are wrought up, are more 
than doubled in the Price of our Merchan- 
difes, by the Augimentations which the 
Taxes make, by being paid and repaid, by 
the various Hands, through which fuch 
bountied-Merchandifes pafs, before it arrives 
at the Confumers: And, bythe Augmentations 
which this encreafed Sum adds to the Price 
of the raw Materials, to the Price of the 
Workmanship, to the Expence of the Work- 
men and Merchants in their own proper 
Confumptions, and to the Profit of the Mer- 
chant; the Merchandife muft be proportion- 
ably enhanced, becaufe all the Additions muft 
come out of the Price of the Merchandife, 
that has undergone, and comprehends all 
thefe various Augmentations, 

Sir Matthew Decker, to convey his Meaning 


the more intelligibly, takes for Example, the 
Vax 
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Tax upon Leather, by which he finds the 
Price of Shoes is charged with twelve Aug- 
mentations, which the Leather has paid; 
paffing fucceffively from the Hands of the 
Grazier, through thofe of the Butcher, Tan- 
ner, and his Workmen, the Leather-cutter, 
Shoemaker, and his Workmen, &c. Here are 
already feven proportional Augmentations of 
Dearnefs for the Shoes which themfelves 
ufe, an Expence which every one of them 
muft regain on the Leather itfelf: Then 
there is the Augmentation of the Tax itfelf, 
and four Augmentations in Proportion to the 
Profit which muft be made by the Butcher, 
the Tanner, the Cutter, and the Shoemaker, 
out of the Price thus {welled of the Leather. 

A like Tax will operate the fame Effe@ 
on the Manufactures of Candles, Soap, Beer, 
Se, 

But thefe Graziers, Tanners, Shoemakers, 
€c. all confume for their own Ufe, Candles, 
Beer, Soap, and other the neceflary Com- 
modities that are taxed, 

Here then are again taxed twelve refpe- 
ctive Augmentations on the Price of Shoes, 
from every one of thefe Articles. 

In like Manner all do, who contribute to the 
Fabric and Commerce of Cloth, or any other 
Branch of our Woolen Manufa@turies: for Ex- 
ample; from the Shepherd to the wholefale 
Merchant, all ufe Shoes; and every one of 
them muft charge the Augmentation of the 
Price of them upon the Wool, and upon 

the 
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the numberlefs Operations it muft undergo 
before it is made into Cloth, &c. Thus the 
Augmentations of the Tax upon Leather, 
and of all, and any other Tax on the Con- 
fumption of Neceffaries, will be repeated, ad 
infinitum, till allthefe Sums are ultimately paid 
in a Lump by the laft Confumer. It will 
not then be hard to believe, that before 
coming to him, the Tax will have been more 
than doubled: efpecially, if it is obferved, 
that the Tax is by every one of thofe who 
pay it, and receive it again upon the Mer- 
chandize, encreafed at leait the Intereft of 
the Advance he has made; reckoning from 
the firft, who pays only the naked Taxes 
thereon. 

If we add to all this, the Sum of the Cuftoms 
and Excife Duties thus doubled, the Sum of 
the other Taxes, as the Land-Tax, the 
Poor’s-Rate, &c. it will be found, that the 
Sum-Total of thefe Taxes is at leaft 31 per 
Cent. of the annual Expence of the whole 
People of England. Now, where is the Na- 
tion with which we can enter into a Com- 
petition of Commerce upon equal Terms? 
And what Matter is the 1 or 2 per Cent. Ad- 
vantage we boaft over fome of our Rivals in 
the Intereft of Money, towards reftoring the 
Equality between them and us? 

But if we cncreafe our national Debts by 
the prefent War, to the Degree we did in 
the laft, of 3c Millions; is not this likely to 
encumber our whole Trade with a Million a 

Year 
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any longer to maintain any Degree of commer- 
cial Competition with our Rivals? And if 
the Purfuit of the old Syftem muft be at- 
tended with fuch Confequences, at the End 
of a ten or twelve Years of War, or lefs, what 
muft the Event be of another fuch War only, 
every Man muft dread, who has at all con- 
fidered it. And this our Enemies well 
know, if we are not thoroughly apprized of 
it; and therefore, if they can but be inftru- 
mental to augment our public Debts and 
Taxes, they are fenfible this will obtain them 
that commercial Dominion which they aim 
at: and if once they effectually gain that, 
they are too feafible they cannot fail of ob- 
taining whatever elfe they may have in 
View. 

All Authors agree, that low Cuftoms are 
one of the Caufes of the great Trade of 
Hilland. Wf fo, high Cuftoms caufe little 
Trade; which is comparatively our Cafe 
now. If the lower the Cuftoms the greater 
the Trade, no Cuftoms or Free-ports muft 
catry Trade to its utmoft Height; which 
Cafe might be ours. If low Cuftoms have 
fuch a good Effeé&t in Holland, which hath 
the moft natural Difadvantages of any Coun- 
try; a Free-Port muft have the greateft and 
beft Effect in Britain, whofe natural Advan- 
tages are not inferior to thofe of any Coun- 
try in Europe. 


High 
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High Cuftoms, fuch as are ours, prevent 
our Country’s being an univerfal Storehoufe 
for all Merchandizes as Holland is. Becaufe 
our Duties being fo great an additional Dif- 
burfement to the firft Coft of the Goods, no 
Merchant will let fo much of his Capital lie 
dead for Duties here, when he can have it 
all circulate in Commodities in other Coun- 
tries ; nor can fuch Goods be re-exported, 
becaufe the Officer’s ees in and out, which 
always remain; and the Intereft of Money 
lying dead for Duties paid (tho’ moftly drawn 
back, as obferved) are fo great a Charge, 
the natural Intereft of Money being higher 
with us than in Holand, that the Goods can- 
not come near fo cheap from us to any 
foreign Market, as from a Free-Port, where 
nothing is paid in or out: Wherefore fuch 
Cuftoms prevent our Country’s having the 
beft Choice of Goods at the cheap-{t Price, 
to tempt our Cuftomers. Allo, 

The great Duties on India Goods difcou- 
rage Foreigners from buying at our Sales, 
who make, on extraordinary Charge of Com- 
miffion on that advanced Price, and are 
forced to lie fome Months out of their Money 
for the Draw-backs: befides, our ftrict Rules 
of declaring Goods at the Cu/tom-houfe, make 
public to every one each Tranfa¢tion of 
Trade, and thereby prevent fhipping fuch 
Goods for foreign Ports, as are there pro- 
hibited; which deprives us of feveral bene- 
ficial Branches of Trade that are carried on 

from 
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from Holland, or Free-ports, to the great 
Advantage of Foreigners. 

Such Cuftoms prevent the Encreafe of our 
Navigation, by enhancing the Expences of 
building and navigating our Ships. Boards, 
Hemp, Flax, Sail-Cloth, and Iron, paying 
Duties ; thofe Materials muft be dear, and 
feveral Neceflaries of Life paying fome Cu- 
ftoms, and Excife, the Ship-builders Labor 
mutt be dear; and alfo all other Provifion and 
Stores put on board the Ships. 

The Engli/b Sailor paying, in his own Fa- 
mily’s Neceffaries, Cuftoms and Excifes, 
muft have, and hath higher Wages than 
moft other Countries: So that a Britsh 
Veflel built and rigged with dear Materials, 
by dear Labor, fupplied with dear Stores, 
and navigated by Sailors at dear Wages, muft 
have dear Freights, bring in all foreign Ne- 
ceffaries and Materials for Manufacture dear, 
and carry out all our Products and Manufa- 
ctures dear to foreign Markets, much to the 
Difadvantage of their Sales. 

This fhews the Reafon, why we have 
made fo little Progrefs in rivalling the Durch, 
the Hemburghers, &c. in the Greenland Trade, 
the Navigation of the Baltick, or the Her- 
ring Fifhery ; which being Trades carried on 
for {mall Profits, our dear Navigation has, 
and will greatly obftruc& our making that 
Advance therein, which we might, were 
our public Revenue otherwife conttituted 
than it is. 

By 
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By not having an univerfal Storehoufe, our 
Ships, like empty Houfes, lie by idle in our 
Harbours, waiting Months for Freights, the 
Intereft of the Money they coft, eating out 
their Profits ; or elfe are obliged to lofe their 
Time, and be at great Expences in going 
from one Port to another, to endeavour to 
obtain a Freight. 

Such Duties prevent the Encreafe of our 
Sailors, the true Strength of the Nation. 
This is the Confequence of what has been 
faid ; for no Trade breeds fo many and fo 
good Sailors, as the Free-port and carrying- 
Trades, the Employment being the greatett, 
and the Experience the largeft, as the Voy- 
ages are the moft various and extenfive; for 
it is no lefs than the Trade of the whole 
World. 

Thefe Things are not only deftructive of 
our Riches, but alfo of our Security, it be- 
ing difficult in Time of War to man our 
Navy, even at a great Expence ; which occa- 
fions that unnatural Cuftom of Prefling, and 
puts a free-born Brzti/h Sailor on the Foot- 
ing of a Turkifb Slave. 

Our Cuftom-Duties leffen the trading 
Stocks of our Merchants, by keeping a great 
Part of them idle, to pay the Duties on the 
Goods they import; which is, in Effect, 
making them not only advance their Money 
for the Service of the State, but likewife 
run the Rifk in the Credit they give of ever 
being reimburfed. This is diverting a Sasa 
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of Riches that fhould water Trade; for 
when our Merchants are fhort of Cafh, and 
they have both Cuftoms and Manufacturers 
to pay, fo much Money is required for the 
former, that Nothing is left for the latter. 
This caufes a Circulation of Difappointments, 
feldom known in Holland on that Account: 
And the Dutch Merchants can carry on the 
fame Trade with much lefs Stock than ours, 
fell cheaper, extend their Commerce farther, 
and of Courfe give better Encouragement to 
their working People ; whereby they caufe 
them to be more induftrious than ours. 

Thofe Cuftoms encourage and force the 
Confumption of foreign Superfluities. For 
the dearer they are, the more are they efteemed 
by our People of Taite ; ’tis the Expence that 
make the Elegancy ; therefore Duties, efpeci- 
ally high ones, only further their Sale. Mr. 
Locke fays, ‘‘ It being Vanity, not Ufe, that 
‘“ makes the expenfive Fafhions of your 
People, the Emulation is, who {hall have 
“ the fineft, that is, the deareft Things, not 
the moft convenient or ufeful? How 
many Things do we value and buy, be- 
caufe they come at dear Rates from ‘Ya- 
pan and China; which if they were our 
“own Manufacture or Produ& to be had 
common, and for little Money, would be 
contemned and neglected? Have not fe- 
veral of our Commodities, offered to Sale 
at reafonable Rates, been defpifed, and 
the very {ame eagerly bought, and bragged 
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* of when fold for French, at a double 
“Price? You muft not, therefore, think 
** that the Raifing their Price will leflen the 
** Vent of fafhionable foreign Commodities 
*‘ amongft you, fo long as Men have any 
‘© Way to purchafe them, but rather encreafe 
‘Seite 

Befides the encouraging, our Cuftoms force 
the Confumption here of foreign Superfluities 
that are imported, though the Duties be moft- 
ly drawn back on fome Articles: yet the In- 
tereft of the Money lying dead for Duties, 
and Fees in and out, hinder in fome Degree, 
their Re-exportation, and in many Articles, the 
Duties are only, in Part, drawn back: fo that 
what remains is fuch an additional Load as 
prevents fuch Goods being faleable at any 
other Market, and their Confumption is forc- 
ed here. 

It is the exceflive Confumption among us, 
not the general Dealings in foreign Superfluities, 
that fhould be difcouraged: And this is beft 
done by fomehow taxing the Confumers, letting 
the Goods as Objects of Traffic, remain free. 

Nor is it lefs certain that our high Cuftoms 
encourage Smuggling: For where the avoid- 
ing fuch make the Profit great, no Rifk can 
prevent Mens attempting it: this prejudices 
the fair Trader, and too often tempts him to 
turn Smuggler, Befides, it being chiefly the 
Articles of Luxury that are fmuggled, as 
Brandy, Tea, French-Wine, Laces, Silks, 
&c, it {preads their Confumption among the 
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tower Clafs of People; who are tempted to 
imitate, at lefs Expence, the Luxuries of 
their Superiors : And what adds greatly to 
this Evil is, that the fame Smugglers, who 
bring us thefe foreign Superfluities, carry 
away vaft Quantities of our raw Wool, (which 
they obtain ata cheap Rate for their finuggl- 
ed Commodities) to the unfpeakable Prejudice 
of our own Manufacturers, and the Nation 
in general. 

Thefe high Duties ruin our Manufactures 
in another Light, more efpecially our Wool- 
len. For they prevent the bartering away our 
Manufactures for foreign Goods, not only for 
our own Confumption, but alfo for Exporta- 
tion; which might and would enlarge the 
Vent of our Goods ten Times more than at 
prefent ; for, if a Merchant now exports wool- 
Jen Goods, and would barter them for Wines, 
the Duties on them would amount to more 
than the Coft of the Woollen Goods ; fo that 
he muft have a double Capital Stock for fuch 
an Adventure, or let it quite alone; whereby 
the Sales of great Quantities of Woollen Goods 
are lott to the Nation. 

Cufloms taking away fo great a Part of our 
Merchant’s Stocks, they are thereby deprived 
of driving that great Trade, and purchafing 
thofe Quantities of Woollen Goods they would 
otherwife do. Befides, our Merchants Rifk in 
Trade being greater than in Holland, and their 
Lofies heavier by Reafon of our Cuftoms, our 
Bankruptcies are more frequent: This fen- 

fibly 
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fibly affects our Manufacturers, who are gene- 
rally confiderable Creditors. 

Cuftoms on Athes, Bay-Salt, Cotton, Cop- 
per, Coals, Drugs, foreign Soap, Flax, Fruit, 
Furs, Hemp, Iron, Leather, Linnen, Oil, 
Paper, Rice, Tobacco, Tallow, Threads, 
Tape, Silk and Sugar, being Neceffaries of 
Life, or Materials of Manufacture, muft ne- 
ceflarily make all our Commodities dear; and 
that not only to our own People, but to Foreign- 
ers likewife; (though ourWorkmen fhould have 
no Excife to pay) and fuch Difcouragements 
give Opportunities to Foreigners to fend their 
Manufactures cheaper to foreign Markets, and 
{muggle them in Defiance of all Laws in- 
to our own Country, to the Ruin of our 
Manufacturers ; forall the above Cuftoms are 
as much Taxes on our Woollen Manufacture, 
as if they were laid on the Wool itfelf, or more; 
for the Workman muft raife the Money on 
the Woollen Goods he makes to pay the Du- 
ties of what he ufes of the above Article, with 
the Augmentations before taken Notice of, in 
all the Hands through which they pafs be- 
fore they come to him. 

Thus, we ourfelves ruin our own Manufac- 
tures, and Foreigners could not rival the People 
of fo fruitful a Country as Britain, if we did not 
furnifh them with the Means, by our high 
Taxes and Reftraints, that are always prejudi- 
cial to Trade, tho’ defigned toamend it; nor do 
they ever effect the Thing intended, tho’ forti- 
fied with the moft rigorous penal Laws ; 

which 
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which Mr. Locke gives an Inftance in his Con- 
fiderations. ‘* It is Death in Spazn, fays he, 
‘© to export Money ; and yet they who fur- 
«© nith all the World with Gold and Silver, 
“: have leaft of it among themfelves; Trade 
<* fetches it away from that lazy and indigent 
“ People, notwithftanding all their artificial 
“ and forced Contrivances to keep it there; 
‘© it follows Trade againft the Rigor of their 
‘© Laws, and their Want of foreign Commo- 
“© ditties makes it openly carried away at 
“* Noon-day.” 

Itis Felony in England to export Wool, and 
yet they who furnifh all the World with Wool, 
have leaft of the Manufacturing of it; the 
fmugvling Trade fetches it away from that 
Excifed and Cuftom-loaded People, notwith- 
ftanding all their artificial and forced Contri- 
vances to keep it there: It follows the fmug- 
gling-Trade, and that follows high Cuftoms 
againft the Rigor of their Laws, and their 
Want of taking off the Taxes on their Manu- 
factures, makes it openly be carried away at 
Noon-day. 

Britain having no Mines of Gold or Silver, 
has no other Means of acquiring or preferving 
Treafure, but by foreign Trade. As Cuftom 
houfe Duties confine our Trade to mere Im- 
portation for our own Necefiaries or Vanities, 
and at the fame Time ruin our Manufa- 
ctures; what we want in Exports to balance 
the Imports muft be paid in Specie, making 
the Balance of Trade every Year more and 
more azainft us; for as we raife the Prices of 
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our Goods fo high by Taxes that Foreigners 
cannot afford to purchafethem; and yet we con- 
tinue to import their Superfluities ; which we 
now chiefly do, and in Time mutt entirely pay 
for with our Gold and Silver: andour high Du- 
ties encouraging Smugglers, who have feldom 
a fettled Habitation, or any Stock of our Ma- 
nufactures by them, they carry out vaft Quan- 
tities of Specie to purchafe their Cargoes: fuch 
large Draughts of Specie make our Mints lye 
idle, we feeing but little new coined Gold, 
and hardly any Silver; Our hard Money will 
difappear, and grow fcarcer and {fcarcer 
every Year; our Trade wili decline, and our 
People muft ftarve. 

Sir Matthew Decker, from a very rational 
Deduction, fhews, that the general Amount 
of all-our Taxes, and Part of their: Con- 
fequences, before the laft War, was 
15,289,375/. 

He computes our People at eight Mil- 
lions, and their Expence at 8/. per Head, 
which make our total Expences annually 
64,000,000/.: out of which the People pay 
for thee l axes and their, Confequences, “as 
above, 15,289,375/.; which being deducted, 
their Expence, if untaxed, would be only 
48,710,695/. And, 15,289,375/. charged on 
48,719,695/. isa Tax, as we before obferved, 
of 31 per Cent. on the whole Expence of the 
People, which muft add a prodigious artificial 
Value to our Goods, confequently render 
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them lefs faleable, and gradually ruin our 
Trade. 

If it be afked, whether Foreigners, for 
what Goods they take of us, do not pay on 
that Confumption a great Portion of our 
Taxes? It is admitted they do: But if that 
was originally intended and expected to con- 
tinue the fame, as at the firft laying on of 
our Taxes, it will be the ftrongeft Argument 
again{t them; for as our Taxes on Neceflaries 
are proved to be fo burthenfome and exten- 
five, by raifing the Prices of our Goods, Fo- 
reigners take lefs of them yearly; and when 
the Demand is reduced, the People will have 
lefs Work, find lefs Money to receive, and 
yet have their Taxes proportionally encreafed 
on them as they lofe their Trade ; for as the 
Government abates neither Expences or 
Taxes ; and if one Method of taxing fails, 
another is tried; what Foreigners ceafe to 
pay towards our Taxes, we mutt ourfelves ; 
or, in other Words, the lefs Trade and Mo- 
ney we have, the more Taxes we fhall have 
to pay ; and the more our Taxes are, the 
lefs and lefs Trade and Money, we know, we 
muft expect. Is not this like adding to a 
Horfe’s Burthen, and diminifhing his Meat? 
And can we wonder, if he finks under his 
Load? Perhaps Figures may explain this 
clearer, by ftating a fimilar Account through 
thirty Years. 

Suppofe, that in the Year r71o, all our 
Taxes and Part of their Confequence, were 

as 
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as they were before the late War, viz. rs, 
289,375/. that Foreignes paid then + of 
them, by their Purchafe of our Commodi- 
ties, and even our own People the other £; 
that Foreigners going to cheaper Markets 
fince, have ceafed taking Goods from us 
yearly in Proportion to 1 per Cent. only on 
their former + Part of our Taxes, and their 
Confequences, the Account every five Years 
will ftand thus: 


Auno Foreigners paid of our Taxes, &c, | Our own People paid, 


1710—2,i84, 1961. Tey OS s070/ 


171 5—2,074,987/. Hao 204 3b! 
1720—1,465,778/. Tas 2055071. 
1725—1,856,509/. 1 35432,806/, 
1730—1,747,360/. TORU iaren way 
1973 5-—1,638,151/. 13,05:,224/, 
1740—1,528,942/, 13,700,433. 


Hereby it plainly appears, in what manner 
our Taxes have prejudiced the national whole 
Trade, till the Year 1740, and burthened our 
own People, who, according to the preceding 
Account, had 655,254/ more to pay in the 
Year 1740, than they had in the Year 1710; 
and yet had 3, lefs of Trade wherewith to 
pay the fame. 

Since the Year 1740, the Nation, by the 
laft War, has become faddled with an ad- 
ditional public Debt of above Tuirty- 
Muittions, and the additional Taxes there- 
by occafioned do not amount to le{s than One 

Million 
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Million per Annum more ; and yet our Trade 
has not encreafed fince that Period ; nor is it 
ever likely to encreafe in Proportion as our 
Taxes have done, and muft do, if we go on 
Borrowing and Funding: So that the lefs 
Trade we have, the more Taxes we pay our- 
felves, and the lefs Proportion thereof do 
Foreigners pay to eafe us, by the Declenfion 
in the Purchafe of our Commodities. 

And if the prefent War fhould, according 
to the old Syitem, coft us no more than 30 
Millions, will not fuch an incurred Debt 
add a frefh Burthen to the Taxes on our 
Trade of a Million per Annum more ? And 
muft not the Effect hereof entail ftill fuch 
further Incumbrances upon our Trade, as 
will occafion fo great a Decline therein, that 
there will be little Probability of our be- 
ing able longer to fupport a Competition 
with Foreigners ? Unlefs either the whole 
national Debt fhali be annihilated, and all the 
Taxes laid upon our Trade in Confequence 
thereof be annihilated alfo. Or, before this 
Extremity is arrived at, perhaps, the Intereft 
of the public Creditors will be reduced at 
the End of the War to 2 per Cent. ; and it 
may be propofed, that the One per Cent. faved 
fhali be applied to take off 1,100,000 per An- 
num of our Taxes, inftead of being applied, 
as all Reduction hitherto have been, to pay 
Intereft for additional Debts. 

But this Reduction of the Intereft of the 
fuppofed encreafed Debt of 119 Millions to 
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2 per Cent, at the End of the prefent War, 
will perhaps, difappoint our fanguin Expec- 
tations in two effential Refpects : the one of 
which is, that the lopping off 1 per Cent. of 
the whole {fpending-Money of the Annuitants, 
will fo decreafe our Trade at home, as to 
caufe a proportionable Decreafe in the Pro- 
duce of the Cuftoms and the Excifes, and all 
other Taxes ; and when foreign Nations ex- 
perience, that we fhall not be able to afford 
to purchafe the fame Quantities of their Com- 
modities, as we have heretofore done, they 
will in Return purchafe the lefs of ours ; 
whereby the taking off Taxes tothe Amount 
of the 1 per Cent. on the whole Debt, will 
not invite Foreigners to increafe in their Pur- 
chafes of us, becaufe we fhall be obliged to 
buy lefs of their Merchandizes, upon fuch a 
further Reduction of our Intereft: And if 
thefe meafures are not likely to add to the 
Augmentation of the general Ballance of 
Trade, we fhall not have it in our Power to 
make good thofe Deficiencies in the Excifes 
and Cuttoms, &c. that will follow upon that 
Reduétion taking Place, however inclinable 
the Parliament may be to fupply them. 
The other Reafon is, that, as the Neceffity of 
a Reduétion, on fuch Motives, fo low as that of 
2 per Cent. will indicate the declining Situation 
of our Affairs; and as our foreign Creditors 
will be induced to think of other Ways of ap- 
plying their Money, than keeping it in our 
Funds at fo low a Rate of Interett ; wee 
raw 
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draw their Money out of our Funds, and 
place a Part thereof into foreign Funds, 
where they can have a greater Intereft; and 
lend out the other Part to their own Mer- 
chants and Traders, at an Intereit worth 
their while to hazard their Money upon per- 
fonal Security: So that an Attempt to reduce 
Intereft to fuch a Degree, will certainly de- 
feat itfelf, or unfpeakably prejudice, if not 
abfolutely ruin, the public Credit. 

Two of our greateft Authors forefaw, at 
the laying on of our numerous Excifes, Cuf- 
toms, &c. that thefe unhappy Confequences 
muft and would neceffarily follow, and their 
Arguments are a full Proof of what has been 
advanced. 

Mr. Locke, in his Confiderations, fays, 
« That for raifing three Millions on Com- 
“* modities, and bringing fo much into the 
“ Exchequer, there muft go a great deal 
‘© more than three Millions out of the Sub- 
<< jets Pockets; for a Tax of that Nature 
“cannot be levied by Officers to watch 
‘*< every little Rivulet of Trade without a 
‘«< oreat Charge, efpecially at firft Trial; but 
{uppofing no more Charges in raifing it 
“© than of a Land-Tax, and that there are 
‘* only three Millions to be paid, ’tis evident 
« that to do this out of Commodities, mutt 
to the Confumers be raifed + in their 
Price; fo that every Thing to him that 
‘* ufes it muft be a Quarter dearer. Let us 
{ee now who, at the Long-run, muft pay 
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*« the Quarter, and where it will light ; ’tis 
‘© plain the Merchant and Broker neither 
will nor can; for if he pays a Quarter 
‘* more for Commodities than he did, he 
will fell them at a Price proportionally 
*« raifed; the poor Labourer and Handicraft{- 
** man cannot, for he juft lives from Hand 
“© to Mouth already, and all his Food, 
** Clothing, and Utenfils, cofting a Quarter 
‘“ more than they did before, either his 
*< Wages muft rife with the Price of Things 
‘“* to make him live, or elfe not being able to 
«* maintain himfelf and Family by his Labor, 
<< he comes to the Parifh.” 

He afterwards proves, that in the Home 
Confumption the whole Burthen falls on Land 
at lait. 

Dr. Davenant, in his Effays on Trade, Vol. III. 
pag. 30, afferts, “* that as to Manurac- 
‘© rureEs, high Excifesin Time of Peace are 
utterly deftructive to that principal Part of 
Englands Wealth; for, if Malt, Coals, 
«© Salt, Leather, and other Things bear a 
“* great Price, the Wages of Servants, Work- 
“ men, and Artificers, will confequently 
« rife, for the Income muft bear fome Pro- 
“ portion to the Expence; and, if fuch as 
“< fet the Poor to Work find Wages for La- 
“ por, or ManuracTures advance upon 
“ them, they mutt rife in the Price of their 
“Commodities, or they cannot live; all 
“* which would fignify little, if nothing but 
“ our own Dealings among one another were 
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« thereby affected, but it has a Confequence 
‘* far more pernicious in Relation to our For- 
‘ rIGN TRADE; for it isthe Exportation of 
© our own Produét that muft make England 
nga (s aha: 

And in Page 31. “ But the Confequence, 
«© fays the Docter, of fuch Duties in Time of 
« Peace, will fall moft heavily upon our 
< Woollen Manufactures, of which more 
«* have Value from the Workmanthip than 
“© the Materials; and if the Price of this 
«© Workmanfhip be enhanced, it will in a 
«© fhort Courfe of Time put a Neceffity upon 
*< thofe we deal with, of fetting up Manu- 
<* factures of their own, fuch as they can, or 
* of buying Goods of the like Kind and 
‘© Ufe from Nations that can afford them 
ne COCADChy 

In the Courfe of the Wars we have been en- 
gaged in with France, Nothing has more hurt 
our Affairs, than an Opinion, which we are 
too apt to entertain, that the War could not 
laft long; which we have been brought into, 
by the Vanity natural to our Nation, of over- 
rating our own Strength, and undervaluing 
that of our Enemies, 

If we in England can put our Affairs into 
fuch a Pofture, as to be able to hold out in 
our Expence longer than France, we fhall be 
in a Condition to give the Peace ; but if other- 
wife, we muft be contented to receive it. For 
War is quite changed from what it was in the 
Days of our Anceftors; when, in a hafty Ex- 
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pedition, and a pitched Field, the Matter was 
decided by Courage: but now the whole Art 
of War is reduced to Money; and that Prince, 
who can beft find Money to feed, cloathe and 
pays his Forces, not he that has the moft va- 
liant Troops, is fureft of Succefs and Con- 
quett. 

So that the prefent Bufinefs England is en- 
gaged in, will depend upon the rai/ing the Money 
toca’ y on the War without running the Na- 
tion further into Debt; for fo fure as we do, 
fo certain willit be, that we cannot longerhave 
it in our Power to maintain that Competition 
in Trade; by which alone we can profper, 
or even fubfift as an independent Nation. 

The heavy Burthen of our Taxes on Trade 
has been the great Caufe that our Rivals have 
fupplanted us at foreign Markets in moft of 
the effential Branches of our Commerce. This 
not only firft encouraged France to vye with 
us in the Woollen Manufactury, but has raifed 
a Manufacturing Spirit alfo in Germany, and 
Switzerland, which has not only fpread itfelf 
into Poland, Pruffia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Rujia, butinto Italy and even Spain itfelf,where 
they have been fo long reproached for their 
Indolence and Inactivity in Manufactures : 
And not only fo, but Spazn, if we are rightly 
informed, is about to carry on an active Com- 
merce, by Means of their own Shipping ; 
which will prove a Nurfery for Seamen, and 
fave them the Freights, which they now pay 

to 
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to {uch Nations who carry them their Commo- 
dities in their own Bottoms. 

What can be the Reafon and Motive to 
thefe Rivalfhips in every Part of Europe, but 
that our People, being loaded with heavy 
Duties onthe feveral Materials neceflary to the 
Woollen and other Manufacture, cannot work 
fo cheap? If, in Confequence of this, Manu- 
factures are fupported when fet up in foreign 
Countries, ours at home, muft fuffer more 
and more every Day in Proportion. By thefe 
Means, Numbers of Families will be reduced 
to ftarve; and this, by the fame Confequence, 
will leffen the Funds, provided for paying the 
Intereft of the public Debts ; the Burthen of 
which muft then be thrown upon Land, or 
the public Creditors lofe their Eftates ; and 
even the Landed-Eftates will fuffer, by every 
Diminution of our Manufactures ; for the lefs 
People get, the lefs they will have to fpend, 
and the Produ& of Land mutt fink in its Va- 
lue for Want of Confumption. 

We have feen in the Beginning of this Let- 
ter, what is the natural Price of Labor, and 
what an extraordinary Superaddition, our ar- 
tificial Wealth, and our numerous Taxes have 
made thereto, and that the Lofs of our Trade 
and Navigation muft at length inevitably en- 
fue, if we continue the prefent Taxes; but 
if we perfift {till in augmenting the public 
Debts; as our Taxes mutt augment in the 
like Proportion, can fuch Meafures fail to 
haften our Ruin ? 
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Is it poffible, that Britons can thus expofe 
themfelves to fuch a Nation as France, that is 
immoderately bent upon enlarging her Traf- 
fic; that is courting Commerce, with the 
heartieft Application, and warmeft Addreffes, 
that were ever yet made in a Kingdom, and 
whofe Navigation is prodigioufly encreafed : 
or can Britons thus expofe themfelves to any 
Potentate, who is convinced by Experience 
that the Ballance of Trade, wherever it cen- 
ters, muft fecure the Balance of Power, and 
whofe unbounded Ambition when thus fup- 
ported, fhall tempt him to contend for uni- 
verfal Empire? 
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Lie Hil le gle Eee NLL 


How far the Price of Things may bave arifen 
from the Quantity of Gold and Silver ; and 
how jar from the Encreafe of the Public 
Debts and Taxes. 


HERE being fome who are difin- 

clined to afcribe the advanced Price in 

our Manufactures to the Encreafe of 
the public Debts, and Taxes confequent 
thereon, it may be of Ufe to confider this 
Matter in another View. 

As to the Neceffaries of Life, it will be 
admitted that many of them are greatly ad- 
vanced in their Price fince former Times, 
even fince the Days of Charles the Second ; 
but we have feen in the foregoing Letter, that 
fuch additional Price is, in a great Meafure, 
to be attributed to the modern Duties of 
Excife and Cuftoms, &c. Such of thofe 
Things which are the direct and immediate 
Produce of Land, and which are exempt 
from thofe Duties, it is not true, that their 
Price is generally enhanced ; and if it were 
true, the neceffary Confequence of fuch Ad- 
vance would be, that the Lands, which pro- 
duce them would yield a better annual Rent ; 

and 
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and yet this is not generally the Cafe, unlefs 
the Lands have received {ome Improvements. 

If by former Times we mean thofe of two 
or three Hundred Years ago, every one, who 
has looked into Things of this Nature, knows, 
that in the Time of Henry the Fourth, or 
about three Hundred Years ago, a Pound of 
Silver Money in Tale was an actual effective 
Pound of Silver, wanting a few Shillings, 
and allowing a fmall Matter for Allay: a So- 
lid or Shilling, or what was fo denominated 
in Accounts, was a twentieth Part of a 
Pound, and a Penny a twelfth Part of a 
Shilling. 

From hence, without Doubt, was intro- 
duced the Method of reckoning by Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence; meaning thereby, fuch 
Quantities of Silver: and we ftill continue to 
make our Accounts by Pounds, Shillings and 
Pence; though it is now merely a Fiction ; 
for a Pound in Money, as now called, does 
certainly contain no more than a third Part of 
of the antient Pound, which wasa Pound in 
Weight as well as in Tale. It 1s known like- 
wife, that 15 Pounds of Silver, whether in 
Coin or in Bullion, they being both the fame 
or near it, were equal to one Pound Weight 
in Gold: And a Pound of Silver in Weight 
being now cut into 3 /. 2, or 62 Shillings, fif- 
teen fuch Pounds makes 46/. 10 in Silver 
Money in Tale; anda Pound of Gold is now 

cut into 44 Guineas and One half, which 
_ make in Gold Money in Tale 46/. 14, 6, 
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each Guinea reckoned at 1/.15. fo that Gold 
and Silver in our Days bears very near the 
Proportion to one another as they did in for- 
mer Days. 

How the State of the Silver Coin ftood 
about 200 Years ago, or in the Time of 
Henry VUI. is not fo eafy to fix, without 
diftinguifhing the Times. However, it may 
be fuflicient here to fay in general, that in 
the Beginning of his Reign, a Pound of Sil- 
ver made 2/. 5s. in Tale, and at the latter 
End, 7/. 45. fo great was the Debafement 
of the Coin then by the Mixture or Allay : 
And yet once, in the Time of his Son and 
Succeflor Edward VI. this Coin was made 
much worfe, a Pound of fine Silver making 
T4yi. Posehn bales 

What was the Intereft of Money, or of 
Silver and Gold, of which it confifted, or the 
Price given for it in Loan, two or three hun- 
dred Years ago, I have not been able to fix with 
any Certainty. Thus far, however, we may 
fafely go, and that, perhaps, may be fuffi- 
cient for our Purpofe, that about two hun- 
dred Years ago, it was, at leaft, as high as 
10 per Cent. per Ann, there being an A& of 
Parliament made at the latter End of the 
Reign of Henry VIII. that it thould not ex- 
ceed that Rate; fo that it is a fair Conje- 
cture, that it had been before that Time 
higher , and in the Time of Henry 1V. pof- 
fibly as high as 15 per Cent, And we know 

that 
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that the legal Intereft at prefent is at 5 per 
Cent. 

From the different States of the Silver 
Coin, which generally govern that of the 
Gold Coin, from the different Rates of In- 
tere{t in any Periods, and in the prefent Pe- 
riod of Time, thefe Deductions may be 
made: that when a Pound of Money in 
Tale, was an effective Pound of Silver in 
Weight, and the Intereft of Money was at 
10 per Cent. if we compare the Price of 
Commodities in England now, with the 
Price of them at thofe Times, the Price 
now fhould be in the Proportion of 6 to 1; 
and if the Price now fhould be in the Propor- 
tion of 6 tor; and if the Intereft of Money 
was at 15 per Cent. and the like Comparifon 
were made, the Proportion now fhould be 
as g tol. 

Our Notion of this Matter is, that the 
Price of Things at one Time will bear that 
Proportion to the Price of them at another 
Time, which the effective Silver in the no- 
minal Pound at one Time, bears to the effe- 
étive Silver in the nominal Pound at another 
Time, and the Intereft of fuch Pounds on 
Loan, at the different given Times, Com- 
putation being made upon both thofe Heads. 

Whence we infer, if in the Times of 
Henry VIII. a Pound of Silver was cut into 
40 or 455. and now into 60 or 62, that the 
Price of any Commodity, which then was 
two, muft now be three Pounds, on the Ac- 
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count of that Difference only ; and if the In- 
tereft of Money was then 10 per Cent. which 
is now only 5, the Price, on that Account, 
mutt be farther doubled, and in all be 6/. 
that is, the prefent Price muft be three 
Times as much as in that Reign. 

In like manner, if in the Times of Henry 
VI. a Pound of Silver was cut into 30, and 
now into 62 Shillings, from thence only the 
Price of Things now, muft be double the 
Price of them then ; and if the Intereft of 
Money then was at 15 per Cent. that Diffe- 
rence from the Intereft now will make an 
Addition of a treble Price, and the Whole 
be as 6 to 1: So that in the Time of Henry 
IV. when a Pound of Money in Tale, was 
a Pound of Silver in Weight, and the Inte- 
reft was 15 per Cent. which is treble the Va- 
lue, and treble the Price of each now, we 
mutt treble the Price on each Account, and 
the Price now will beas g to 1. 

A familiar Inftance will explain this. A 
Farmer or Merchant, in the Times when a 
Pound of Money in Tale, was an effective 
Pound of Silver in Weight, and the Price 
of it on Loan was 10 per Cent. is poflefled 
of a Parcel of Sheep, Oxen, Wool, Corn, 
or other Necefflaries of Life, to the Value of 
an 100 /, at the Market Price ; when he fells 
them at that Rate, will receive an 100 /, in 
Silver in Weight, as well as in Tale, or in 
Gold proportionably, A Farmer or Mer- 
chant in thofe Times, therefore, muft have 

300 /, 
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300 /, in Money for a like Parcel of Goods, 
or elfe he will not have the fame Quantity 
of Silver or Gold in Weight, though the 
Goods fold are in Quantity and Quality the 
fame ; that is to fay, the prefent Owner 
muft have three times the Price in Money as 
now fold, as the ancient Owner had, for the 
fame Things. That this is the Fa& in the 
Inftance of Gold, as a Commodity, is evi- 
dent; for a Pound in Gold in Henry IV. 
Time, was fold for 15/. or thereabouts, 
in Money or Tale, and now it fells for 45 /. 
and fomething over, in the like Money in 
Tale; that is, at three Times the Price. 

To pafs on to the Rate of Intereft now 
and formerly. If thefe Merchants have not 
prefent Occafion for thefe feveral Sums, in 
the Way of Trade and Bufinefs, or are de- 
firous to let them out at Intereft: The Mer- 
chants of old Times, on the Loan of his 
100/, at the End of the Year, will receive 
10 /, in Silver, in Weight as well as in Tale, 
fuppofing Intereft to have been 10 per Cent; 
but the Merchant of thefe Times, for the 
Intereft of his 300 /. will have no more than 
15 /. in Tale, which is equal only to 5/. in 
Weight : Wherefore, that the one and the 
other may have equal Advantage for the 
fame Parcel of Goods, the modern Mer- 
chant mutt fell his Goods at 600/.; for no 
lefs Sum than that will yield him to/ in 
Silver in Weight for Intereft, by the End of 
the Year; that is, he muft fell them at fix 

Times 
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Times the Price: or otherwife thefe two 
Perfons, at the End of fuch Year, will not 
be in equal Circumftances, though they were 
fo at the Beginning, when they were poffef- 
fed of their Goods. 

If thefe Merchants fhould inveft their 
Money inLands of Inheritance, inftead of put- 
ting it out at Intereft, the Cafe will {till come 
out the fame. When Money is at 10 per 
Cent. the Price of Eftates in Fee-fimple is 
ten Years Value: fo that a roo/. in old 
Times, would have purchafed an Eftate 
of 10/. per Ann. and a Rent of 10/. per 
Ann. was a Rent of fo many Pound Weight 
of Silver, or near it, and of Gold in Pro- 
portion. 

If a Man were now to purchafe an Eftate 
of equal Goodnetfs, he mutt pay for it 300 /. 
even though Intereft were fuppofed to be 
the fame now as formerly, and there were 
no Advance in the Year’s Purchafe; for no 
Rent lefs than 30 per Ann. will produce 10 
Pounds in Silver Weight, or proportionably 
in Gold. And when we take into the Account 
the Difference of Intereft, it is plain, that the 
Fall of Intereft to one half, makes a Rife of 
Land in the Purchafe to a double Price: and 
therefore, now legal Intereft is no more 
than 5/. per Cent. he mutt, and does pay 
600 /. for an Eftate of 30/. per Ann.; that 
is, for an Eftate of equal Goodnefs, and 
which fhall yield an equal Quantity of real 
Silver and Gold, which might have been 
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bought 300 Years ago for 100/. he mutt 
now pay juft fix Times as much. 

Or, take the Matter in this Light. The 
Sum of an 100/, in former Ages, if laid 
out in Lands, or let out at Intereft, would, 
in a Year's Time, produce to the Owner 
10 Pound Weight of Silver, or a propor- 
tionable Quantity of Gold: The Sum of 
200 /, now, if laid out in Lands, or let out 
to Intereft, would in a Year’s Time, pro- 
duce to the Owner 10 Pcunds in Money, 
as now counted: but 10 Pounds in Money, 
as formerly counted, had three Times as 
much Silver or Gold in it, as 10 Pounds in 
Money, as now counted: therefore, to pro- 
duce as much Silver or Gold, as Money is 
now counted, mutt be laid out in Land, or 
put out to Intereft; that is, fix Times the 
Money muft now be employed to produce 
the fame Quantity of Silver or Gold, as was 
produced formerly by roo/. only. The 
Confequence hereof is, that the Necefiaries 
and Conveniencies of Life, which are the 
Things out of which Money 1s to arife, 
when they come to Market, muft now be 
fold at fix Times the Price, or fix Times 
the Pounds, Shillings and Pence, which they 
were formerly fold at; or the very fame 
Things will not anfwer the fame Purpofes of 
Life now, which they would have done 
three hundred Years ago. 

It will be needlefs to repeat here this Rea- 


foning, and fhew that when Money has been 
at 
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at 15 per Cent. as we may fuppofe heretofore, 
the Price of Goods between thofe Times and 
thefe fhould be in the Proportion of g to 1. 
It may fuffice to fay in the general, that it 
will hold good in that Inftance, and in any 
other which may be fuppofed: So that 
wherever the Quantity of real Silver in a no- 
minal Pound, and the current Intereft of 
Money can be known and determined, there 
the Price of Things may be known and de- 
termined likewife. Our Notion here is, that 
the real and intrinfic Value of the abfolute 
Neccflaries of Life, fuch as Food and Rai- 
ment, were always, and always will be, 
nuch one and the fame, except where an 
accidental Plenty or Scarcity makes a tem- 
porary Variation; but if we compute the 
Value of thofe Neccflaries by a third Thing, 
as a common Meafure between them, the 
Price, or nominal Value fo meafured, muft vary 
as fuch Meafure itfelf varies. 

If Silver be made that Medium, as for 
many Ages it has been in thefe Parts of the 
World; and if in former Times a real Pound of 
Silver was called a Pound of Money, a twen- 
tieth Part of a Pound was called a Shilling, and 
a twelfth Part of a Shilling a Penny; if in 
Times fubfequent, the Meature itfelf be va- 
ried, and a third Part of a Pound of Silver 
be denominated a Pound, and Shillings and 
Pence in the like Proportion, the Price, or 
nominal Value, of the Neceffaries of Life 
will and muft vary with it. 
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A Quarter of Wheat or Malt, a Pound of 
Beef, or a Yard of Cloth, are now of the 
fame real Value as heretofore ; for they will 
go as far towards the Support of human Life 
now as they did five hundred or a thoufand 
Years ago, and no farther; but their Price, 
or nominal Value, as meafured by the current 
Coin of the Kingdom, mutt vary as the Coin 
itfelf varies: And this we muft admit to be 
the Cafe in Silver itfelf, or we muft be forced 
to fay, that one third Part of a Pound of Sil- 
ver ({uppofing no more than one third Part 
of a Pound of Silver to be contained in the 
refent nominal Pound of Money) is of equal 
Value with a whole Pound of Silver. For if 
we confider Silver, not as a Meafure of 
Traffic only, but a Neceflary or Conve- 
niency of Life, and as a merchandifable 
Commodity, as we certainly may and do; 
one Pound of Silver is of the fame Value as 
another, and of the fame Value at one Time 
as another, greater or lefs Plenty excepted ; 
but the Price or nominal Value was formerly 
one Pound only, but now we fee it is three 
Pounds and above Weight in Silver, as a 
Meafure: And we may rightly fay, that it 
ceafes to be one and the fame Meafure, Sign, 
or Reprefentation of the Value of Commodi- 
ties, when it ceafes to be one and the fame Thing 

in its Weight and Value. | 
If this Point fhall appear unexceptionable, 
we may plainly difcern the Reafon why 
Money 
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Money now is not at the fame Value as it was 
two or three hundred Years ago; viz. Be- 
caufe the Silver of which it confifts in any 
given Suin in Tale is now only a Moiety, or 
a third Part of the Quantity, which was for- 
merly in the like Sum in Ta/e; and it being 
a Convenience of Life, and a faleable Com- 
modity, the real Quantity of Silver in the 
Money, is the true Meafure of its Value. 

But, befides this Decreafe in the Value of 
Money arifing from the Variation in the 
Specie, we find another in the annual Inte- 
reft, or annual Premium for it in Regard to 
Government Securities. This, we may be 
fure, has proceeded from another Caufe; and 
has arifen, from the great Encreafe of the 
moveable and eafily transferrable Eftates of 
the public Creditors in this Kingdom, and 
which have been fo greatly enlarged by the 
public Funds; and not from the Encreafe of 
Gold and Silver in the Nations, either in 
Coin or Bullion, any otherwife than as they 
conftitute a Part of fuch moveable and tran{f- 
ferrable Eftates. 

Some think the Intereft of Money in the 
Funds, being lower than the legal Intereft, 
has been of great Benefit to Land, Trade, 
and the public Credit. Of what Benefit it 
has been to the two latter has been fhewn in 
the Courfe of this Epiftle; and that it has as 
little tended to reduce the general Price of 
eur Commodities, as it has to the permanent 
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Support of the public Credit. If it has tend- 
ed to compell our Merchants to carry on 
other foreign Trade for lefs Profit; yet as 
this has had no Effect to {tem that Torrent 
of Competitorthip of our foreign Underfellers, 
it feems to have anfwered no other End than 
to force our Traders to do more Bufinefs for 
lefs Profit to themfelves as well as to the Na- 
tion ; or to employ a large Capital where a lefs 
was more gainful. 

That the Lownefs of Intereft, efpecially when 
obtained in the Manner that thofe Redu4tions 
of the public Creditors have been, can prove of 
no Emolument to the Landholder, is not lefs 
apparent ; for if our Trader’s Gain is lefs, it 
will be difficult to fhew how the landed Intereft 
can gain more. The trite Argument, that low 
Intereft raifes the Price of Lands, and therefore 
benefits the Landholder, has been long fince 
fhewn to be fallacious by Mr. Locke. It 
would be needlefs to repeat the Argument 
here, might it not be thought a Chafm in 
our general Chain of Reafoning : I fhall only 
touch the Matter with all Brevity, that the 
Reader may not lofe Sight of any Thing that 
may ferve to elucidate the Point in Hand. 

When the Land-holder has transformed 
himfelf into the Monied-Man, and he finds 
that a large Sum at a lower Intereft, is real- 
ly of no more Advantage to him, than a 
{maller Sum at a greater Intereft, where 
will arife his Benefit? If Lands will fell for 

twenty 
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twenty Years Purchafe, when Intereft is at 
5 per Cent. can it be fuppofed, was Intereft 
teduced to 1 per Cent. or 4 per Cent. that 
the Price of Land would rife to one hun- 
dred, or two hundred Year’s Purchafe? 
However the Value of Lands might rife 
upon the natural Reduction of Intereft, the 
Encreafe of Hard-Money, and the high 
Price of Commodities, without the Multi- 
plication of Taxes to occafion it, and with- 
out the Reduétion of their Confumption ; 
does it follow, that Lands will rife at alk 
from the uwanatural Reduction of all thefe 
Particulars? Unlefs it can be proved, that 
diminifhing the Confumption, will make the 
Farmer fell more of the Produce of his Lands, 
and forcing down the Intereft of Money, by 
artful or compulfive Meafures, will produce 
greater Plenty of Money; and that lowering the 
Price of our Goods from fuch Caufes, will en- 
able us to fupplant our Rivals in Trade, and 
regain what we have loft: unlefs thefe Points 
can be demonftrated, and that we have thefe 
extraordinary Advantages, by the Reductions 
that have taken Place, Land mutt be of lefs 
Worth, and the Land-holder experience a 
real Lofs in Lieu of his zmaginary Gain. 
Provided Paper-money fhould become fo 
cheap as to yield but 1, or + per Cent. Inte- 
reft, will not (according to this thread-bare 
Argument) all Sorts of Materials necef- 
{ary for Land-Improvements, rife in Propor- 
tion? So that any Improvement of a Land- 
Eftate, 
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Eftate, would coft five or ten Times as much 
as when Money was at 5 per Cent. And if, 
in Conformity to the Scheme of farther Re- 
ductions, the Land-holder muft reduce the 
Price of his Commodities, as the Expence 
of his Produce encreafed, will this be any 
Encouragement to the Culture and Meliora- 
tion of Land? 

To fuch Land-Proprietors, indeed, who 
have contracted Debts, the lowering of In- 
tereft, by any Meafures, feems to be fome 
Advantage ; but is not this Advantage ex- 
actly ballanced in the public Accounts, by 
an equal Lofs to the Mortgagees? If one 
fourth Part of the ufual Profits of the per- 
fonal Eftates, lent upon Mortgages, be de- 
ducted from the Whole of their ordinary, 
annual Expence, muft not this occafion a 
confiderable Diminution, in the Confump- 
tion and Value of the Mortgager’s Com- 
modities ? And will not the Public lofe as 
much, or more, in the Revenues arifing 
from the Confumption of Commodities 
amoneft us, as may be faved by the Redu- 
ion of Intereft? May not, at length, the 
Proprietors of Land be obliged to furnifh 
from their own Revenue, thofe Supplies for 
the Service of the Government, which have 
hitherto been furnifhed by the general Ex- 
pence? 

Suppofe this Expecient of the Reduction 
of Intereft , as it has been practifed, would 


really help the Land-holder the more eafily 
ta 
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to get rid of his Debts, (which does not ap- 
pear to be the Cafe, he lofing on the one 
Hand, what he gained on the other) would 
fuch politic Projects encourage him to In- 
duftry, and the Improvement of his Land? 
May not difburthening him of his Debts, by 
fuch Meafures, rather render him fupine and 
indolent, than induftrious ? The eafier fome 
Men pay their Debts, the eafier they con- 
tract frefh; and, therefore, farther Reduc- 
tions may be a good Expedient to run the 
Land-holder farther into Debt, but feem to 
have little Tendency to encourage him to 
improve his Eftate. 

That this fafhionable DoGrine of plunder- 
ing the public Creditors, under Pretence of 
eating the Land-holder, is a Miftake in our 
Politics, hence farther appears. I will fup- 
pofe myfelf to have lent the public a Sum of 
Money, when Intereft was at 6 per Cent. 
which brought me an annual Intereft of s00/. 
and now I am reduced to 3 per Cent. and 
receive but 250/. a Year, inftead of soo /. 
and the other 250 we will fuppofe, is in- 
tended to pay my Principal. In this Cafe, 
it muft be allowed, that I muft fpend 250 /. 
a Year lefs, or be ruined, by breaking into 
my Capital: If fo, I can take but one half 
of what I could have done before of the 
Butcher, Baker, Brewer, Clothier; and all 
thofe who take of the Farmer the Produce 
of his Land, could do no more: If fo, the 
Farmer cannot poflibly fell the fame Quan~ 
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tity of his Produce as before, confequently 
his Profit, in this,Cafe, cannot be fo much upon 
the leffer, as it would have been upon a greater 
Quantity ; whereby he becomes incapable of 
paying the fame Rent to his Landlord. 

But Money and Goods muft always meet, 
otherwife Dealings of all Kinds muft ceafe; 
and this is the Reafon why Markets rife and 
fall. A fhort Inftance will illuftrate my 
Meaning. Suppofe that two Bufhels of Corn 
are brought to Market to be fold, and there 
come 105. in Money to buy Corn, it will 
there fell for five Shillings a Bufhel; but, 
if there come but five Shillings to Market, 
Corn muft fell for half a Crown per Buthel, 
or the Farmer carry Home his Corn, and 
the other his Money. But this Ceffation of 
Dealing, cannot be of Continuance; for the 
Farmer will foon find himfelf under a Ne- 
ceffity of complying, when he wants thofe 
Neceffaries of Life his Farm will not afford 
him, nor can be had without Money; or 
when his Landlord’s prefling Occafions will 
not admit of longer Forbearance of Rent. 

Experience convinces, that the Reductions 
of the Intereft of the public Creditors hi- 
therto made, have greatly affected Land: and, 
if they fhould be carry’d farther, the Land- 
holder will ftill the more fenfibly feel them, 
and we may repent of our Policy. 

‘Tis true, that this leffening the circula- 
ting Intereft-Money of the Stock-Proprie- 
tors, will reduce the Price of Commodities 

. to 
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to the Difadvantage of the Land-holder ; 
for, according to the Confumption of all 
Goods, and the Occafion there is for them, 
the Price will rife. When Money is want- 
ing, Men confume lefs ; they are better Oce- 
conomifts, and make every Thing laft lon- 
ger, which leffens the Confumption of the 
native Commodities, and makes the Price of 
them to fall; and, if the Price of our na- 
tive Commodities fall from fuch Caufes, the 
Rents of Land will fink; for the Tenants 
cannot pay the fame Rents, when the Corn 
and Wool, and other Commodities, which 
are the Produce of Land, fall to one half 
the Value they were. 

But altho’ this Caufe of finking the Price of 
our native Productions, has been felt by our 
Landholders, and fuch |:ke farther Reductions 
will make them more fenfible thereof; yet this 
has not been produétive of lowering the 
Price of our Manufactures at foreign Mar- 
kets; becaufe, as we have reduced the Inte- 
reft, and thereby hurt the landed as well as 
the Monied-men, our Taxes on our Trade 
have kept Pace with thofe Reduétions : and 
therefore, altho’ thefe two great Claffes of 
the Community have greatly fuffered, yet 
the Nation has not been proportionably be- 
nefited: So that, our paft Meafures, confi- 
dered in whatever Light they may, do 
not feem to have had a Tendency fo natu- 
rally and efteétually to have reduced the 
Price of our Manufaétures in general, as to 

have 
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have enabled us to check that Competition in 
Trade which France has long maintained 
again{t us, from the greater Cheapnefs of their 
Commodities in general: and if our Competi- 
tors, from fuch Caufes, fhall multiply in 
Europe, as they really do, we muft lofe the 
commercial Prize, and others will gain it. 
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| ek Deg A Bee Ried Boe He ADS 


Of the Encreafe and Deereafe of real Mo- 
ney in a State, and of the Price of Com- 
modities; with a Comparifon between France 
and England im Relation to the latter, more 
minutely, confidered. 


ET us further confider, according to 
iS the Principles we have hitherto reafon- 

ed on, the Land-Eftate of a Country, 
where the general Circulation, is carried on 
by 2000 Ounces of Silver, for Example ; 
and that this Money pafles through feveral 
Hands, and always returns into thofe of the 
various Dealers, or Undertakers of Bufinefs, 
whom we {fuppofe the Proprietors thereof. 

Let us likewife fuppofe thefe Undertakers 
have received 2000 Ounces more fora Pre- 
fent from Americans, fo as that each Indivi- 
dual has double the Quantity of Money he 
had before, and that the Quantity of Money 
in all becomes 4000 Ounces of Silver. 

Each Dealer will endeavour to enlarge and 
augment the Quantity of his Bufinefs: fo the 
Farmer's Commodities will grow dearer in the 
Market-Altercations, by the greater Demand 
for them: but, this will not immediately 
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double the Price of Things, becaufe fome of 
the Farmers will, at firft, be fatisfied with a 
greater Price than ufual, but in Time the 
Price will double in the Altercations; each 
Undertaker will defire to live better than he 
did before, fince he has got his additional 
Sum, and he will confume in his Family 
more Wine and Meat than ufual; therefore 
Wine and Meat will grow proportionably 
dearer than Bread; and the Farmer will en- 
deavour to have more of thefe Kinds the next 
Seafon, fince they yield in Proportion a bet- 
ter Price than Corn; and confequently, the 
Corn will become fcarcer, and grow dearer 
alfo. 

This Encreafe of the Confumption of the 
Produce of Land, which is on the Footing now 
fuppofed to be introduced, cannot maintain 
all the Inhabitants, and will make it neceflary 
for fome of them to feek their Livelihood elfe- 
where. Thefe will be chiefly turned away 
by the Land-Proprietor, who, having but 
6000 Ox. per Aun. for his Eftate, cannot main- 
tain his Family, as before, fince all Com- 
modities are grown dearer. The Labourers 
and Journeymen remaining, not being able 
to fubfift upon their ufual Wages, muft have 
an Augmentation, as well as the remaining 
Servants of the Proprietor: And, in all the 
Changes this new Quantity of Money pro- 
duces, the Farmers feem to be the only Gai- 
ners, and the Land - Proprietors the only 
Lofers. 

The 
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The Undertakers, who buy their Commo- 
dities and Materials dearer, will be for turn- 
ing the Lofs upon the Confumers: but, as 
they are themfelves Confumers with Refpect 
to one another, they will find the Expences 
in their Families encreafe beyond the additio- 
nal Confumption of Meat, Wine, Ge. 

And, when the Money introduced into 
Barter fhall gradually have doubled the 
Price of every Thing, they will be obliged to 
retrench the faid additional Confumption, 
fince their double Quantity of Money carries 
on but the fame domeftic Undertakings their 
fingle Quantity did before; otherwife they 
will turn Bankrupts, and be ruined; and 
others, who have faved Money will fet up in 
their Place. 

The Land-Proprietor, at the Expiration 
of his Leafe, will demand 12000 Oz. for his 
Rent, inftead of 6000; fince the Price of 
the Farmer’s Commodities 1s doubled ; and, 
if he returns to his former Manner of living, 
he will call back his Servants, whom he had 
fent away, or have others in their Stead ; and 
the new Undertakers will live upon the fame 
Footing of Confumption as the firft. The Far- 
mers will have the fame Profits out of the 
Lands that the Farmers had at firft, and all 
the Difpofitions of this Eftate, will turn nearly 
to its primitive Condition, with this Diffe- 
rence only; that the Farmers, who faved Mo-~ 
ney are richer, and the Undertakers, who 
ruined themfelves, are forced to turn Jour- 
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neymen to others, who are fet up in their 
Room, and that 4000 Ounces of Silver cir- 
culates inftead of 2000 Ounces. 

Thefe Changes, or fomething like them, 
commonly happen in a State, when a fud- 
den Quantity of Money is introduced into the 
general Barter: but, becaufe Money moft 
commonly encreafes but flowly and gradu- 
ally, Commodities rife in their Value only 
flowly and gradually alfo. 

Let us again fuppofe there are Silver Mines 
on this Eftate; that an Undertaker farms them 
from the Proprietor, or from the Farmers ; 
and that the Veins are fo rich he fhall quickly 
get out of them, the additional Quantity of 
Silver fuppofed on our Hypothefis. 

This new Quantity of Money will occafion 
much the fame Variation in the Price of 
Commodities, as we have before obferved, 
but quicker. The Undertaker, or Mine- 
Adventurer, will encreafe his Expence, and 
give great Encouragement to the Miners and 
others he employs. The Facility wherewith 
he gets Money, will, make him generous, 
and liberal. The Douceurs, which he gives 
to thofe he employs, will encourage them 
alfo to fpend more than ufual ; and this will 
enhance the Price of Commodities: fo that 
which Way foever thefe 2000 Ounces of 
Silver come into Barter, they will raife the 
Price of Things: The circulating Money 
will be 4000 Ounces inftead of 2000, and 
the Price of Commodities will grow double. 

It 
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It may be worth while to obferve here, 
that we may diftinguifh feveral Channels and 
Walks of Circulation at Market. The Corn 
or Bread-Market is proportioned to all the In- 
habitants in general, fince the meaneft Work- 
man mutt eat Bread aswell asthe greateft Lord. 
The Wine-Market correfponds to a {maller 
Number of Inhabitants, but yet is confider- 
able, fince not only the Proprietors of Land 
and Money, Penfioners and Officers, but like- 
wife feveral middling Undertakers, Tradef- 
men, and Workmen, drink more or lefs 
Wine. The Butchers, or Meat-Market, is 
much the fame. The wild-Fowl-Market, 
and that of Rarities and Delicacies, corre- 
fpond to a fmaller Number of Inhabitants, as 
Lords. wealthy Proprietors and others. 

So that, if the additional Money, which 
is brought into a State is, at firft, all in the 
Hands of the wealthy Sort, the Price of wild 
Fowl may very well rife, and continue high, 
without influencing the Price of Bread; and 
the Price of Wine and Meat may rife long 
before Bread grows dearer: but it will, at the 
Long-Run, affect the Price of Bread alfo. 

If we fuppofe that ten Perfons encreafe the 
Expences of their Families on the Eftate we 
before mentioned, and that they raife the Price 
of Wine, Meat, &c. in the Market-Alter- 
cations, without affecting that of Bread; the 
Farmer will have another Year more Cattle 
and Wine, and confequently lefs Corn, and 
Corn will then grow alfo dearer, 
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There is generally a Stock of all Com- 
modities in a Nation exceeding the yearly 
Confumption, which anfwers the fudden and 
extraordinary Confumption; and, as that 
waites, the Commodities grow- dearer, and 
the Dearnefs again, if it continues, makes 
feveral Families diminifh their Confumption, 
till Things return to their primitive State as 
to the Confumption. But the Dearnefs of 
the Commodities continues, fince the Quan- 
tity of Money in Barter correfponds to it, 
and a double Quantity of Money in the Hands 
of the Undertakers, when the Price of 
Things is doubled, has but the fame Effect, 
the fingle Quantity had before. 

If the additional Quantity of Money be- 
longs to Money-Lenders, it will diminith In- 
tereft, and at the fame Time encreafe the 
Undertakings; which confequently will en- 
hance the Price of Commodities, by an ad- 
ditional Demand. The Money - Lenders 
will encreafe their Expence and Confump- 
tion, and the additional Undertakers will 
do the like ; the Demand for Workmen, in 
the feveral Undertakings will raife the Price 
of their Wages; the Price of Things 
will keep up in Barter, fince the Quan- 
tity of Money continues to anfwer the 
advanced Price, though feveral of the Un- 
dertakers fhould break. 

But if an additional Quantity of Credit, a- 
rifing either from Government Securities to 
public Creditors, or from Banks, or Bank- 
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ing, or other private Pa er-Credit, fhould add 
to the Acceleration of the Circulation, and Bar- 
ters by Evaluation, as has been elfewhere ob- 
ferved, and make the 2000 Ounces of Silver 
anfwer the before-mentioned Circulation as 
4000 Ounces; it will have pretty much the 
fame Effect as the 2000 Ounces Encreafe of 
real Money. 

It will occafion an additional Number of 
Undertakers, who will encreafe the Price of 
Commodities, which will grow dearer in the 
Market-Altercations. Thefe will enhance 
theConfumption Gc, But, when fome of them 
come to break, their Example will ftagnate 
Circulation, and the Ready-money only will 
carry the Negociations on as before; and 
confequently Money will grow fcarcer, and 
Commodities will grow cheaper, and the Dif- 
ficulties in Circulation will make the Under- 
takers fell cheaper than they bought, and fe- 
veral of them will fail and diminith their Con- 
fumption, &c: So that a fudden Augmenta- 
tion of general Credit, may, for fome Time 
anfwer the fame Ends and Purpofes as the 
fudden Encreaie of the Quantity of Money: 
and if this Quantity of Credit continues its 
Stability, and the People have Confidence 
therein, whereby it becomes introduced into 
the general Circulation and Barter, it will 
con{tantly have the fame Effect as real Mo- 
ney in Keeping up the Price of Commo- 
dities. 
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To apply this to the prefent Occafion: If 
the Paper-Circulation of the State is carried 
too great Lengths, by Reafon of the great 
public Debts, or by the Means of public and 
private Banking, or other perfonal Paper-Se- 
curities, in our trafficable Dealings; fuch a 
Quantity of this Kind of Credit will, in Ap- 
pearance, have all the Effects of real Money ; 
it will have the external Afpe@t of folid Riches 
and permanent Treafure, and will raife the 
Price of Labor and Commodities, the fame 
as if thefe were the Subftitutes and Reprefen- 
tatives of folid Wealth: Whereas no one can 
be weak enough to fuppofe, that the public 
Debts can be looked upon as fo much public 
Treafure, or real Money. 

If England has mortgaged the public Reve- 
nue for 400 Million of Ounces of Silver, andthe 
Stockholders buy or fell Stocks; the Payments 
are generally made in Bank Notes; and there 
is no circulating Money required to the con- 
ftant buying and felling of Stocks, but the 
Ten Millions of Ounces, we will fuppofe, ap- 
propriated out of the public Securities where- 
with to pay the half yearly Intereft: and even 
the Bulk of that Money being levied, in Effect, 
out of the three Land-Proprietors Rents of the 
Nation, by Taxes and Duties, there is no ad- 
ditional Sum of Ready-money required for the 
circulating of the Intereft of the Stocks. 

If any Perfon who fells clearly out of the 
Stocks, throws his Money, which he with- 


draws out of the Bank, into minute Pay- 
ments, 
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ments, for the Building of Houfes, or car- 
rying on any other Undertaking; he that 
has purchafed the Stock muft gather out of 
minute Payments the like Sum; but of 
thofe who conftantly buy and fell Stacks, 
there are but few who do not job, and by far 
the greateft Number fubfifts on the Intereft of 
the Funds; And the whole Stockjobbing 
Concerns are carried on moftly by Payments 
in Bank, and require no Ready-money, but 
for the Intereft: fothat all thefe Tranfactions 
do not, in the common Courfe, affect the Cir- 
culation of Money in the Nation, all the Cir- 
culating-money being conftantly running in 
the Channels of minute Payments; except 
the Sums that remain in the Hands of provi- 
dent People, or in the Hands of the Bank and 
the Bankers to anfwer their Calls. Whence 
it appears, that thefe mighty buftling Nego- 
ciations, which make fuch a pompous Parade 
of Riches, are merely carried on by Paper- 
Credit, there not being above one Fifth Part fo- 
lid Cafh in the Nation to an{fwer to the public 
principal Debts. 

And the more thefe public Debts encreafe 
upon us, the more univerfal will our Stock- 
Dealings appear ; but no Man can be fo infa- 
tuated as to think, that thefe Debts are the Re- 
prefentation of an Encreafe of real Treafure; 
the Folly of which has been effectually fhown 
before. Certain it is that this Babel of Paper- 
Credit muft have its Fall, when it grows toacer- 
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tain Altitude bevond which it cannot rife; and 
to that Height we think it is arrived already. 

The ingenious Mr. Hume feems to enter- 
tain a more favourable Opinion of our Debts 
than he ought. 

“« Public Securities, fays this ingenious 
** Gentleman, are with us becomea Kind of 
*“ Money, and pafs as readily at the current 
** Price as Gold and Silver. Wherever any 
** profitable Undertaking offers itfelf, how- 
** ever expenfive, there are never wanting 
<* Hands enough to embrace it; nor needs a 
“* ‘Trader, who has Sums in the public Stocks, 
‘© fear to launch out into extenfive Trade ; 
‘© fince he is poffefled of Funds, which will 
** anfwer the moft fudden Demand that 
‘** can be made upon him, 

“© No Merchant thinks it neceffary to keep 
*“ by him any confiderable Cath. Bank- 
“© Stock, or India-Bonds, efpecially the lat- 
“* ter, ferve to all the fame Purpofes; becaufe 
“* he can difpofe of them, or pledge them to 
‘a Banker, in a Quarter of an Hour; and 
“* at the fame Time they are not idle, even 
** when in his Scrutore, but bring him in a 
«© conftant Revenue. 

*¢ In fhort, our national Debts furnifh Mer- 
‘* chants with a Species of Money, that is con- 
* tinually multiplying in their Hands, and 
** produce fure Gain, befide the Profits of 
“ their Commerce. This muft enable them 
‘© to trade upon lefs Profit. The fmall Pro- 
«© fit of the Merchant renders the Commodity 

*« cheaper, 
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cheaper, caufes a greater Confumption, 
quickens the Labor of the common Peo- 
ple, and helps to fpread Arts and Induftry 
through the whole Society. 

«© There are alfo, we may obferve, in Exg- 
land, and in all States, that have both Com- 
merce and public Debts, a Set of Men 
who are half Merchants, half Stock-hol- 
ders, and may be fuppofed willing to trade 
for {mall Profits ; becaufe Commerce is not 
their principal or fole Support, and their 
Revenues in the Funds are a fure Refource 
for themfelves and their Families. 

“* Were there no Funds, great Merchants 
would have no Expedient for realifing or 
fecuring any Part of their Profit, but by 
making Purchafes of Land, and Land has 
many Difadvantages in Comparifon with 
Funds. Requiring more Care and Infpec- 
tion, it divides the Time and Attention of 
the Merchant ; upon any tempting Offer 
or extraordinary Accident in Trade, it Is 
not {fo eafily converted into Money; and as 
it attracts too much, both by the many 
natural Pleafures it affords, and the Autho- 
rity it gives, it foon converts the Citizen 
into the Country Gentleman. 

““ More Men, therefore, with large Stocks 
and Incomes, may naturally be fappofed 
to continue in Trade, where there are 
public Debts: And this, it muft be own- 
ed, is of fome Advantage to Commerce, 
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by diminifhing its Profit, promoting Cir- 
culation and encouraging Induftry *. 

** But in Oppofition to thefe two favour- 
able Circumftances, perhaps of no very 
great Importance, weigh the many Difad- 
vantages that attend our public Debts, 
in the whole interior Oeconomy of the 
State: You will find no Comparifon be- 
twixt the IIL and the Good, that refult 
from them. 

‘“< Firft, It is certain, that national Debts 
caufe a mighty Confluence of People and 
Riches to the Capital, by the great Sums 
which are levied in the Provinces to pay 
the Intereft of thofe Debts; and perhaps, 
too by the Advantages in Trade above- 
mentioned, which they give the Merchants 
in the Capital above the Reft of the King- 
dom. The Queftion is, whether in our 
Cafe, it be for the public Intereft, that fo 
many Privileges fhould be conferred on 
London, which has already arrived at fuch 
an enormous Size, and feems {till encreaf- 
ing? Some Men are apprehenfive of the 
Confequences. For my Part, I] cannot 
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* © On-this Head, I thall obferve, without interrupting 
the Thread of the Argument, that the Multiplicity of our 
public Debts ferves rather to fink the Intereft, and that the 
more the Government borrows, the chcaper may they ex- 
pect to borrow; Contrary to firft Appearance, and contrary 
to common Opinion, The Profits of Trade have an In- 
fluence on [ntereft”—~ But thefe Things I have before fuf- 


ficiently confidered, 
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forbear thinking, that though the Head 
is undoubtedly too big for the Body, yet 
that great City is fo happily fituated, that its 
excefuve Bulk caufes lefs Inconvenience, 
than even a fmaller Capital to a greater 
Kingdom. There is more Difference be- 
twixt the Prices of all Provifions in Parts 
and Languedoc, than betwixt thofe in Lon- 
don and York/-ire. 

«© Secondly, Public Stocks, being a Kind 
of public Credit, have all the Difadvan- 
tages attending that Species of Money. 
They banifh Gold and Silver from the 
mo{t confiderable Commerce of the State, 
reduce them tocommon Circulation, and 
by that Means render all Provifions and 
Labor dearer than otherwife they would be. 

“« Thirdly, The Taxes, which are levied 
to pay the Intereft of thefe Debts, are a 
Check upon Indufiry, heighten the Price of 


Labor, and are an Oppreffion on the poorer 
Sort. 


‘* Fourthly, As Foreigners poflefs a Share 
of our national Funds, they render the 
Public in a Manner tributary to them, and 
may in Time occafion the Tranfport of 
our People, and our Induftry. 

“« Fifthly, The greateft Part of public 
Stocks, being always in the Hands of idle 
People, who live on their Revenue, our 


Funds give great Encouragement to a 
ufele{s and inactive Life. 
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« But, though the Injury that arifes ta 
Commerce and Induftry from our public 
« Funds, will appear, upon ballancing the 
<* Whole, very confiderable, it is trivial, in 
Comparifon of the Prejudice that refults 
to the State, confidered 2s a Body Politic ; 
which muft fupport itfelf in the Society 
of Nations, and have various Tranfactions 
with other States, in Wars and Negocia- 
* tions. ‘The ill there is pure and unmixt, 
“<< without any favourable Circumftance to atone 
‘* for it. And tts an Ill too, of a Nature the 
“<< higheft and moft important.” 

Thus far Mr. Hume. One of the greateft 
Evils we find, according to this learned Gentle- 
man, that attends our public Debts, is moft 
certainly the Expence, which the Taxes occa-= 
fioned thereby, fuperadd to our Commodities, 
and the unfpeakable Injury the Nation hereby 
fuftains, in Regard to its commercial Concerns 
with other States: But to refume former Confi- 
derations in our own Chain of Reafoning. 

Let us now examine how Things find 
their Proportion in a State, when the Price 
of Commodities rifes, either by a real ad- 
ditional Quantity of Money introduced into 
Barter, or by the Scarcity of Commodities 
and bad Years. 

When there happens a great Demand for 
any Kind of Commodities, feveral Families 
will confume lefs than ufual, by Reafon 
of their Dearnefs : A Man, who common- 
ly eats three Pounds of Bread a Day, will 
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fubfitt if he has but two Pounds; and a 
State, which maintains 1,000,000 of Inha- 
bitants, will, with little Difficulty, and with- 
outany fenfible Hardfhip, ma intain 1,100,000, 
and even 1,509,0co with Difficulty and Fa- 
mine: but Things will afterwards ‘find their 
Proportion them{elves in Number, to the 
Means they find to fubfift on, according to 
the Manner of living of the Place. 

In this Point of View, we have not confi- 
dered foreign Trade; but, by a Commerce 
with Foreigners, a State may maintain a 
greater Number of Inhabitants, than the 
native Land can maintain. For Example: 

The Inhabitants of Provence may buy 
Wool of the Spaniards, and pay the Value 
of it with about a quarter Part of the fame 
Wool manufactured ; and export the other 
three Quarters of it manufactured to Bar- 
bary, and bring Home in Exchange for it, 
more Corn than will anfwer the Mainte- 
nance of all the Workmen, Undertakers, 
Exporters, and Importers, concerned in this 
whole Commerce. 

The little Ifland of St. Dennis near Paris, 
contains three Parifhes, the Bufinefs of thefe 
Inhabitants is moftly tanning of Leather: 
The Iffand produces nothing for their Sufte- 
nance: they fell their Labor in Exchange 
for the Produce of the Lands of the Conti- 
nent, which maintains them: their tanned 
Leather is wholly confumed at their Doors 
at [Paris.] If it were to be tranfported, 

and 
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and confumed in Jfa/y, it would fcarce main- 
tain them, becaufe of the Expence of the 
remote Carriage. 

But the Dutch find Means, by the Cheap- 
nefs of their Navigation, to exchange their 
Labor with remoter Parts, where the Pro- 
duce thereof is not voluminous: Their Ma- 
nufacture of Linnen, their Bleaching, their 
Herring and Whale Fithery, anfwer the 
Charge, and fo does their fawed-Timber and 
Shipping to fome Places ; for their Saw- Mills, 
one with another, fave the Labor of 25 
Perfons. 

The Cheapnefs of Commodities will force 
a Vent. This is the Cafe of many of our 
Rivals; they will force the Sale of their 
Merchandifes, while thofe of England, by 
Reafon of their greater Dearnefs, lie rotting in 
Warehoufes for Want of foreign Purcnafers. 
France being our greateft Rival, we fhall con- 
fider, from what Caufes, we are not capa- 
ble of maintaining a Competition with them 
in Trade; and then the Neceffity of lower- 
ing our Taxes, in Order to leffen the Price of 
our Commodities to Foreigners, will further 
appear. 

National Turns of Mind have great Effects 
on the Intereft of Commerce. As Vanity Is 
the general Character of a Frenchman, fo it 
conduces to the Intereft of a manufacturing 
People, when it luxuriates in Drefs, Equi- 
page and Furniture. Profufion, Drunken- 
nefs and Debauchery are the faulty Exube- 
rance of Engl/h Eafinefs and Spirit ; the lat- 
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ter fhortens the Time of Labor, and hinders 
the Perfection of it. One half of the Lives 
of the Engli/b common People is loft to the 
Public ; and the other muft be paid for fo 
much the dearer, which doubles the Injury 
to the State. Thofe who are abfolutely idle 
do not prejudice the Public fo much as thofe 
who work but half their Time; fince there 
being the greater Number, fix the Price of 
Labor, and the other have nothing to do 
with it. 

The Paffion for Decency and Drefs in a 
Frenchman cannot be gratified till a Sum is 
accumulated, and therefore the Defire itfelf 
continues to produce Labor much longer 
than the Love of Liquor, which may be re- 
peated or indulged as Wages are received, 
He that lays out his Earnings in Drefs and 
decent Furniture, has a permanent Reward 
ever in Sight, to make him pleafed with his 
paft Labor, encourage his future Induftry, 
and excite the Emulation of his Neighbour ; 
while the Exgli/hman, who exhaufts in an 
Evening the Induftry of a Week, annihilates 
the Reward of his Labor, and deadens his 
Vigor from the Lofs of his Health, and the 
next Day’s Diflatisfation. The Enghi/hman’s 
Vice calls for few Hands; at moft the Ale- 
feller, Diftiller, Farmer and Malfter; the 
Frenchman's Indulgence finds Employment to 
infinite Numbers, and thofe of the moft va- 
luable and induftrious Members of Society, 
the Clothier, the Weaver, the Sempftrefs, 
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Woolcomber, Joiner, and the other num- 
berlefs Trades depending on Drefs and 
Houthold Furniture, 

Temperance in Food, the general Compa-~ 
nion of Neatnefs, is another national Virtue of 
the French. A cheap and moderate Diet, which 
our People would call hard Fare, is what 
they prefer: yet with this frugal Living, 
there is more Work, and better performed 
in a Day by the fame Number of Hands 
there, than in England: This is notorious in 
the Paper-Manufacture in Picardy, where 
they fare hardeft. We ourfelves muft ac- 
knowledge they work as well in the North of 
England as in the Weft or South, though 
the Diet is far more coarfe and {paring. Every 
Man copies from the next above him in Cii- 
cumftances, and fo up to the Originals; 
not an Extravagance of the Country, but is 
derived from Town. Thefe Things call 
aloud for a Reform among the working 
People in particular of this Nation, as their 
Vices, more than thofe of the Great, per- 
haps, may tend to impoverifh the Nation. 

The Advantage that France has over Eng- 
land, arifing from the Superiority of their 
Number of People, is what we are never 
likely to encounter; and this greater Plenty 
of their own People makes Labor, in general, 
on this Account alfo, cheaper than with us, 
and adds proportionally to the Cheapnefs of 
their Commodities. France being bounded 
on the Eaft by Germany, Switzerland and 
Savoy, 
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Savoy, has made its Advantage of the Neigh- 
bourhood of thofe Countries, abounding as 
they do with Men: She has invited thofe 
Foreigners, without Employment at home, 
to fettle in her Manufaétories, as well as her 
Armies. A well judged Policy : the Money 
fhe pays foreign Troops being, in a great 
Meafure, expended within the Kingdom; 
but fhe would be a Gainer, even were that 
Money to go out of it. The Soldier whom 
fhe pays, fpares her the taking off a La- 
bourer, a Mechanic or a Manufacturer ; and 
the Labor of fuch produces more to the State 
than fhe pays to the Soldier. Likewife the 
foreign Artifts, whom fhe admits into her 
Manufactures, continue to keep Workman- 
fiip at a low Rate, and promote an Emula- 
tion favourable to the Advancement of their 
Commerce. It is computed that there are 
not much lefs than ten thoufand Saw2/s and 
Germans employed in the Town of Lyons. 
Thus France has, in a great Degree, replaced 
thofe Inhabitants, which England, and other 
Proteftant Countries have got from her. 

By thefe Means the French have long out- 
done us in the Price of Labor, and in the 
Price of thofe Commodities wherein they 
emulate us throughout the World: “ Their 
common People, fays the Briti/h Merchant, 
live upon Roots, Cabbage, and other Her- 
bage ; four of their large Provinces fub- 
fift entirely upon Chefnuts; and the bet 
of them eat Bread made of Barley, Millet, 

Turkey 
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Turkey and black Corn ; fo that the Wages 
are {mall in Comparifon with ours. 

But of late Years their Crown-pieces be- 
ing made of the fame Value as ours, and 
raifed from fixty to one hundred Sols; and 
the Manufacturers, Servants, Soldiers, Day- 
Labourers, and other working People, earn- 
ing no more Sols or Pence by the Day than 
they did formerly, the Price of Labor is 
thereby fo much leffened, that one may 
affirm for Truth, they have generally their 
Work done for half the Price we pay for 
ours. For tho’ Provifions be as dear at Paris 
as they are at London, ’tis certain, that in 
moft of their Provinces they are very cheap; 
and that they buy Beef and Mutton for half 
the Price we pay for them here. 

But the Price of Meat and Wheat doth 
little concern the poor French Manufacturers ; 
as they generally drink nothing but Water, 
and at beft a Sort of Liquor they call Beu- 
werage, (which is Water pafied through the 
Hutks of Grapes after the Wine is drawn 
off) they fave a great deal upon that Ac- 
count; for "tis well known, that our People 
fpend half of their Money in Drink. 

The Army is a notorious Inftance, how 
cheap the French can live; it enables their 
King to maintain 300,000 Men with the 
fame Money we maintain 112500; their 
Pay being five Sols a Day, (which is exactly 
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three Pence Engli/b) and our Soldiers Pay is 
eight Pence*. 

However, they fubfift upon that {mall Al- 
lowance; and if there be the fame Difpro- 
portion between our Manufacturers and theirs, 
as there is betwixt our Soldiers and their 
Soldiers, as to Pay, ’tis plain, that the Work 
in France is done for little more than a third 
Part of what it is done for in England; and 
I am confident, that it is fo in moft Part of 
their Manufactures, of which I could give 
many Inftances if it was needful: but let 
thefe two following, at prefent, fuffice. 

At Lyons, which next to Parts, is the beft 
City in France, they pay nine Sols an Ell for 
making of Luftrings, which is little more 
than five Pence Engli/h Money; and the 
Price paid here for making Luftring is twelve 
Pence per Ell. 

In the Paper-Manufacture, abundance of 
People are employed for forting Rags in the 
Mills, who earn in France but two Sols a 
Day, which is lefs than five Farthings of 
our Money ; and the Price paid here for 
fuch Work is four Pence a Day. 

The French working thus cheap, ’tis no 
Wonder if they can afford their Manufactures 
at lower Rates than their Neighbours. 


* Itis here proper to obferve, that when the Briti/b Mer- 
chant was wrote, the French Crown, which is now worth fix 
Livres Tournois, was then worth but 100 Sols, or five Livres 
Tournois, of the fame Weight and Standard. We may at 
prefent compute the current Money of England, very near 
upon the Footing of double that of France; and the Pound 
Sterling at about 23 Livres Tournois. 

But 
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But to leave no Room for Doubt in a 
Matter of fo great Importance, feveral Mer- 
chants have brought over from France, Pat- 
terns of their Woollen Goods, with the 
Prices they are fold at ; and it appears that 
in general they are, Goodnefs for Goodnefs, 
cheaper than ours. Their Cloth made of 
Spanifh Wool, which is brought to great 
Perfection, is fold in the Shops for fixteen to 
feventeen Livres the Ell, (which is a Yard, 
a Quarter, and an Inch) and as a French 
Livre is exactly worth one of our Shillings, 
they fell the Ell there as cheap as we fell 
here the Yard, which is 25 per Cent, Difte- 
rence. 

The Facility of Carriage in France, for 
their natural Productions and Manufa€tures to 
the Sea, is an Object of no little Importance 
to a Kingdom of fo great an Extent. The 
Sezene, the Loire, the Garonne, the Rhone, 
with the other navigable Rivers that run into 
thefe principal ones, are an Advantage 
owing to Nature. Their Induftry has added 
to thefe, navigable Canals, admirable for the 
Immenfity of the Work, and for the Profits 
their Commerce from thence derives. Such 
is the Canal of Languedoc, by means where- 
of a commodious Communication is efta- 
blifhed between Bourdeaux and Marfeilles, 
between the Ocean and the Mediterranean : 
fuch the Canal of Orleans and Briare, be- 
tween the Countries watered with the Sezne 
and the Lore; not to mention numerous 
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other Canals, and navigable Rivers, contrived 
by Art to render Carriage cheap: nor are 
their high Roads lefs commodioufly cut out 
from the like Motives. 

Their Inland Carriage is near fixty per Cent. 
cheaper in France than England ; Goods paf- 
fing as far as from London to Edinburgh, for 
five Shillings the long Hundred. This, in 
coarfe Woollen and Linen Goods, has a con- 
fiderable Influence on the Price of thofe 
Manufactures. 

From the People in France, being at leatt 
two Thirds more in Number than thofe in 
England, they can as little want Sailors to 
carry on their intended Commerce, as Land- 
Men, for their Arts and Manufactures, and 
Support of their military Force. 

Whoever has perufed, with any Attention 
the Marine Ordinances, Arrets, and Royal 
Edicts of this Nation, from the Year 1681, 
to the prefent Time, cannot but admire the 
profound Wifdom therein manifefted, for 
the Regulation as well of their mercantile 
Navigation and Commerce, as that of their 
Royal Navies. With refpe& to the former, 
no Meafures can fcarce be more wifely cal- 
culated to multiply their Brood of Seamen, 
to obtain them at a cheap Rate, and to keep 
the Price of Freights confiderably lower 
than ours; which does nota little contribute, 
together with their other Advantages, both 
natural and political, to enable them to un- 
der-fell this Nation, at all foreign Markets. 

Nor 
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Nor does the Policy, in Relation to their 
Artifans and Manufacturers, lefs deferve No- 
tice, as 1t proves highly conducive to the 
Advancement of all the commercial Arts, 
and to render the Labor of their Artifts in 
general, not lefs cheap than exquifite in 
Point of Workmanfhip. Without entering 
into a Detail of Particulars, I fhall only ob- 
ferve in general, that no Meafures can be 
better confulted to roufe and ftimulate an 
Emulation among their own Mechanics and 
Manufacturers, to excel thofe of all the 
Globe. To which End, none are ever ad- 
mitted to the Honor, as it is efteemed among 
them, of the Freedom of any of the Com- 
panies of Arts and Trades, without having 
firft performed a Mafter-piece of Work- 
manfhip; wherein they give an unqueftion- 
able Proof their Ingenuity and Dexterity, in 
their refpective mechanical and manufactu= 
ral Arts, as well as of their good Conduct 
and Behaviour, even from the Stages of their 
Apprenticefhip, as well as Journeymanfhip, 
to that of a Mafter. And to prevent any 
Collufion or Corruption upon thefe Occafions, 
all the Jurats concerned in thefe Companies 
are forbidden, at fuch Times, to accept 
or receive from the Candidates any Pre- 
fents, or any other Fees, but fuch as are 
appointed by the Statutes, from whatever 
Pretence and Colour it might be, under the 
Penalty of a Fine, which cannot be lefs 


than an hundred Livres. ‘The Candidate als 
re) 
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fo is prohibited from giving any fort of 
Feaft or Treat, upon Pain of having his Re- 
ception into the Company fuperfeded, and 
declared abfolutely void. By this Means, 
none are admitted but Perfons of real Merit 
in their peculiar Profeffions ; and fuch as are 
well qualified, to bring up their Succefiors 
with all defireable Advantages to the State ; 
whereby the Race of ingenious and reputa- 
ble Artifts becomes tranfmitted to Pofterity, 
and the Improvements they daily make of 
their feveral Branches of Arts and Trades, 
demonftrate the public Utility of a Policy, 
fo exquifitely planned, to vye with all States 
and Empires, in the Productions of Arts, and 
the raifing of Genii for their Propagation. 
Nor do the more polite and refined Arts, 
which they fo much cultivate, tend lefs to 
to the Propagation of their commercial Sy- 
ftem, than thofe we have intimated. From 
which conjoint Meafures it is, that France 
has drawn into their Nation, the beft Artifts 
of every Country, and as it were, enchanted 
the whole World, with a Species of Mad- 
nefs, to adopt their Tafte and Fafhions ; 
whereby they introduce their lucrative Arts 
and Manufactures into all foreign States and 
Empires. By thefe their fuperlative Arts of 
political Magic, have they not extended the 
Empire of their Modes over the Univerfe? 
Do they not hereby infenfibly fteal their 
Manufactures into every Country, on the 
Face of the Globe, and make their Tafte 


and 
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and Fafhions in all Things, the Standard 
of good Senfe, Agreeablenefs, and Polite- 
ne{s ? 

That their Fabricks may ftand in Need of 
no recommendatory Introduction ; have they 
not infufed and forced their very Language 
into every Court of Europe, and make even 
their ecclefiaftic Miffionaries, fubfervient to 
the Extenfion and Propagation of their Arts 
and their Manufactures, wherever they are 
fent? This Nation has made the refined Arts, 
their Politeffe, and their Turn for the In- 
vention of new Modes and Fafhions, all fub- 
fervient to the filent and imperceptible Ad- 
vancement of their commercial Interefts: 
and thofe Arts they think will prove the 
moft fecure, as being the leaft fufpected, of 
obtaining that Degree of Dominion and Em- 
pire, which they aim at. Inftead of our 
countenancing thofe fecret Modes of Con- 
queft, do we not ourfelves adopt their Fafhions, 
according to their Changes and Succefflion, 
and cherifh that very Policy, which ftrikes 
at the Ruin of this Nation, as an indepen- 
dent Empire ? 

Thefe Things confidered, as cooperating 
with the Cheapnefs of the Commodities of 
this rival Nation, cannot fail to transfer to 
them that commercial Dominion, which it 1s 
the Duty, as well as the Intereft and Glory, 
of this Kingdom to maintain again{t them : I 
fay, the Duty, becaufe the Security of the 
Liberties and the Felicity of all Europe 

pen 
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pend upon the Briti/h Power; and that 
wholly depends upon the Prefervation of our 
Commerce and Navigation. But if we fhall 
not be able to vend our Commodities, as ex- 
quifite for their Quality and their Cheapnefs, 
as theirs are, in Vain do we continue our 
Trade, unlefs the more expeditioufly to undoe 
ourfelves; for we muft in Time be Lofers in 
{tead of Gainers in all our Traffic with other 
Nations. Such isthe Attachment of the Ex- 
glifh to her own Cuftoms, and to her beaten 
Tract of Policy, that fhe too much defpifes 
the Study and Culture of that refined Sy{ftem 
which would prove the more recommendatory 
to her Fabrics in general: her Language is un- 
known and unftudied, for not only Want of be- 
ing wifely propagated in other Nations, but for 
Want of proper Motives and Inducements to 
attract Foreigners here for their Education, 
as France does into her Dominions: and inftead 
of enconraging the conftant Invention of pleaf- 
ing Modes and Fafhions, which might fall in 
with the Tafte of the World, we plod on in 
the old Road, and adopt thofe of France in- 
{tead thereof. And that too, after fhe has firft 
fatiated the foreign Markets, whereby our Tra- 
ders and the Nation alfo often become Lofers 
inftead of Gainers; for we are in our mecha- 
nical and manufactural Modes and Fathions, as 
in our Politicks, generally too late in the Day: 
And this for Want of proper public Encou- 
ragement being conftantly given to breed up a 


Succeflion of the beft Artifts and Defigners. 
Nor 
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Nor is France the only commercial Com- 
petitor we have to deal with, though the is 
the moft dangerous. Her Example has ani- 
mated the leis refpeCtable States to attempt a 
Rivalfhip with us; and from the Succefs of 
the Meafures taken by France, they have 
wifely purfued the fame: For, before States 
eftablifh Fabricks for Sale to other Nations, 
they will firft endeavour to ferve themfelves 
with what they were before obliged to take 
from others. This will bring their Hands 
in, and they know it is their Intereft to be 
contented with fuch Fabricks as they are ca- 
pable of making in their own Country, ’till 
they fhall be able to vie with thofe Nations, 
who have long been their Predeceffors there- 
in. That thefe Beginners may the fooner o- 
vertake us in many of our Manufactures, 
they likewife do, as France has done, and 
daily does; they give encouraging Invitations 
to all firft Rate Artifts to come and fettle a- 
mongft them. This has of late Years been 
the Practice of feveral Parts of Germany, of 
Switzerland, of Poland, of Sweden, of Den- 
mark and of Aufiria; and fuch is the prefent 
Practice of feveral States in Italy; and at 
length, this manufacturing Impulfe, this 
Spirit of Commerce has been embraced by 
Spain itfelf, and renders our Trade with that 
Nation lefs and lefs beneficial. 

Thefe are but Infant-Trading-States, in 
Comparifon to ours ; and fo indeed is France 


itfelf in Point of Time: But altho’ we Shee 
the 
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the Start of them for near two Centuries, 
yet do we not find that they now tread upon 
our Heals, and are likely to tripus up? Nor 
wiil it be eafy, perhaps, when we are down, 
ever to rife again. Certain it is that fuch is 
the Load of Taxes, which our Trade at pre- 
fent bears, that it ftaggers under the Weight ; 
and if we continue to add to them, by incur- 
ring of further public Debts, how will it be 
potfible to ftand longer upon our Legs? 


LETTER 
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Of Rivalfhip in Trade; and more particu- 
larly with Relation to that which — fubjifts 
between Great Britain and France; with 
ats Application to the fubjett Matter of this 
Work. 


EFORE we enter into a Detail of 
the feveral Means by which a Body po- 
litic may grow rich and maintain itfelf 
in the greateft Degree of Strength it is fuf- 
ceptible of, by Trade; it is proper to be ac- 
quainted with what is the moft active Prin- 
ciple of ufeful Commerce: I mean Rivalfhip. 
All other Principles may be ranked under 
this: they emane from it, and without it 
would have no Vigour. It is the Life and 
Spirit of Induftry ; for which Reafon it would 
be dangerous to check it: but as every Kind 
of Induftry is not equally ufeful and necef- 
fary, fo Emulation or Rivalfhip may be en- 
couraged more or lefs in Proportion. This 
Difference is not an Exception; if it be 
thought fuch, it is the only one that the Ap- 
plication of this Principle will admit of. 
Rivalfhip confifts in the Number of Com- 
petitors for Preference. 
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Hope of Advantage, of fome Kind or 
other, is undoubtedly the Source of Rival- 
fhip; its Prefervation depends on the real 
Utility that is found in afpiring at preference ; 
and its general Effect is to multiply the Ob- 
jets of Preference. 

We will examine Rivalfhip, at prefent, 
only in it’s Relation to political Commerce, 
both in its Nature and Effects. It is either 
domeftic or foreign. 

Forcign Rivalfhip in the Trade of a Na- 
tion, confifts in being able to fell abroad as 
much of the Productions of our Country’s 
Lands and Induftry as other Nations do; and 
in employing as many more as they, with the 
Money of Foreigners ; that is to fay, in re- 
fpective Proportion to the Populoufnefs, Ca- 
pitals, Extent and Fruitfulnefs of each other’s 
Lands. ‘The Strength of the Nation which 
does not encourage that Rivalfhip in the De- 
grees of Proportion juft mentioned, muft in- 
fallibly be relatively inferior to the Strength 
of others; becaufe it’s Inhabitants are lefs 
employed, lefs rich, lefs happy, confequently 
lefs numerous relatively, and in fhort lefs able 
in Proportion to affift the State. The Ba- 
lance of Trade, I cannot too often repeat it, 
is in Fact the Balance of Power. 

This foreign Rivalfhip is not to be obtain- 
ed by Force; It is the Fruit of the Efforts of 
Induftry to fuit the Tafte of the Confumer, 
and even to anticipate and fpirit up that Tafte. 


Home 
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Home Rivalfhip is of two Kinds: the one 
between the Commodities of the Nation’s 
own produce, and foreign Commodities of 
the fame Nature, or for the fame Ule: that 
Rivalfhip ought in general to be profcribed, 
becaufe it deprives the People of the Means 
of fubfifting. Some Cafes do admit of Ex- 
ceptions in Favour of foreign Rivalfhip, as 
we fhall obferve in its proper Place: but 
when the Legiflator thinks fit to banith this 
home Rivalfhip between Commodities of the 
natural Growth of the Country and foreign 
Commodities ; they who help to promote 
and encourage it, either by felling or buying, 
are really guilty towards Society, of encreaf- 
ing or keeping up the Number of Poor, which 
are a Burthen to it. 

The other Kind of home Rivalfhip, is 
Emulation in Work between the Subjects : it 
confifts in each of them being allowed to em- 
ploy himfelf, in what he thinks moft lucra- 
tive, or what is moft pleafing to him, pro- 
vided that Employment be ufeful to Society. 
It is the chief Bafis of Freedom in Trade; 
and alone contributes more than any other 
Means to procure a Nation that foreign Ri- 
valfhip by which fhe grows rich and power- 
ful. The Reafon is obvious. Every Man is 
naturally inclined (Lought not perhaps to fay 
he unfortunately makes it his Bufinefs) to 
feek his own Eafe: and that Eate, the Re- 
ward of his Labor, when attained, makes 
his BufinefS pleafing and agrceabie to him: 

So 
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So that when no inward Defeét in the Go- 
vernment of a State cramps and prevents In- 
duftry, it will open itfelf a Way. The more 
numerous it’s Productions are, the cheaper 
they will be, and that Cheapnefs will obtain the 
Preference at foreign Markets : 
In Proportion to the Money brought into 
a State by this Method, and to the greater 
Number of Means whereby the People 1s en- 
abled to fubfift, the Number or Rivalfhip of 
Confumers encreafes, and the Commodities 
require being reprefented by a larger Sum: 
this Encreafe of the Price of each Thing 1s 
real, and the firft Effect of the Progrefs of 
Induftry ; but a happy Concatenation of new 
Rivalfhips, moderates and keeps it within 
proper Bounds. The Commodities in Re- 
queft become more plentiful every Day ; and 
that Plenty moderates a Part of their encreaf- 
ed Price; the other Part is infenfibly divided 
among all that are concerned in working, 
manufacturing, or trading in them, and taken 
out of their Profits: That Diminution of 
Profit is again compenfated by the Fall of the 
Intereft of Money: for the Number of Bor- 
rowers not being equal to that of Lenders, 
Money lofes of it’s Price by unanimous Agree- 
ment, like any other Kind of Merchandife. 
This Fall of Intereft is, as we fee, the Ef 
fect of a great Trade: on which I cannot 
help obferving, that in Order to know whe- 
ther a Country, which has no Mines of it’s 
own, 
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own, carries on as great a Trade as another 
in Proportion to it’s refpective Advantages for 
Trade, it is fufficient to compare the natural 
Value of the Intereft of Money in each of 
them ; for it is certain, that if there be not an 
equal Rivalfhip in the Intereft of Money, there 
can be no Equality of foreign Rivalfhipin the 
Sale of it’s Productions and it’s Navigation. 

When a continual Encreafe of the Trade 
of a State is perceived by thefe manifeft 
Symptoms, all it’s Parts act and communicate 
an equal Motion to each other: it then en- 
joys all the Strength and Vigor it is fuf- 
ceptible of. 

Great Luxury is infeparable from fuch a 
Situation; it extends to every Clafs of Peo- 
ple, becaufe they are all happy : but that Lu- 
xury which, is the Effect of the public Eafe, 
and proceeds from an Encreafe of Labor, 
need never be feared; foreign Rivalfhip is 
fure to prevent it’s rifing to too greata Height, 
which would otherwife foon put a fatal Stop 
to fuch Profperity. Induftry then opens new 
Fields wherein to difplay itfelf, by perfecting 
its Methods and Works ; Oeconomy of 
Time and Strength helps to encreafe the 
Number of Men; Want is the Mother of 
Arts, Rivalfhip promotes them, and Artifts, 
by growing rich, become more learned and 
experienced. 

Such are the prodigious Effects of thefe 
Principles of Trade. 
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Evident as the Confequences of this Prin- 
ciple are, yet Intereft will, perhaps, dare to 
appeal to the Tribunal of Sophiftry. Rival- 
fhip, fome will fay, leffens the Profits of 
the Merchant and great Manufactures, by the 
Means it affords petty Manufacturers and 
Workmen to extend their Bufinefs and en- 
creafe their Profits: or take in Partners un- 
acquainted with Trade. The former will 
relinquifh a Profeffion in which they no lon- 
ger find the ufual Allurement of Gain ; whilft 
the latter, unable to fupport the Trade of the 
Nation, will let it fall into the Hands of 
Foreigners, and perifh with it. 

But can they who thus object, be fo blind- 
ed by Self-Intereft, as not to conceive, that 
the united Strength of two ordinary Men 
is equivalent to that of one Man as ftrong a 
gain as each of them? The Salary of one is 
divided between two ; that is the only Dif- 
ference. The Bufinefs is equally done. Let 
the Legiflator but take Notice in fuch Cafes ; 
the firft Thing he hears will be the Com- 
plaints and Murmurs of a few, which will 
foon be filenced by the joyous Acclamations 
of an infinite Multitude, whofe Happinefs 
he fecures. Itis a general Rule that no Man 
leaves his Trade fo long as the Profits he makes 
by it bear a Proportion to the natural Price of 
the Intereft of Money ; that Intereft muft ne- 
ceflarily grow lower as the general Eafe of a 
Nation encreafes, that general Eafe cannot pro- 
ceed from anyThing but Trade,andTrade can- 

not 
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not encreafe but by Rivalfhip of Men, Capi- 
tals and Commodities. 

A thallow Policy may fee too in another 
Light the Objections fome interefted Men 
will always be ready to make againft Rival- 
fhip in Trade ; and may pretend to manage 
an Empire as a Farmer does the trifling Con- 
cerns of his Grounds, and under Pretence of 
fettling a Balance between Provinces, reftriét 
the Labor of one to favour another. But be- 
fore fuch a Scheme be put in Execution, it 
would be proper to make foreign Confumers 
enter into an Engagement to help to keep up 
the Dearnefs of a Commodity, that being 
the neceflary Confequence of all Reftraint on 
Labor. Rival Nations in the fame Branch 
fhould likewife engage, that neither their In- 
duftry, nor Defire of Gain, fhall be encreafed 
by the Dearnefs of the Commodity. 

To be ferious, the true Equilibrium be- 
tween the Provinces of a State is, for each of 
them to enjoy, in an equal Degree, it’s pecu- 
liar Conveniencies and Advantages for Trade. 

The Provinces, whofe Commodities have 
farther to go to Market of Courfe, pays it’s 
Labourers lefs Wages; that is a natural 
Compenfation: And if Duties, or the Na- 
ture and Weight of Impofts, do not occafion 
fome farther Difference in the Value of La- 
bor, the Effect will be abfolutely the fame as 
to Price : The Degree of Intelligence, or In- 
duftry, is what the Confumer will be influ- 

enced 
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enced by. Such will the Principle of Emu- 
lation be. 

In our laft Letter, it has been obferved, in 
Part, what natural and political Benefits and 
Advantages France has beyond England, 
whereby fhe has already fo greatly outftriped 
us in her Rivalfhip, and is likely ftill more 
and more foto do, unlefs we take proper 
preventive Meafures againft it. I fhall fur- 
ther purfue the Point in other Lights, that we 
may effectually difcern what Meafures France 
has taken to promote and encourage, a Spi- 
rit of Rivalfhip, more particularly in Oppo- 
fition to the Trading - Interefts of Great 
Britain. 

Every one will readily allow that the King- 
dom of France in Europe is very happily fi- 
tuated for Commerce and Navigation, and 
that it is inferior to none, in that Refpedt, 
Great Britain alone excepted, 

So fruitful is the Soil, and fo happy the 
Climate of France, that almoft the Produce 
of all Quarters of the World may be raifed 
there: Hence they have the Materials of 
many Fabricks at home, which England is 
obliged to purchafe and import ; as the beft 
of Silk, Flax equal to that of Egypt; and it 
is faid Cotton too, in fome Quantities, but 
as they cultivate this in their American 
iflands, they do not concern themfelves with 
it in Ewrope. 

This populous and extended Empire fub- 
fifted itfelf, till near the middle of the laft 

Century 
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Century by an Inland Trade: Such has been 
the Induftry, Wifdom and Policy of that Na- 
tion, that England muft have been contented 
with a {mall Share of the Trade of the 
World, if their Colbert and Lewis had been 
Cotemporaries with Henry VII. 

Their ill Policy in religious Matters gave 
us fome Advantage, and returned us in the 
Sz/k what they were beginning to take from 
us in the Woollen. The Progrefs of France 
is aftonifhing, for tho’ they began it not to 
any Purpofe till near One Hundred and Fifty 
Years after us, yet they foon came up with 
us, and have fo nearly kept our Pace for al- 
moft this laft Century, that they have given 
us, from Time to Time, as many Improve- 
ments as they have received. 

If they adopted our Draps de Londres, 
Sayes, Bayes, Serges, we derive from them 
our Alopines, Duroys, Serges de Nifmes, 
anda Thoufand Varieties of {lighter Texture. 
This rapid Advance can only be attributed to 
the fuperior Encouragement their Manufac- 
tures have received in their Rife and Progrefs, 
from the noble Munificence of their Princes, 
and the Genius and Liberality of their Statef- 
men: Whilft our rifing Trades were always 
left to fettle themfelves, and the Undertakers 
met with neither Honour nor Bounty ; nay, 
nor even the leaft public Notice, from the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth to the laft happy 
Revolution; and what has been done fince, 


has not enabled us to maintain that Rivalfhip 
againtt 
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againft France in foreign Countries. that we 
could with for. 

Under the Government of the firft Line of 
French Kings, who reigned from the Year 
418 down to 751, it is not known what the 
State of Trade was; thefe Princes regarding 
only Conqueft, were more attentive to Arms 
than to enrich the State by Commerce. 

Charles the Great, the fecond Prince of the 
fecond Line, defirous of having Commerce 
flourifh, created an Office of King of the 
Merchants, with an Authority of Superinten- 
dancy over all that Denomination ; whofe Ju- 
rifdiction was exercifed, by Deputies in every 
confiderable Province and City. 

The Great Chamberlain, an Officer of the 
Crown, and who had already the Jurifdic- 
tion over all Arts and Manufactories, was ap- 
pointed inftead of the King of the Mer- 
chants, by Francis the Firf in 1544. This 
Father of Arts and Letters was the Firft of 
the Kings of France, that projected the car- 
rying on Trade in France, by diftant Voyages 
into the remote Parts of the World. 

In 1545, the Employment of Great Cham- 
berlain of France was vacant by the Death of 
Charles, Duke of Orleans; and his Father 
Francis the Firff, annihilated the Office, 
and revived that of King of the Merchants; 
which continued, ’till Henry the Great 
put an End to it, in1587, and took upon 
himfelf the Charge of Commerce, and was 
fo zealous therein that he fet up the Fabric 
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of Tapeftry at the Gobelins, another of 
Gilt Leather Hangings, the Mills of Eflampe 
to fplit Iron, a Manufacture of Gold and 
Silver Stuffs in the Roval Palace itfelf; 

thofe of Gawfe, and of Glafs in Tenerion 
of thofe of Venice, and feveral other ufeful 
and important Manufactories. 

This Prince alfo formed a Council of Com- 
merce, conftituted of Minifters out of feveral 
Tribunals, wherein was debated and decided 
every Thing relating to Trade. 

In 1507, he appointed a new Officer of 
Mafter-Vifitor, and Reformer-General, to in- 
{pect all the Manufactories, which then 
made up the principal Branches of Com- 
merce. 

In 1664, when the Taxes of France were 
about to be reduced, we find in one of their 
Hae of that ie the following: “ But 

“« finding that thefe Abatements % Taxes; 
“© would only leffen the prefent Miferies, and 
<< give our People the Opportunity to live 
‘< with more Eafe, but did not tend to bring 
‘© in Wealth from abroad, and that Trade 
«¢ alone is capable of bringing this to pais: 
*¢ for this Purpofe we have, therefore, from 
** the Beginning applied to the proper Means 
“* to fupport and encourage, and encreafe the 
‘** fame, and to give all poffible Care to our 
< Subjects ovate And, in Order, there- 
‘‘ unto, have caufed a general Inquifition 
«© to be made into all the Tolls raifed upon 


~ « all the Rivers in our Kingdom, which any 
6¢ Way 
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Way hinder the Commerce, or the tranf- 
porting Goods and Merchandifes from 
Place to Place ; and, having inquired into 
all the Pretences made for the raifing and 
levying the faid Tolls, we have fupprefied 
fo many of them, that the Navigation of 
our Rivers is thereby made extraordinary 
eafly. 
<¢ We have alfo eftablithed in all our Pro- 
vinces Officers to examine the Dues of all 
our Communities or Corporations; upon 
which we have made fuch Regulations as 
would reduce the fame for the prefeng, 
and afterwards entirely difcharge them: 
And, inthe mean Time, we have given a 
general Liberty of Trade to all People, 
which they have been deprived of, by the 
Violences aforefaid. 
‘* After this, we have endeavoured to 
caufe all our Bridges, Caufe-ways, Moles, 
Banks, Piers, and public Buildings to be 
repaired; the bad Condition whereof have 
been a great Hindrance to Trade, and to 
the carrying of Merchandife from Place 
to Place. Alfo we have powerfully efta- 
blifhed the Safety and Liberty of the High- 
ways, &c. 
‘© After having done every Thing to reftore 
Trade wzthin the Kingdom, we have ap- 
plied the greateft of our Care for the en- 
couraging of Navigation and Commerce 
alfo wzthout, as the only Means to enrich 
our Subjects. To this End, having found 
scthau 
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that Foreigners had made themfelves, Ma- 
fters of all the Trade by Sea, nay, even 
of all the Coafting Trade from Port to 
Port, of our Kingdom; and yet the fmall 
Number of our Ships, which remained tn 
the Pofleffion of our Subjects, were every 
Day taken juft at our own Doors, as well 
in the Levant Seas, as in the Weffern Oce- 
an; we have eftablifhed the Impofition of 
50 Sols per Ton on the Freight of all for- 
eign Ships, at the fame Time difcharging 
thofe of our Subjects ; encouraging them 
thereby to build and fit out fufficient Num- 
bers of Ships for their Coafting Trade. At 
the fame Time we have put to Sea fo con- 
fiderable a Fleet, both of Ships and Gal- 
lies, as fhould oblige the Coafters of Bar- 
bary to keep their Ports and Places of 
Retreat, Gc. 

«At the fame Time, we have fecured 
the Navigation of our Subjects againft 
all other Pirates, by allowing them Con- 
voys of our Men of War. We have for- 
tified and augmented the Frevch Colonies 
fettled in Canada, and the [lands of Ame- 
rica *, by having fent our Ships thither, 
making them acknowledge our Authority, 
by fettline of Courts of Juftice amongft 
them. We have alfo laid the Foundation 


in 


* This was the firft Eftablifhment of the French Colonies 
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for the Settlement of our Eaf-India and 
Weft-India Companies, which are now fet 
up in our Kingdom, to our entire Satis- 
faction. 

« But tho’ all thefe great Things are very 
much to our Satisfaction, yet the faid Love 
we have for our People, as it isevery Day 


' ftirring us up to look forward what may 


be farther done, to the Encreafe of their 
Happinefs ; we have refolved to erect a 
CouNcIL oF TRADE, to meet in our Pre- 
fence, and to employ to that End, one of 
the Council of the Fraances, which, for 
that Purpofe we fhall diffolve: in which 
Council of Trade fhall be confidered all the 
Means pofible, for the Encreafe and En- 
couragement of Yrade, both within and 
without our Kingdom, and alfo of our 
Manufactures ; which having been hap- 
pily performed in the firft Day of their 
Meeting, we have made known to all our 
Companies, as well fovereign as inferior, 
to all Governors of Provinces, and their 
Intendants, how tender a Regard we have 
to tne Proiperity of the faid Commerce, 
with Orders to them to employ all the 
Authority which we have committed to 
them, for the Protection of the Merchants, 
and to do Fuflice to them, even with Pre- 
ference to others, that they may not be injured 
or cheated, or any Way difcouraged in their 
Bujfine/s. And we have by circular Letters, 
invited the Merchants to addyefs themfelves 

directly 
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“* directly to us, upon all Occafions ; and to de- 
‘< pute fome of their Body near our Perfon, to 
“< prefent to us their Memorials and Petitions ; 
“< and, in Cafe of Difficulty, we have appoint- 
“© ed a Perfon to receive all their Petitions, and 
“ follicit for them at our Expence: And we 
“‘ have ordained there fhall always be a 
‘ Houfe appointed for that Purpofe. We 
«* have alfo refolved to employ a Million of 
<< Tavres yearly for the fettling of Manu- 
“ faétures, and the Encreafe of Navigation. 
«¢ But, as the moft effectual Means for the 
“< reftoring of Trade, is the leffening and re- 
<* culating the Durizs upon Goods and 
Merchandifes, coming in, and going out of 
“the Kingdom, we have appointed our 
“<< trufty and well beloved the Sreur Colbert, 
“© Counfellor in our Royal Council, and In- 
<¢ tendant in our Finances, &c.” 

The Council of Commerce was an admirable 
Eftablifhment for the Benefit of Trade, and 
has been productive of unfpeakable Advantages 
to France. This Council confifted of fome of 
the principal Officers of State and others(asthe 
Comptroller-General of the Finances, the Se- 
cretary of State, and other particular Counfel- 
lors of State) who communicate what paffes at 
this Council, to the Royal Council, as Occafion 
may require. The Council of Commerce, 
confifts alfo of twelve of the principal Mer- 
chants of the Kingdom, or fuch who have 
been long experienced in Trade: of this 
Number, two are of the Town of Paris, 

and 
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and each of the other ten, are of the Towns 
of Rouen, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Marfetlles, Ro- 
chelle, Nants, St. Malo, Lifle, Bayonne, and 
Dunkirk ; and they are elected annually by 
the Corporation and Magiftrates of the feve- 
ral Towns, and the Trading-Merchants, in 
each of the faid Towns, and every one of 
thefe Towns has a diftinét CHAMBER OF 
Commerce +, within itfelf; which hears 
Reprefentations concerning Abufes and Diff- 
culties in Trade, and alfo Complaints rela- 
ting to Impofitions in Trade, made by the 
Governors, and other public Officers in the 
French Plantations, which are reprefented by 
them to their refpective Deputies aforefaid, 
in Order to be laid properly before the Royal 
Council, 

Thefe Chambers meet twice a Week in 
one of the Rooms of the Town-Houfe, in 
Order to confer together on the moft proper 
Meafures requifite to be taken, to make not 
only the Trade of their own Town flourith, 
but to encreafe both the inland and foreign 
Trade of the whole Kingdom; to which 
End, they receive all Informations and Pro- 
pofals ufeful to any Branch of Traffic what- 


+ The Eftablithment of a Royal Council at Paris, in the 
Year 1700, occafioned the fetting up of Chambers of Gommerce 
in the other chief Towns of the Kingdom, in the Year 1701. 
Thele Chambers of Commerce were. inftituted with an In- 
tent to communicate to the refpective Perfons who attend the 


Royal Council, whatever they judged eifenti: he Int 
of ‘Trade and Navigation. Se ue geneuna 


foever ; 
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foever ; of all which they keep aRegifter, and 
of their Refolutions thereupon: of which 
they fend Extracts every three Months, to 
their Deputies of the Royal Council, or in 
his Abfence, directly to the Royal Council 
itfelf, on any Emergency. 

Thefe are moft excellent Inftitutions, and 
have been productive of very great Profpe- 
rity to the whole Trade and Navigation of 
France: and fuch like Eftablifhments, pro- 
perly conducted, would certainly prove of 
ineftimable Advantage to the Commerce 
of thefe Kingdoms, and contribute with 
other Meafures, to enable us the better to 
fupport fuch a Rivalthip againft France, as will 
fave our whole Trade from that Deftrudtion, 
wherewith it is threatened. 

With all the Advantages of Situation, Ex- 
tent of Land, Water-Carriage, and Num- 
ber of People, France has laboured under 
two Difficulties, which rendered it next to 
impoffible for her to produce any confidera- 
ble ftaple Manufactures, unlefs thefe Diffi- 
culties could be effectually furmounted. 
Thefe were the Want of a Competency of 
Wool of a good Staple, and of Silk, the 
two fundamental Articles in the general Ma- 
nufactures of Europe ; which the French were 
ambitious to fall into, but for want of thefe 
Productions in ample Quantity, fuffered the 
Difcouragement many Years. They, how- 
ever, fell into the Silk Manufacture to a 
great Degree, encouraged by the Italans, 
when 
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when the French were Mafters of the Mi/a- 
nefe, in the Reign of Francis I. and though 
they bought their Silks in Ifaly and Turkey, 
as they do ftill occafionally in fmall Quanti- 
ties; yet all the fouthern Parts of France 
were employed in the Manufature of Silk, 
and fpread it into Champagne, and even into 
Paris ittelf. 

But at length the French conquered the 
Difficulty. They planted the white Mul- 
berries in Languedoc, and Part of Provence ; 
and nourifhing the Worms with unfpeakable 
Induftry, and greatly encouraged by the Court, 
in the Reign of Lewis XIV. they, after 
many Years fpent in fruitlefs Experiments, 
brought the Matter to Perfection, produced 
the Silk in Quantities, which is now become 
a natural Production of France. But it hath 
not yet proved the fame in France, with Regard 
to the Produce of Wool of an equal Quality 
with that of Exg/and or Ireland; tho’ it feems, 
there are fome of their philofophic People, 
attempting to mend the Breed of Sheep there: 
and what may be the Confequence of Art 
added to Nature, with the Aid of the Royal 
Purfe, no one can peremptorily fay, 

Yet the Difadvantage by Nature hath not 
difcouraged this enterprizing Nation, from 
attempting the Woollen Manufacture in every 
Granch. Thev determined to have our Exe 
glfp and Irifh Wool. This was the Policy 
ot their ercat Colbert, to whom we owe the 
pernicious Trade cf Owling, After obtain- 
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ing his End, he was not long before he efta- 
blifhed Woollen Manufacturies of every Kind 
in France, Facon, d’ Angleterre ; and the French 
King foon faw all his Subjects cloathed, 
however indifferently, at firft, with thefe 
Manufactures of their own Country, who 
but a few Years before, bought their Cloth 
from England.—Thus England loft the fup- 
plying of France with this capital Fabric. 

This commercial Minifter of State to ac- 
complifh his great Defign, decoyed by Re- 
wards and Honours, Engl/b and other fo- 
reign Artifts into every Part of France, where 
it was moft eligible to eftablifh the various 
Sorts of Manufactures ; and the French were 
fo apt to learn, and fo dextrous and chearful 
in teaching each other, that, in a few Years, 
they could do without Engli/h Inftructors. 

The French becoming thus able to furnifh 
their own People, cloath their Nobility and 
Gentry, and even the King himfelf (for he 
would wear nothing that was not the Manu- 
facture of bis own Subjects) they not only, in a 
few Years, excluded the Engl/h Woollen 
Manufacture by a Law, but began to rival 
the Engli/h in all the foreign Markets of Ex- 
rope; as in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and alfo 
in 4fa and Africa, as well as in Turkey and 
Barbary. 

From a fhort Specimen of the Methods 
taken by that Court to raife their Woollen 
Manufactures, we may judge of the reft. In 
1665, Lewis XIV. fettled Mr. Fofeph Van 
Robay, 
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Robay, a foreign Proteftant at Abeville in Pi- 
cardy and by Letters Patent granted to him 
and his Workmen the free Exercife of their 
Religion, and feveral other very confiderable 
Privileges, which their Families enjoy to this 
Day. This Clothier fixed the Manufacture 
of all Sorts of Spani/h Cloth in that City, and 
the King lent him by Agreement 2000 Li- 
vres for every Loom he fet up, untill he had 
Forty Looms at Work; fo that he received 
80,000 Livres. At laft it was found, he had 
fo well eftablifhed the Manufacture, that by 
Degrees the Payment of the whole was re- 
mitted. 

Again, that Monarch, by an Arret of the 
igth of Oéfober, 1688, granted to Noel de 
Varannes divers Immunities, to encourage 
him to carry on the Manufacture of Drap de 
Londres (or Cloth made in Imitation of what 
is fent from London to Turkey) in the Pro- 
vice of Languedoc. 

And afterwards that Province was obliged 
to furnith the Sieur Mag, and his Partner 
with 30,000 Livres, to carry on the fame 
Manufacture of Drap de Londres at Clermont 
and Sefe; and they having voluntarily en- 
gaged themfelves to tranfport two thoufand 
Pieces of that Cloth to the Levant, by an Ar- 
ret of the 2d of Oéfober, 1692, they are per- 
mitted to carry the Goods they import from 
thence at Marfeilles, by Tranfires from Lyons, 
into all Parts of that Kingdom (that is, with- 
out paying the Duties of particular Provinces.) 

Neverthelefs 
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Neverthelefs upon this exprefs Condition, 
that they export annually 2000 Draps de 
Londres to the Levant. 

In 1670, the Levant Company were efta- 
blithed in Frauce, and the King both at that 
Time, and afterwards, granted them many 
Privileges ; and though it was fome Time 
before their Trade flourithed, yet they have 
for many Years fupplanted us in that once ef- 
timable Branch of Trade to this Kingdom. 

By thefe and other proper Methods, their 
Trade in general, and their Woollen Manu- 
factures in particular, have been eftablifhed 
in France ; and that they are brought toa very 
great Perfection, we know by too dear 
Bought Experience. 

By Meafures of this Kind, they have fet- 
tled a furprifing Number of Manufa¢tories, 
and mechanical Arts; which will be too te- 
dious to enumerate: I will only obferve, 
that they have ftruck Medals, to commemo- 
rate moft of the remarkable Afra, from 
whence the Advancement of many Branches 
of their Trade commenced, as well as fome 
of their politic Inftitutions, tending likewife 
to the Extention of their Commerce in gene- 
ral. 

The Eftablifhment of a Number of new 
Manufactories in France, and the old ones be- 
ing brought to their Perfection, make the E- 
{tablifhment of the firft Medal, This was in 
1664, a Year remarkable, as obferved, for 
‘the great Number of commercial Enter- 

prizes 
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prizes, which took Place from that Aéra; 
and which were continued during the Admi- 
niftration of Colbert, whofe Memory will ever 
be revered in this Kingdom. 

Upon the Medal there is a Minerva, who 
has by her a Spindle, a Shuttle, Bottoms of 
Wool, and a Piece of Tapeftry: The Le- 
gend, Minerva Locupletatrix, fignifying the 
Arts Re-eftablifhed mpcrxiv. 

The Subject of the fecond Medal is the 
Re-eftablifhment of Navigation, which had 
been a long while neglected in France: But 
the Grand Monarch, applying to their Re-a- 
nimation, rendered his Kingdom as powerful 
by Sea as Land, and as dourifhing by its 
Commerce as by its Arms. 

This Medal is of the Year 1665. It re- 
prefents a Ship in full Sail: The Words of 
the Legend are, Navigatio inffaurata, figni- 
fying Navigation re-efiablifbed: The Ex- 
ergum fhews the Date. 

The French Eaft-India Company, eftablifhed 
in the Year 1664, and which took Poffeffion 
of the Ifland of Madagajcar in 1665, gave 
Occafion to the third Meda/. 

This Colony, in Manner of the ancient 
Medals, is defigned by one of thofe bunch- 
backed Oxen which are in great Plenty in 
the Ifland: It ftands nigh to an Ebony Tree, 
which is very common in that Country. The 
Legend is, Colouta Madagafcarrea, fignifying 
the Colony of Madagafcar: The Exergum 
denotes the Date, M.Dc.Lxy. 

The 
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The Union of the two Seas, fo commodi- 
ous and beneficial to the domeftic and fo- 
reign Commerce of France, is reprefented in 
the fourth Medal, ftruck in the Year 1667. 

Neptune armed with his Trident, with 
which he ftrikes the Earth, feems to com- 
plete this important Enterprize : The Guth- 
ing out of the Water, which pours forth, by 
the Strength of the Blow he has given, and 
which fpreads itfelf to the right and left, in- 
dicates the Ocean and the Mediterranean, 
which the Canal unites. It has, for Legend, 
Juncra Marta, which fignifies the join- 
ing of the Seas: The Exergum has, Fossa 
A GARUMNA aD Portum Setrum: A 
CANAL EXTENDED FROM THE GARONNE 
TOMTHEALORT OF SETE.) “M.DC.LXVII. 

The fifth Medal was ftruck in the Year 
1680, in Order to preferve the Remem- 
brance of the feveral Claffes of the Marine. 

Thefe Claffes, at the firft Eftablifhment 
thereof, were Three, each confifting of 
20,000 Sailors, one of which was to ferve on 
Board their Men of War, the other on 
Board their Merchantmen, and the other to 
re{t one Year inthree. Thefe Claffes were 
foon after augmented to five, making only 
60,000 Seamen. 

The Medal reprefents a Sailor by the 
Sea-Side, leaning upon a broken Pillar; he 
holds in his Hand a Rudder, covered with a 
Flower-de-luce: The Legend has thefe 
Words, Beto ET CommeRrcio, fignifying 

. By 
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By War AND By Peace. The Exergum 
has, SEXAGINTA MILLIA NAUTARUM CON- 
SCRIPTA. M.DC.LXXxX. SIXTY THOUSAND 
SEAMEN INROLLED at that Time. 

The fixth and laft Medal is on Occafion 
of the Eftablifhment of the Council of Com- 
merce. It reprefents ‘fu/lice, and near her 
ftands Mercury, the God of Commerce; who 
with one Hand holds his Caduce, and 
with the other a Purfe. The Words 
are, Sex Virt ComMMERCIIS REGUNDIS ; 
fignifying Six COMMISSARIES PROPO- 
SED FOR THE REGULATION oF Com- 
MERCE. 

I have not been able to learn whether 
the French have ftruck any Medals fince the 
Year, 1700, refpecting the Advancement of 
their Trade, but I am irclined to believe 
the War that foon enfued gave a temporary 
Damp to this Spirit. However, whether 
they have or not, Iam convinced that this is 
an /Era, that does not lefs merit their Com- 
memoration than any that has been intimat- 
ed. For, from this Period they may date 
the Rife of their African Trade, as well as 
that of their Sugar Colonies ; which are not 
of the leaft Importance to that Kingdom. 

By an authentic Memorial, from the De- 
putics of the Council of Trade prefented to 
the Royal Council in the Year 1701; we find 
that the French then did not employ above 
100 Sail of Shipping in thofe Trades, and we, 
at that Time, employed soo: but fuch has 

been 
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been the Encreafe of the French Trade in 
thofe Branches, fince this Time, till the prefent 
War that they have employed between 700 
and 800 Sail; but our Trade is far from ang- 
menting, in thofe Branches, in Proportion as 
theirs has done. 

Before they rivalled us fo much in thefe 
Trades, we had a confiderable Share in the 
Supply of France with Sugars; but fince they 
have throve fo much herein, we have not 
only loft the Supplying of them, but they 
have fupplanted us in the Sugar-Trade at moft 
of the foreign Markets in Europe: And with 
Regard to the Trade of Africa they have ab- 
folutely fupplanted us in the whole Trade of 
the Gum-Coaff, from Cape Blanco to the Ri- 
ver Senegal, which is a Sea Coaft Trade of near 
500 Milesin Extent. This together with the 
Union of their former African Company, with 
their prefent Ea/? India Company, has not only 
rendered them our moft dangerous Competi- 
tors in Africa, but in Afa alfo; their Ea/- 
India Company never till the laft War, having 
been able to make any Head againft ours in 
the Manner they did: And that the French 
are daily growing in this Part of the World is 
not queftioned by any one. 

From the Peace of Utrecht, likewife, have 
they not, by the Means of Cape Breton, 
and the Privileges they have ufurped on our 
Newfoundland Trade, {o confiderably encreaf- 
ed in their Fifheries, as to rival us therein at 
all the Markets in Ewrope ? And has not their 

extraore 
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extraordinary Progrefs in their African Trade, 
together with that of their Sugar Colonies, and 
their Cape-Breton, and Newfoundland Fithe- 
ries, as alfo that of the Ea/t-Indies, afforded 
them fuch Nurferies for Seamen, as to en- 
able them to rival us in our whole naval 
Power? And if the Court of Ezgland had not 
taken thofe wife Meafures, which fhe did, 
by making Reprifals on their Commerce with- 
out a Declaration of War, and thereby taken fo 
many Thoufand Seamen out of the French Scale 
of Power, we might have more fenfibly felt the 
Weight of their maritime Strength than we 
have done: But we do not find that they ftand 
in Need of Sailors more than we do; And cer- 
tain it is, that fuch is their Management, that 
they preferve them better in Health than we do. 

It furprifed us greatly in the laft War to 
experience that the Trade of the French Su- 
gar Iflands, and that of their North-American 
Colonies, fhould prove fo confiderable as it 
did: but all Surprife upon this Occafion muft 
ceafe, when we confider the Wifdom of thofe 
Meafures, which the French have taken to 
promote the Profperity of thofe lucrative Bran- 
ches of their Commerce. 

ft would divert the Reader too much from 
the Point Iam at prefent engaged on, to do 
Jaftice to thofe Regulations: nor is it necef 
fary, fince they may be referred to in my 
Dictionary. It may, however, be fome Sa- 
tsfaction to obferve here : 


That 
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1. That thefe Regulations are grounded 
on the Reprefentations of the Deputies of 
Commerce before taken Notice of, made 
from Time to Time, to the Royal Council of 
State; That thofe Deputies are Perfons well 
{killed and experienced in Commerce, take 
due Pains to inform themfelves in thofe 
Branches of Trade, concerning which they - 
lay their Sentiments before the Royal Council. 

2. That thofe Laws and Regulations, in 
general, are extremely minute, and appear 
to be derived from a very exact and circum- 
ftantial State of the Commerce, as carried on 
by the Merchants and Traders; which indi- 
cates that the Legiflators in all Countries can- 
not be too fully and particularly informed of 
the various Methods and Arts, made Uf: of 
by Traders in the Profecution of their refsec- 
tive Branches, the better to enable them fo 
to adapt and conform their Laws to the Na- 
ture of peculiar Branches, that ‘ie national 
Profperity cannot fail of being thereby pro- 
moted, 

3. That the Fines and Penalties inflicted 
on Traders for violating thofe Laws, are very 
rigorous and fevere; and that the French Na- 
tion are no lefs ftri@t in the Execution of thofe 
Laws, than they are circumftantial and deil- 
berate in the enacting them. 

‘4. That the Laws of Trade in France thould 
feem, fuitable to the Nature of the Conttitu- 
tion of their Government, to be wifely ac- 


comuodated to preferve the whole Trade of 
their 
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their If~land and other Colonies folely to them- 
felves: in Order to render them abfolutely 
fubfervient to the Profperity of their Mother- 
Kingdom —And that, to this End, we find 
them, by their Laws, extremely vigilant to 
prevent all contraband Trade from being car- 
ried on with foreign Nations in their Colo- 
‘ nies, they judging fuch Trade highly de- 
trimental to the Intereft of their Colonies, as 
well as of the Kingdom of France in general. 

5. That, fince the Laws of France are fo 
well calculated to prevent fuch illicit Trade, 
we may prefume that, whenever this Nation 
permits, or winks at fuch Trade with their 
American Colonies, they are certain to be Gaz- 
ners by it; otherwife we may reafonably be- 
lieve that they foon would put a Stop there- 
to; as the due Execution of their Laws 
could not fail of being effectual to that 
Purpofe. 

6. That as the French connive at, coun- 
tenance and encourage, in Time of Peace, 
a Trade being carried on between the Brz- 
tifh Northern Colonies and the French Sugar- 
Iflands in America, it is to be feared that the 
French are too fenfible of the Advantages 
arifing from that Trade; or they would as 
little admit of that in particular as any other: 
And, if that proves a gainful Trade to the 
French, does it not become the Wifdom of 
Great Britain {o thoroughly to examine into 
this Cominerce with the French Colonies, as 
to determine whether a Commerce beneficial 
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to France can be fo, in its Confequences to 
Great Britain? And whether fuch Com- 
merce does not contribute to enable the 
French the better to rival us in their Sugar 
Colony Trade? 

7. That the French take all proper Care to 
promote a Trade between Canada, or New 
France, and their own Ifland Colonies ; and 
that it fhould not feem to appear bad Policy 
in Great Britain to~promote, as much as the 
Nature of the Cafe will admit of, the Com- 
merce of our North American Colonies with 
our own Sugar Iflands, rather then permit 
them to carry on any Trade with the French 
Sugar-Ifands. 

8. The Number of Prices that were taken 
from the French in the laft War, and the fre- 
quent Arrivals of their numerous Fleets from 
their Colonies to O/d France, have roufed and 
opened the Eyes of many that would not be 
convinced of the Greatnefs of the french 
Trade before: And, fince our Indolence is, 
at leneth, awakened, our Security now al- 
larmed, and every Breaft feems to be filled 
with thofe Paffions, which are inkindled by 
the Love of our Country, not only from this 
Inftance, but alfo from numberlefs other 
Proofs that the French have of late Years 
gained very great Advantages over us in 
Trade: Since this is the Fact; it certainly 
becomes us to think of every Meafure that 
can contribute to enable us to ftem the Tor- 
rent of their commercial Rivalthip. 

Since 
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Since the Eftablifhment of the Chambers 
of Commerce in France, their Deputies there- 
by commiffioned, and that alfo of the Royal 
Council of Trade, the French have encreafed in 
their Traffic to a Degree almoft beyond our 
Belief. They have extended their Trade to the 
Levant, to Africa, to the North, to North-Ame- 
rica, and the South-Seas, as well as to the Eaft 
and Weft- Indies. In their We/t- India Mlands they 
at prefent produce more than double the Va- 
lue in Sugar, Indigo, Ginger, and Cotton, 
which is now made by the Ezgli/h, who, be- 
fore that Time abundantly exceeded the 
French in this important Branch. 

It is computed that, before the Year 1720, 
there were no more then 30 Sail of Ships an- 
nually employed in the American Trade from 
Bourdeaux, but fince there has been 300 Sail 
employed annually in that Trade from that 
that City alone. 

In the Article of Sugar only, they have, 
within that Time, encreafed, from the Quan- 
tity of about * 30,000 Engli/h Hogsheads 
per Annum, to 120,000, or thereabouts ; of 
which near Two Thirds have been fhipped 
to Holland, Hamburgh, Spain, and other for- 
eign Markets; and the Exgli/b have encreaf- 
ed from about 45,000 to no more than 


_™ A Hogthead of Sugar, including Freight, and other 
Charges home, may be computed, on an Average at 12 /. to 
18 /. per Hozsdead, according to the Pienty or Scarcity. 
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7c, 000 Hogsheads, within that Time ; of 
which they have fent but little of late Years 
to foreign Markets, although they had for- 
merly the beft Share of that Trade, and even 
fupplied France, as obferved, with the greateft 
Part of her Sugars. 

This Encreate of the Importation of Sugar 
into Europe from America, by the French 
and Englijh, is owing to the great Encreafe 
of the general Confumption in Ewrope, and 
the Declenfion of the Portugue/e Sugar Trade, 
The French likewife have engroffed the Indi- 
go-T rade from the Engh/b, and have furprif- 
ingly advanced in their Fitheries, and their 
Beaver, and other Fur-Trade in North-Ame- 
rica, fince their Settlement of Cape Breton: 
and it is from their laft mentioned Trades, and 
their Fifheries, that they find a Vent for moft 
of their Melaffes and Rum that the Engh/h * 
do not take off their Hands. 

The Superiority they have gained over us 
in the Fur-Trade is confiderable. It is com- 
puted they import into France from Canada 
only, to the Value of + 135,000/, Sterl. per 
Annum in Beaver and other Furs, including 


* The Confequence of this unpolitic Pradtice of the Exgii/h, 
we have elfewhere taken Notice of. 
In Beaver In Deerfains In Furs Total 
+ The French import 
from Canada 
The Englifh import 
from North-America 


75,000 | 20, 000] 40, 000} 135, 000 /, 


37, 000 | 25,000}28, 000} go, coo /. 
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Deer-fkins; and the Engii/b, from all our 
Northern Colonies, not above go,000 /. Sterl. 

So tender are the French of this Branch 
of Trade, and fo fenfible of the Advan- 
tages that arife from the Manufactory of 
thofe American Commodities, that no one 
can re-export Beaver from France unma- 
nufactured, under the fevereft Penalties, 
When thefe Goods are manufactured, they 
exceed the Value upon Importation, in fome 
Cafes, ten fold, and have greatly advanced 
this Branch of their Commerce, they having 
the greateft Share in the Supply of Europe 
and Spanifh-America with the Article of 
Hats. Inthe late War there was a French 
Ship taken, bound from France to the Spa- 
ntfh-Weft- Indies, wherein was a Quantity of 
white Beaver, and other Hats, which were 
fold in London, and were fo much fuperior 
in Quality to any Thing of the like Sort, that 
our Manufacturers were furprifed at it, as they 
were much beyond what they could have 
imagined, 

The great Advantage gained by the French 
from fuch an extraordinary Encreafe of their 
Trade, 1s apparent from the great Sums they 
draw annually from other Countries, in Re- 
turn for their American Produéts, as well as 
for their Cambrics, Tea, Brandy, Wine, and 
other their numberlefs Manufactures, wherein 
they daily encreafe. 

This 1s the Source of Treafure, where- 
by they maintain fuch powerful Armies, 

and 
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fions to feveral Powers in Europe, when fub- 
fervient to their Views and Interefts: It is 
from hence they are enabled to raife their 
Royal Navies, and nourifh and maintain Sea- 
men to man them. 

The French, for the Encouragement of 
their American Vles and Colonies, have, 
fince the Year 1628, laid little or no Duties 
on the Importation of their Sugar, or any 
other of the American Produéts, however 
prefiing the Exigencies of the Government 
might have been {ince then, 

They pay but 3 3 per Cent. on a low Va- 
Juation, which reduces it to about 2 per 
Cent. on the Importation of their Sugar into 
France, befides an inland Duty of three Li- 
vres, or about 25. $d. Sterling per hundred 
Weight; yet, not only Sugars, but other 
Effects of the 4/rican Company, are exempted 
from half the Impofts payable at the Cuftom- 
Houfe, and from all local Duties on what 
is imported or exported by them. The 
French Planters pay but one per Cent. on the 
Exportation of their Plantation Produéts from 
their Iflands, whilft our Planters of Barbadoes 
and the Leeward Iflands, long paid 4 + per 
Cent. on their Exports. 

The French King has many Years fince 
allowed his Subjects that trade to Africa, a 
Bounty of ten Livres, or about nineteen 
Shillings Sterling a Head for every pee 

an 
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and as much for every Ounce of Gold Duft, 
which they carry from the Coaft of Guznea. 

Although the French King’s Editts, and 
Arrets, or Laws, are as {trict as our Acts of 
Parliament, in Regard to the Prohibition of 
Foreigners from trading in their Iflands and 
other Colonies in America ; yet, fuch is their 
Policy, that their great Officers have difcre- 
tionary Power to difpence with thofe Laws, 
where it fhall appear for the Benefit of their 
Colonies, and without Prejudice to the Trade 
and Navigation of France *. Whence it is 
they are permitted to exchange their furplus 
Rum and Malaffes, with the Engh/b, for 
Cath, Horfes, Shipping, Timber, and other 
Plantation Neceflaries. 

From other interefting Motives, they per- 
mit alfo a confiderable Traffic to be carried 
on between the French Iflands and the Spa- 
nifh Mlands of Magueretta, Trinidado, Porto 
Rico, and other Spanifh Ports in America, 
whereby the French receive from the Spani- 
ards Money, Horfes, Mules, Cocoa, Coch- 
neal, Tobacco, and other American Pro- 
ducts, in Return for French Manufactures 
and Negroes; but this Trade from the Bri- 
tifo Colonies to thofe of Spain, is looked 
upon by the latter as a contraband Trade, 
and is feverely reftrained, while that of 
France is connived at, and privately encou- 


* The Confequence of this difpenfing Power to us, has 
been fet in its proper Light in the precceding Part of thefe 
Papers. 
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raged by the Court of Spazm: And yet fome 
People will ftill flatter themfelves with the 
great Cordiality and Friendfhip of that Na- 
tion towards ours. 

The French King grants Lands in his 
Plantations grafzs to poor induftrious People, 
fent thither from France, and gives them o- 
ther Encouragements to go over and fettle 
there: He likewife lends Money to his Ame- 
rican Subjects, in Cafes of Hurricanes, or o- 
ther unavoidable Misfortunes. 

For the further Encouragement of their 
Trade, they check exorbitant Fees, extrava- 
gant Port-Charges and Extortions in their 
Officers ; and they difcountenance high In- 
tereft and ufurious Oppreflions, and take the 
greateft Care that none of their Planter’s Ef- 
tates are broke up by hafty Creditors: Ina 
Word, they neglect {carce any Meafures that 
have a Tendency to the Advantage of all 
Parties interefted, as well as to the general 
Profperity of their Colonies, in Conjunction 
with that of their Mother-nation. 

The Fortifications in the French Sugar 
Iflands, are ereéted and maintained at the 
King’s Expence; which, in the Ezgh/h 
Iflands, is chiefly done at that of the Inha- 
bitants. They pay Wages to Marines that 
are taken on Board their private Ships, which 
Ships are at the Expence of Vidctuals only 
for fuch Marines; and they obferve the mott 
prudent Regulations, with Regard to their 
Marine in general ; they punifh Defaulters 

with 
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with Severity, and do not neglect to reward 
the meritorious. ; 

They coin fmall Pieces of Silver in France, 
for the particular Ufes of their Sugar Colo- 
nies, and fend them there to pay off their 
Governors, and other public Ofhcers, and 
to eafe their Trade: On the other Hand, the 
Britifb Sugar Planters raife Money to pay, 
not only their own Governors, and other 
public Officers, but alfo the Governors of 
Bermuda, and the Bahama Ilands in America, 
as well as the Governor of the Ifland of 
“ferfey in Europe. 

The French do not think their Laws ought 
to remain unalterable, according to the Ma- 
xim of the Medes and Perfians, for they at 
all Times readily change their Laws, when 
they experience the Exigencies of Commerce 
require it. We have a recent and remar- 
kable Inftance of this during the laft War; 
they permitted Dutch Ships to load Sugars, 
and other Commodities, at their We/t-India 
Iflands, and carry them dire@tly to Holland, 
or any other Part of Ewrope. 

By this Meafure, the French encouraged 
their Colonies in Time of War, by eafy In- 
furances and low Freights, befides getting early 
with their Plantation-Produce to foreign Mar- 
kets. And true it is, that let who will be 
Minifters in France, they have feemed one and 
all fucceffively, to have fet their Hearts upon 
wifely regulating their Commerce, according 
ta Circumftances of Things, and to turn 
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every Article thereof to the national Emo- 
lument: nay, there appears to have been 
an Emulation amoneft their ableft Minifters, 
to ftrive who fhould be the moft inftrumen- 
tal to advance the Profperity of their Trade, 
and the Glory of their Monarchy: andcould 
this Nation be but once fo happy as to fee 
our ableft Minilters ftrugeling and contend- 
ing, who fhould do the moft Service to their 
Country in the like Refpets, how happy 
might they make thefe Kingdoms; how 
greatly would they add to the Eafe and 
the Glory of their Sovereign ; and what eter- 
nal Honour would they do to themfelves, and 
entail on their Pofterity ? And who would 
grudge fuch Minifters ample Rewards and 
Honours for fuch their Services ? 

As a leading Step to the Glory of fuch a 
Minifter ; let us view him making the ut- 
moft Efforts, to raife the Supplies wrthin the 
Year, and thofe in fuch a Manner, as {hall 
prove the moft agreeable to the Voice of all 
wife and honeft Men: let him convince the 
Legiflature of the Neceffity, of the indif- 
penfable Neceffity thereof; and the Wifdom 
of our illuftrious Reprefentative Body, will 
eafily fall upon the proper Meafures to ac- 
complith this great Work. Could any Thing 
thunder-ftrike our Enemies more, than to 
convince them, that fo zealous were the 
People in their Country’s Caufe, that they 
were refolved not to run the Nation a Shil- 
ling more in Debt, nor add another perpe- 
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tuated Tax to encumber their Trade—That 
on the contrary, the Government was de- 
termined to deal, as it were, for Ready-Mo- 
ney; that they would raife the Supplies 
Monthly, and pay their Creditors Quarterly ; 
that by Virtue hereof, they would make fuch 
an Alliance between the Exchequer and the 
Bank, as {hould uphold the Pudlic Credit up- 
ona Rock, not to be fhaken by any Event 
of War, nor even from an Invafion itfelf : 
And was this the Cafe, we might have Rea- 
fon to treat our Enemies with Contempt, and 
bid them Defiance. And when our Affairs 
were brought to this defirable State at Home, 
what could hinder our Fleets from aétin 
vigoroully and effectually Abroad? Could we 
not then have it in our Power fo to diftrefs 
the Commerce and Navigation of our ever 
reftlefs Enemy, as to difable them in future 
Times, from maintaining that lucrative Com- 
petition with us in Trade, they have too long 
done? And if this is not effectually done, 
thefe Kingdoms will ever be in Danger of 
Ruin; for no fooner fhall a Peace be made 
with a perfidious Enemy, but he will inftant- 
ly prepare again for War. But as the Affairs 
of our Trade, and our Finances, are at pre- 
{ent circumftanced, a Peace is far more 
dangerous than a War; for upon the Con- 
tinuance of a Peace, our Trade muft be 
ruined and undone, if that continues to be 
loaded with our Tax-Incumbrances, which 
we have feen in Variety of Lights, put it 
our 
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out of our Power to fupport that commer- 
cial Competition againft France, and others, 
that alone can fave the Nation. And if we 
do not give up the Syftem of encreafing our 
Taxes on Trade, as we fhall encreafe the 
public Debt, our Ruin muft not only be in- 
evitable, but near at Hand. 
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Further Obfervations on Rivalfbip in Trade ; 
with Regard to France and other Nations. 


N the former Letter, we have taken a 
fhort View of fome of the mafterly 
Strokes of the French Policy, to raife 
their Trade and Navigation upon the Ruin 
of ours; and every impartial Man muft dif- 
cern the wide Difference there is between the 
French and the Briti/b Syftem of commer- 
cial Policy; that the one is calculated, by 
the utmoft Stretch of Wifdom and Sagacity, 
to raife the Commerce of our principal Com- 
petitor to its utmoft Pitch of Splendor, and 
that the other is calculated to fink and de- 
prefs the Brztz/b Trade to its primitive No- 
thingnefs, 

If France encreafes her public Debts, the 
can debate her Coin; fhe can raife or fall it 
as fhe pleafes, and can amufe and deceive 
her own People as well as Foreigners, in 
Order by fuch crafty Arts, to lighten her 
Burthen : if Frazce becomes over-loaded with 
Debts and Taxes, fhe can again contrive a 
Mififipp: Chimera, that, with a Dath of a 
Pen or a Spunge, will reftore her from the 
moft abject State of Poverty, to that of 
Wealth and Splendor: and when fuch like 


Poli- 
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Politics fhall fail them, what hinders but fhe 
may dragoon her Subjects out of every Shil- 
ling of their Property, to fupport their grand 
Monarque? 

But, with what Grace can a free Empire 
play fuch State-Tricks? Can England, that 
values herfelf upon her inviolable Faith, who 
glories in upholding her public Credit, with 
an unfullied Dignity; fhall Britannia follow 
the deteftable Example of the Gallic Faith, 
and deceive and ruin thofe who have put 
Confidence in her Honour? If then fhe runs 
in Debt with a View one Day juitly to dif- 
charge fuch Debts; and to pay the Annuity 
contracted for, till the Principal fhall be re- 
imburfed ; with what Juftice and Equity can 
She prefume to run fo far in Debt, that fhe 
can never be able to pay, either the Inte- 
reft or the Principal? To fave her Honour, 
is it not more eligible to ftop fhort before 
She runs fo deeply in Debt, that fhe cannot 
extricate herfelf, than to fpin the Thread of 
her Credit fo fine, that it muft inevitably 
break ? Should She even mifcarry in the At- 
tempt, to prevent the farther Encreafe of her 
public Debts, would it not prove more to her 
Glory, than never to try her Strength ; nor 
ever be able to judge from Experience, whe- 
ther fhe could or could not fucceed in fuch 
her laudable Intentions ? 

When the Nation was convinced of the 
ReGtitude and Neceflity of the Meafure, and 


of the national Glory as well as Benefit and 
Advan- 
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Advantage that muft attend it, why fhould 
any wife and able Minifter be difmayed, and 
imagine that the Voice of the Kingdom 
would not eccho to the Juftice of his Refo- 
lution? Why fhould he apprehend, that any 
Mouth would open in the Senate, in Oppo- 
fition to fuch his upright Intentions ? But if 
fuch a ftrange Phenomenon fhould chance 
to make its Appearance, may not a Minifter 
be convinced, that fuch may for ever after 
fhew their Teeth, but they can never be able 
to bite? If we may ever hope for Unanimity 
among our Reprefentatives, can any Thing 
be more likely to obtain it? And what could 
a Minifter defire more to forward and pro- 
mote his Patriot-Defigns, than the Voice of 
all wzthin as well as without Doors? 

That a Miniftry may not be intimidated 
from making this glorious Stand in their 
Country’s Caufe, I fhall continue to urge the 
Neceflity of it, by confidering the Dan- 
ger our Trade is in, from the further Mea- 
fures taken by France and other States, to 
ouft and difpoffefs us of thofe Branches of 
Trade, which alone can fuftain our commer- 
cial Power. 

We have already given fome Idea of the 
trading Policy of our moft dangerous Com- 
petitor; and could with there was no Occa- 
fion to fay more on the fame Topic: but the 
Field is capacious. 

As Things are now conftituted amoneft 
the trading World, thofe Countries which 
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fubfift on their natural Produ¢tions, and by bare 
tering them againft thofe of other Countries, 
make no Figure as a Trading People. The 
Indians in North America, aswel as the Ne- 
groes in Africa, are Inftances thereof. 

Were the Chinefe, and the other Eaffern 
Countries, deprived of their mechanical and 
manufactural Artifts, they would, probably, 
degenerate into the like favage Difpofitions 
with the wild Africans, or the American-In-= 
dians: this we may prefume, would alfo 
prove the Cafe amongit the Europeans. For, 
as thefe Arts are the Bafis of all Commerce, 
and Commerce has fo greatly civilized the 
human Race, this Clafs of People may be 
faid to have fome Share in the Merit. No- 
thing can be more obvious, than that the 
Commerce and Navigation of trading States, 
depend on the daily Improvements made by 
their Artificers, and ManufaCturers. Where- 
fore, it is of the laft Confequence to the In- 
tereft of fuch a State, that they be not only 
bred up in the beft Manner, among{ft them- 
felves, according to proper State-Regulations, 
but that their Workmanfhip fhould be liable 
to the conftant public Infpection; and that 
Rewards be difpenfed, and Punifhments in- 
flicted as well upon thofe, as upon other Occa~ 
fions ; for if a trading Nation lofes its me- 
chanical and manufaétural Artifts, or thofe 
degenerate in their Workmanfhip, fuch Na- 
tion is fure to lofe its Trade, 
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France, convinced of the high Utility and 
Importance of thofe Claffes of People, has 
taken profound and exquifite Meafures to 
preferve the Spirit of Ingenuity among thofe 
Subjects, not only by infpiring them with an 
Emulation amongft each other in the fame 
Branches, but by exciting in them an Am- 
bition to excell thofe of all other Nations : 
and particularly in thefe two following Ef- 
fentials, (1.) In the Exquifitenefs of the 
Workmanfhip; and (2.) In the Cheapnefs of 
the Commodity. Emulation among their Ar- 
tifts and Workmen within their own Coun- 
try, is the beft Preparatory to enable them to 
vye with Foreigners. To this End, let us 
fee what is the Policy of France; it being 
worth obferving and imitating. For the State 
has taken all Artifts under their Care and 
Regulation, even from the Apprentice to the 
Journeyman, and from him to the Mafter- 
Workman. Not only are the Genii and 
Strength of Youth properly confulted, with 
Regard to the refpective Bufineffes to which 
they are placed out, but the Abilities and 
Conduct of Mafters, are duely confidered, 
that the Talents of Youth may not be mif- 
applied, and thereby the State deprived of 
their Service to the beft Advantage that Na- 
ture feems to have intended them. 

In their Apprenticefhip, their Servitude is 
a longer or a fhorter Time, according to 
the Bufinefs to which they are placed out; 
and, after the Expiration of the Time of their 

Appren- 
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Apprenticefhip, they are not permitted to 
pafs directly, from a State of Subjection and 
Servitude, to that of Self-mafterfhip: No; 
they are obliged to go through the Medium 
of Journeyman-fhip, the better to fit and 
prepare them for Mafters. Is not this ex- 
quifite Policy? Can any Thing have a more 
natural Tendency to the Ruin of young 
People, than their leaping from one Extreme 
to the other; as that from a State of Ser- 
vitude and Dependency, to the other of Ma- 
{terfhip and Independency, is? But when Ar- 
tifans and Manufacturers are compelled b 
the Laws and Regulations enacted for that 
Purpofe, to go through the State of Jour- 
neymanfhip; is not fuch a one more likely 
to make the better Mafter, as well with Re- 
fpect to Skill in his Employment, as to his 
general Condué& and Behaviour? For his be- 
ing, as he encreafes in Years, fome reafon- 
able Time in a Condition above the Degree 
of an Apprentice, and yet in a State of 
Manhood, fubfervient to the Controul and 
Direction of a Mafter, qualifies him {till the 
better, not only for the practical Part of his 
Occupation, but for the prudential Exercife 
of that Mafterfhip he is about to enter into. 
Is not a Perfon fo regularly bred, likely to 
bring up others more to the Advantage of 
the State, than if fuch-like Regulations had 
no Place, as is our Cafe in England? Is 
not this Policy more likely to train up a 
Race of fkilful, ingenious, and induftrious 
Artifts 
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‘Artifts and Manufacturers, than the contrary 
Meafures ? Can we admire to fee the Effects 
of fach wife Meafures; and that they are 
really productive of a Succeffion of the ableft 
Mechanicks, Artificers and Manufacturers, 
who bring immenfe Treafures into a com- 
mercial State? 

Similar Practices alfo take Place, with Re- 
lation to Tradefmen and Merchants: but I 
have elfewhere hinted at the wife Meafures 
taken with Refpedct to their Admiffion of the 
former, to the Freedom of the Companies 
of Arts and Trades, or into that of the prin- 
cipal Companies, and how circumfpect they 
are to admit none, bet fuch who are unex- 
ceptionable: and that not only with Refpec 
to the Point of Ability in their feveral Em- 
ployments, but with Regard alfo to their Con- 
duct in the three Stages, through which they 
muift have paffed; wz. that of an Appren- 
tice, a Journeyman, and fome Time in the 
Degree of a Mafter. See the Royal Ordi- 
nances of Fiance, particularly that for the 

Aonth of March 1673. 

The Royal Crdonnances, and Arrets of 
feveral Parliaments of France, in Regard to 
the Regulation of their Traders, diftinguifh 
between the Wholefale and Retail Dealers, 
and are wifely adapted to both, according to 
their refpective Situations: fo extremely mi- 
nute are thofe Regulations, that they def- 
cend even to prefcribe the Methods where- 
by they are obliged to keep their Accounts: 
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And this is done for good Reafons, (1.) Be- 
caufe the State of their Affairs may be well 
known, and the Progrefs they make in Trade 
fairly appear. (2.) To the End, that if they 
fail, there may be no Deception, whether it 
happened by unavoidable Misfortunes, or 
otherwife. Or, (3.) Whether there is any 
Thing fraudulent in their Bankruptcy : And 
when a Bankruptcy does enfue, they are 
very rigorous: Let it proceed from what 
Caufe it may, the Bankrupt is excluded from 
being elected Mayor, Sheriff, Conful, or in 
any other public Capacity of any Diftinétion 
or Honour. Thefe have happy Effects ; and 
prove extraordinary Checks and Reftraints 
again{t Failure, and indeed, any Mifconduct 
in their Traders. 

Thefe, together with the Regulations of 
their Companies of Arts and Trades, fhew 
how greatly, they think, the Profperity of 
their Commerce depends upon the private 
good Conduct of their Traders of every De- 
nomination: And certain it is, that too much 
Care cannot be taken by a State, of thofe 
ufeful Bodies of the Community. 

Nor are they lefs particular, with Refpect 
to the Regulation of Partnerfhips in Trade, 
whofe Articles of Agreement are to be exe- 
cuted in the Prefence of legal Notaries, and 
authenticated by Regifter in the Confular 
Office. Inftead of treating Trade and Tra- 
ders with Indignity, the State encourages 
Perfons of Diftinétion and Honour, even the 
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Prime of their Noblefie, to be anonymoufly 
interefted in the Wholefale and Mercantile 
Commerce with Traders of diftinguifhed 
Skill and Integrity: nor fhall it, according 
to the Royal Ordonnances, any Way dero- 
gate from their Gentility or Nobility. San- 
tion of this Kind, given to praétical Trade, 
has been attended with good Confequences ; 
for hereby the Trader of Judgment, Addrefs 
and Honour, will never want a Capital to 
carry on his Traffic ; and while Monied- 
Men, and Perfons of DiftinGtion, are con- 
tent to run fome Rifk, with a View to their 
commercial Dividends, ufurious Practices are 
grea‘ly prevented. 

That their Traders may labour under the 
lefs Dithculty and Difcouragement in their 
private Affairs, and be the more at Eafe and 
Tranquillity, to promote their own, as well 
as the public Profperity, they have inftituted 
Court-Merchants, for the fhort and unexpen- 
five Decilion, in a fummary Way, of any 
Difputes which may arife in the Courfe of 
their traficable Negociations. 

To give the Engli/h Reader the proper 
Idea of this Eftablifhment, a Sketch of a 
genuine Edict for the Purpofe may not be 
Improper. That eftablifhed by Henry II. 
King of France, concerning the Court-Mer- 
chant of the City of Rouen, runs as follows, 
VIZ, 

“‘ And, for the greater Eafe and Advan- 
“* tage of the Merchants of our City of Rouen, 
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and being defirous to gratify them in every 
Thing, as far as poffible, that they may 
not be diftracted, and drawn off from their 
Bufinefs and Affairs, by being obliged to 
give their Attendance at fundry Courts of 
Judicature, by Reafon of Suits and Pleas oc- 
cafioned by Litigations and Differences 
arifing amongft them in their Traffic: 
Our Will and Pleafure is, that the Mer- 
chants of the faid Town of Rowen, as well 
Natives as Foreigners, frequenting the faid 
Place, fhall every Year caufe a Society of 
Merchants to meet in the Lodge of the 
Exchange, at what Time they think fit; 
out of which Society of Merchants they 
fhall chufe three Officers, viz. One Prior 
and two Con/uls, who {hall remain in Au- 
thority one Year; at the End of whichnew 
ones fhall be chofen by the Plurality of 
Voices: which Eleétion and Nomination 
being fully ended, the faid Prior and Con- 
fuls thall have prefent Power in them to 
take Knowledge of, and to give Judgment 
between all Men, of what Eftate, Quali- 
ty, or Condition foever they be, of all 
Suits, Controverfies, and Differences touch- 
ing Matters of MeRcHANDIZING, or buy- 
ing and felling, in Manner as the Confer- 
vator of the Fair at Lyons, and the Prior 
and Con/fuls at Thouloufe do, as well for Obli- 
gations, Bills of Debt, Receipts, Blanks, 
figned Bills of Exchange, Securities, Afio- 
ciations, and Partnerfhips of Merchants, 

either 
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«* either general or particular; Alfo of Affu- 
« rances, Accompts, Tranfports and Con- 
“¢ tracts for Matters aforefaid, or any Thing 
“« belonging thereunto ; with all full Power, 
<< and according to the Manner, Judgments, 
<* and Condemnations of the faid Conferva- 
“© tor of Lyons, and Prior and Confuls of 
“< Thsuloufe,Sc. Sc. Prohibiting all ourJudges 
“© to take Cognizance of any Matter or Plea 
“ thereunto belonging ; which Command 
«¢ fhall be noticed unto them, and unto all 
<< Perions to whom it fhall appertain, by the 
<* firft of our Officers or Sergeants that fhall 
<< be required fo to do, whom we enjoin to 
“ perform the fame accordingly, to the In- 
tent that the ExrravaGanT CHARGB 
* and Exprence that Merchants might 
otherwife be put to in profecuting their 
*« Affairs before other Judges may be, by 
“* that Means, entirely avoided, &c. And in 
Regard to the Procefs in Writing, there 
<¢ fhall another Record be made, to the End 
that appeals may be ended in the sAME 
<< Day, to avoid the PROLONGING OF 
Suits, to the Rurninc and ConsuMING 
OF THE MERCHANTS,” 
The Domeftic Confular Inftitutions in 
Frence are of the fame Nature, and anfwer 
good Purpofes to the Trading Intereft: (1) 
As they alfo prevent tedious Litigations at Law 
between Traders; and (2) as they bring the 
Confilar-Courts familiarly acquainted with the 
practical Affairs of Commerce, which renders 
their 
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their Decifion eafy to the Court, and no way 
Vexatious or expenfive to the Subject. For, 
as their Determinations are all recorded in 
their Courts, from Time to Time; when 
any Point occurs that may not have been de- 
termined by their Predeceffors, or which may 
be a new Cafe, they have, from an Index of 
References, immediate Recourfe to Cafes, as 
fimilar as they can find, and form a Judg- 
ment therefrom, in the Manner that our 
Courts of Law make their Decifions, from 
confulting a Similitude of Cafes of their learn- 
ed Predeceffors, and weighing them confif- 
tently with the fundamental Principles of 
Law. 

But thefe Confular-Courts, and Courts- 
Merchants, being reftrained merely to Matters 
of Trade, they become more fkilful, judi- 
cious, and expert, in this one Species of Cafes, 
than any Court could poffibly be, wherein they 
undertake the Decifion of Cafes of every Kind. 

Nor is this the only good national End that 
this domeftic Inftitution anfwers to France ; 
For this Court is a Kind of practical Seminary 
for the bringing up Perfons for the Exercife of 
the Confular Jurifdictions in foreign Nations, 
with which France carries on their Com- 
merce: And from amongft this Body, or from 
the Deputies of Commerce, (as taken Notice 
of ina former Letter) who make their Re- 
ports and prefent their Memorials to the Royal 
Council, their foreign Confuls are generally 
chofen. And as the Affairs of their ‘Xrade in 

foreign 
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foreign States and Empires are left to the Care 
of thofe Confuls, they think they cannot be 
too well qualified previoufly in Matters of 
Trade, before they are chofen for an Office 
of fuch Confequence: And indeed Perfons 
cannot be prefumed to acquit themfelves with 
Honour and Credit in that Capacity abroad, 
unlefs they have been fome how trained to it 
at home; for the Exercife of the foreign Con- 
fular Authority, is frequently in the Nature 
of a Judicial Power, when any Contefts hap- 
pen between the Subjects of one State and 
thofe of another in Relation to Affairs of 
Commerce: And by the prudent and wife In- 
terpofition of a judicious Conful, great Broils, 
and Heartburnings, have been happily reconci- 
led ; which might otherwife have terminated 
in Wars. 

The French foreign Confuls thus trained up 
at home to the Knowledge of Trade, if they 
are Perfons of Difcernment are never at a 
Lofs to difcover whatever Difficulties and Dif- 
couragement the Trade of France may labour 
under in thofe foreign Countries where they 
refide, and what Advantages they can take 
therein of England, or any other Nation. 
Confuls of Judgment and Sagacity, who do 
not keep at fuch a Diftance from practical 
Traders, as an Ambaflador, have greater Op- 
portunities of knowing the commercial Grie- 
vances of a State, and of pointing out the 
Means of their Redrefs, than One who repre- 
fents his Sovereign in a fuperior Capacity : 
And it is not uncommon in France for this Sta- 

tion 
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tion to prove the preparatory Step towards 
that of a Refident, or an Ambaflador. Cer- 
tain it is, that from thefe and fuch other 
like Meafures taken in France to make their 
People well acquainted with Trade, in Or- 
der to lay Things before the Royal Council, 
by the Addrefs of their foreign and domettic 
Confuls, they have obtained very beneficial 
Treaties of Commerce with foreign Power ; 
and are feldom over-reached therein by others. 
Wor can we admire at this; fince we find 
that thofe in whom the Court confides for the 
Management of the Intereft of their Trade, 
are fo well informed of the Subject. 

If this Nation takes fuch Care to have 
wife Heads to conduct their commercial Af- 
fairs, and gives likewife due Encouragements 
to have dextrous Hands to propagate their Arts 
and Manufactures, all Surprife at their Suc- 
cefs muft ceafe ; for fuch Caufes cannot fail 
to have thofe Effects that muft prove dange- 
rous to thofe States, who neglect and con- 
temn the like Policy. 

Their Meafures, with Refpect to their more 
common Arts,we have already touched on; but 
as our own Nation cannot be too well apprifed 
of what fo nearly concerns her Intereft, I fhall 
further obferve ; That Manufactures of mo- 
derate Expence and quick Growth may fafely be 
left to private Adventurers, and run the com- 
monChanceforSuccefs; the fixer Arts will never 

flourifh but under public Protection and noble 
| Patronage ; 
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Patronage; no Encouragements in the Hands 
of private Perfons are adequate Rewards to 
the Merit of Genius: All that was great and 
noble has been produced by Honour and Re- 
ward, by the Countenance of Princes, the Fa- 
vour and kind Influence of Great Men. A 
noble Profufion of Honour and Bounty raifed 
the Gobelins to its prefent Height, the united 
Influence of thefe too being generally fuffici- 
ent, to call forth whatever human Induftry 
can attain to. 

This Houfe was the Refidence of two Bro- 
thers, who firft brought to Paris the Secret 
of dyeing a curious Scarlet, and failed in fet- 
ting iton Foot. Their Buildings went under 
the contemptuous Name of, The Folly of the 
Gobelines for many Years, till the Opprobium 
was taken off by a Royal Edict, and the Name 
changed by public Authority to the more ho- 
nourable one of the Royal Manfion of the Go- 
belins. The Scarlet Colour was ordered tobe 
called after the Name of the Inventors, and 
the little River Brevie, which runs by the 
Building received the fame Diftin@tion. Thefe, 
in Appearance, were trifling Matters, but will 
be fenfibly felt by the Man of Genius. The 
fame Year the Houfe was purchafed by the 
King; and intitled the Royal Manufaétory of 
the Crown Furniture ; and Provifion was made 
by a Royal Charter, to render the Place a per- 
ae School and Seminary of the curious 

rts, 
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Here Monfieur Colbert collected together 
from all Parts of the World the moft able 
Mafters and Defigners, as well as inferior 
Artifis in the fine Manufactures. Salartes 
were appointed for the Dzreéfors, and Pen- 
fons for Life for the Workmen; thefe were 
Tapeftry-weavers, Engravers in Etching and 
Metzotintoes ; Gold{fmiths, Jewellers, Car- 
vers, and Workers in Ebony, &c. In this Place 
was wrought all the magnificent Furniture 
for fourteen royal Palaces, which has fince 
been defervedly the Admiration of the 
World. Particular Care was taken, that no 
Part fhould be furnifhed elfewhere, much 
lefs from abroad. All honorary Prefents to 
foreign Princes and Noblemen abroad, and 
to the Ornaments of Temples and public 
Buildings at home, were made in their beft 
Perfomances, inftead of Jewels or Money. 
Many of the fuperior Artifis invited from fo- 
reign Countries, were made zod/e, and vari- 
ous of them have divers honorary Privileges 
and royal Penfions. 

Befides thefe, there are three other Aca- 
demies in Paris for the polite Arts, with va- 
rious Privileges, Honours and Penfions to the 
Members, forming the governing Part of 
each Society. The Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture; that of Architecture, and the mul- 
tary one, of late Foundation. Precedents in- 
viting our Attention and Imitation, if the 
latter may not be faid to command it. The 
two former, and the Academy of Sciences 

are 
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are copied in Spain, and have all liberal En- 
dowments. 

In England the Stream of public Favour 
and Liberality has turned wholly to the Ad- 
vance of Sciences; we have few or no Infti- 
tutions in Favour of Arts, no Place of Refi- 
dence but for Speculation. The Royal Soci- 
ety are indebted to the Public, only for their 
Name. And what has been the Effects of 
the French Academies for the Advancement 
of the polite Arts in France ? Have not they 
tended to the extraordinary Improvement of 
divers of their capital Fabricks? And is it not 
from them, together with the Ingenuity and 
Dexterity of their practical Artifts, that their 
eternal Variety and Succeffion of new Modes 
and Fafhions are derived, which fall fo much 
in with the Tafte of the whole World? So 
helpful to the commercial Arts are their aca- 
demical Eftablifhments, that they not only 
contribute to the continual _ Improvement of 
the old Fabricks, but to the Invention of 
new, both in the manufactural and the me- 
chanical Way. 

The lower Branches of Manufacture, 
wherein the Price is paid chiefly to Labor, 
contribute moft to the Encreafe of labouring 
Hands. TheTrades of Refinement are not com- 
parable to thefe for the Numbers they employ. 
The former feem to be full, as far as our own 
or foreign Markets, can, at prefent, receive 
our Goods. The Arts of Elegance are next, 
in which we are an Age behind our Neigh- 

bours ; 
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bours: What thefe may want in Merit, as 
to Encreafe of Numbers, they make up in 
that of Wealth; the Price of Art riling 
above that of Laéor, in Proportion as Genius 
is a {carcer Commodity than Strength. 

An Encreafe of Wealth may attend a De-« 
creafe of Numbers and real Strength, for 
which Reafon, the Ballance of Money is lefs 
to be regarded. The Exports of our Nation 
may at prefent exceed a Million in the lower 
Branches of Bays, Serges, Druggets, and 
Flannels ; and this may employ a Million of 
Hands. Ina Courfe of Years, we will fup- 
pofe, by Improvement in the refined Arts, 
this Trade to be changed for that of wrought 
Work, Tapefiry, Painting, Statuary, &c. in 
which our Exports might amount to two 
Millions; for which a thoufand Hands full 
employed might be more than fufficient. 
Here we fee it poflible that our Wealth may 
be annually encreafed a Millon, whilft our 
real Strength is decreafed in the Proportion of 
a Thoufand to One. Yet there is nothing in- 
compatible in the Arts of Ingenuity, and thofe 
of Labor ; and all the plainer Trades may be 
retained notwithf{tanding the higher Arts are 
introduced ; in which Cafe we fhould be 
both a richer and a greater People. 

By thefe Principles of Policy France is ac- 
tuated : Her daily Advancement in the refin- 
ed Arts does not impair thofe of her plainer : 
On the contrary, the Propagation of the for- 


mer contribute to the Sale of the latter; for 
when 
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when Nations entertain a favourable Opinion 
of the one, they are prejudiced in Behalf of 
the other. 

The Cultivation of the more refined Arts 
in France gives an univerfal Turn of Deli- 
cacy, Politenefs and Refinement throughout 
the whole Nation. The Court of France is 
the moft fplendid of any in Europe. The 
moft opulent Exterior reigns in her capital 
Towns and Cities: The ufeful as well as the 
agreeable Arts, the Sciences, and even Wit, 
have their particular Schools and Academies: 
The exceflive Tafte of the French for Drefs, 
and their Paffion for enjoying Life with Of 
tentation, improves and fets off thefe Advan- 
tages, and prefents to Foreigners a Sight, 
which feduces, while it dazzles them. 

All Nations owe to France at leaft the Tri- 
bute of Curiofity, which is not always re- 
{trained to that Sentiment. To fay nothing 
of the Money they fpend there, which is 
very comfiderable; a great Advantage France 
hereby receives, ts, that each Traveller, re- 
turning to his own Country, carries away 
with him fome French Affection, Tafte or 
Fafhion. Even we ourfelves, whom our na- 
tional Pride and Rivalfhip have the moft pre- 
ferved from the French Infection, drefs out 
in French Cloaths, and French Stuffs, even on 
public and Birth-days: We prefer the Wines 
cf France, and keep French Caoks., 


To 
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To propagate this Seducement, the Court 
of Verfailles affe&ts the Magnificence of mak- 
ing Prefents to foreign Nations of the fineft 
Mafter-pieces of Work from the principal 
Manufactures of the Kingdom: By which 
Means it is that their Manufactures have 
introduced themfelves with fuch Succefs into 
other Countries, forcing the Barriers, which 
high Cuftoms, or Prohibitions oppofe in vain 
tothem. Thus it is alfo, that an Excefs of 
Luxury, ruinous to other States, is become, 
as to France, a Sort of Neceffity, towards 
preferving to it that Superiority of which 
it is in Poffeffion, in Point of Fafhions ; and 
which fupports its Manufactures. 

After this Sketch of the domeftic Policy 
of this Nation, as it has a Tendency to the 
Advancement of their Trade and Com- 
merce ; it may contribute to give us fome 
further Idea of the Sagacity and Addrefs of 
this State, by confidering in what Manner 
they have brought about and effected their 
commercial Connections with the neighbour- 
ing Nations. To which End I fhall firft 
take Notice of their Management of the 
Dutch, in Order to render them the more 
fubfervient and the more conducive to the 
Promotion of their trading Syf{tem. 

Tho’ no Addrefs and Artifice have been 
wanting in the Court of France to ftir up 
Jealoufies and even Heart-burnings, between 
England and Holland, with Refpeé to their 
Competition in Matters of Commerce; yet 

we 
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we are fat from allowing, that the Trade of 
the two States engages them in fuch a Rival- 
{hip with each other as is pretended by the 
Enemies of both ; for the Trade of the Dutch 
is chiefly fotinded upon their carrying Mer- 
chandifes cheaper to foreign Markets than any 
other Nation in the World: The hard and 
penurious Way of living they are inured to, 
enables them to perform the longeft Voyages 
with much lefs Confumption and Expence 
than other Nations: By which Means they 
have long been the common Carriers of the 
Product of other Countries, having little of 
their own, unlefs what arifes from their Set- 
tlements in the Indies. The Brzti/b Trade, 
on the contrary, confifts almoft entirely in 
vending and difperfing the Product and Ma- 
nufactures of our own Country, while our 
Freights, from the Reafon given in the Courfe 
of thefe Papers, mutt neceflarily be dearer 
than thofe of any other Nation, 

The eflential Branch, therefore, of the 
Dutch Commerce, very little interferes 
with ours; nor if they were to lay it down 
to morrow, would any Share of it, as our 
Affairs are at prefent circumftanced, in Re- 
gard to the Weight of our Taxes, devolve to 
Great Britain; but to the French, the Danes, 
the Stwedes, the Hamburghers, and the other 
Hanfe-Towns, who all both can, and actu- 
ally do, fail much cheaper than we can afford ; 
and ‘till our Taxes are reduced, inftead of be- 
ing enereafed, we fhall never have any Share 

in 
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in the carrying Trades of the World; al- 
though they would prove fuch a Nur- 
fery for our Seamen, that, we could never 
ftand in Need of Sailors far more than 
{uficient to man a Royal Navy capable of 
facing any Enemy, without being under the 
difagreeable Neceflity of forcing Men into the 
Service. And were the Dutch at this Time 
to lofe their Plantations in the Indies, are they 
not likely to fall into the Hands of France? 
France, therefore, is the moft formidable Ri- 
val to both Nations. 

France well knowing that the Dutch have 
been always zealous to improve every Occa- 
fion that offered in Favour of their Com- 
merce, has wifely fell in with their Way of 
thinking. The Intereft that France had with 
the States in the Year 1678 to difunite her 
from her Allies was founded upon this Prin- 
ciple: And this determined the King of 
France to grant the Republic a Renewal of 
old Treaties, and even to indulge her fo far as 
to explain them as fhe pleafed. 

After having faid in the Sixth Article of 
that Treaty, that the Subjects on either Side 
fhould enjoy a full and entire Liberty of Com- 
merce in Eurcpe, in all the Bounds of each 
others Dominions, the Dutch added to the 
former ones what we find in the Seventh Ar- 
ticle: This Article was of fo much Jmpor- 
tance and Advantage to them, that they again 
extended it in the Treaty of Commerce made 
at Utrecht, April 11th 1713. The particu- 

lai 
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Jar Regard the Dutch fhew to this Article, 
may convince us, that they held the Reft of 
the Treaty for almoft Nothing, provided the 
French put in Execution that Article, which 
was fo favourable to the Intereft of their Com- 
merce: For this Article they made no Scruple 
to withdraw from their Allies at Nzmeguen, 
and to be the firft who figned the Treaty of 
Ryfwick. 

By the Means of this Article the Dutch 
long enjoyed the Fertility of France, and all 
the Advantages of the French Subjects them- 
felves. Befides the Advantages which this 
Article procured them, they took from the 
King even the Liberty of granting any parti- 
cular Favor to his own Subjects, unlefs, at 
the fame Time, he gratified the Duteh Mer- 
chants with the like: And by the Ninth Ar- 
ticle, the French gave the Dutch great Ad- 
vantage in the Levant Trade. This Article, 
afterwards included in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
was limited to 25 Years, and confequently 
expired pril 11, 1738. 

And to allure the Duéch into all the Mea- 
fures of France, they have, from Time to 
Time, given them to underftand that they 
would renew this Treaty, or make fome other 
Treaty of Commerce more beneficial to the 
Dutch than that provided they followed the 
DiGates of their Court. By thefe Means, 
France has too long amufed the States to act 
what Part the has pleafed. 


The 
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The Seventh Article of the above-mention- 
ed Treaty of Commerce between France and 
Holland, concluded at Nimeguen in 1678, fays, 
“* That the Subjects on both Sides fhall pay no 
*< other Duties in one another's Dominions than 
“< the Natives do *.” Nor has this Article, 
perhaps, proved of lefs Advantage to France 
than it has to Holland, it having encouraged 
the latter to enter the French Ports, purchafe 
their Commodities wholly for the Dutch Ac- 
count, or for the Company Account of both 
Dutch and French, according to the mercan- 
tile Practice, and to carry them, in their cheap 
Way, to foreign Markets. Hereby the Ex- 
ports of the French Produce, and alfo their 
Manufa@tures, have been greatly extended by 
the Dutch in moft Parts of the World; which 
might not have been the Cafe, if this Treaty 
had not taken Place; notwithftanding the 
Pretenfions of France, that it has proved more 
to the Benefit of Ho//and than themfelves, 
But this is a Finefle only toenhance the Me- 


* There is a feparate Article in this Treaty, as follows : 
wiz. ** The Equality to be obferved in Relation to the Sub- 
«© jeéts of each Nation as to Duties &c. according to the 7th 
« Article of this Treaty, fhall not derogate from the Impofi- 
* tion of 50 Sols per Yon impofed in France upon the Ships of 
‘© Strangers ; but the Subjects of the States fhall pay the fame 
“< as well as other Strangers ; but it fhall be only once in each 
“« Voyage ; and the faid Ships, if laden with Salt, fhall pay 
«* but halfthe 50 Sols. The States may Jay the like Impofi- 
“< tion on Strangers Ships, but muft not exceed it.” But the 
Dutch Shipping were afterwards exempt ip France from the Du- 
ty of 50 Sols pex Ton, 
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rits of the Treaty to the Dutch, while they 
have reaped the greateft Benefit by it: But 
neither could have reaped the Advantage they 
have done by it, provided the Cheapnefs of 
the French Commodities and the Cheapnetfs 
of Dutch Freights, and the other Advan ges 
given to the Dutch by the Treaty, had not 
mutually confpired thereunto. 

We cannot better judge of the Benefits, 
which France has received from thus drawing 
foreign Shipping in general into their Ports, 
than from the Sentiments of the Deputies of 
Commerce in their Memorial to the Royal 
Council in i zor *, 

“© The Point, fay the Deputies, we ought 
§* to have the moft in View in France, is to 
«< draw thither foreign Shipping to take off 
our fuperluous Commodities ; it muit be 
‘© remembered that all the Provinces are 
** overftocked with them ; that they are our 
Mines of Gold and Silver; we formerly 
vended of them to the Value of above 50 
* Millions yearly; the People cannot fubfift, 
nor fupport the Charge of the Government 
without this Vent; itis by this Means alone 
that we render ather States our Debtors. 
** The State will be exhaufted when due At- 


* See Memorre fur la Suppreffion dy Droitde Fret de sos. 
par Tonneau fur les Marchandife du Nord ; les Avantages & 
Addrefies des Hottaypors pour s’emparer entierement du 
Commerce de France. 
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tention is not had thereto; we fhall always 
want, as long as we do not create Compe- 
titors to the Dutch, in our Commerce. 
Nothing is of fo much Importance : That 
Nation ruins us *, 

‘* The Views we might have in continuing 
the levying of the Duty of 50 Sols per Ton, 
namely to engage the King’s Subjects to 
carry the Merchandife of the Kingdom to 
foreign Countries in our own Shipping, in 
Order to fell them there for our Account, 
and to eftablifh our Navigation by Laws 
and Maxims like thofe of the Exghjb, do 
not fuit us for feveral Reafons. 

“ 1, The Product of France is different 
from that of England; that Nation is not 
loaded with thofe corruptible and perifh- 
able Kind of Goods, that fhould put them 
to the Neceffity, like us, of having For- 
eigners among them to take them off their 
Hands. The Nature of our Commodities 
requires, for their being well difpofed of, 
that they fhould be bought by Foreigners, 
before they are exported out of the King- 
dom. . This Condition muft oblige us to 


* From the Cheapnefs of the Dutch Freights, and the Uni- 


verfality of their commercial Correfpondence, they did in fome 
Meafure prevent the Competition of other Shipping in the 
French Ports ; which probably might have raifed the Price of 
French Commodities, provided the Duty of 50 Sols per Ton, on 
Freights had been taken off; tho’ fome of the more fkilful and 
experienced Judges of Frade were of a contrary Opinion, as 
micht be fhewnif needful. 
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Managements which otherwife we might 
avoid. 

«« 2, Nothing is fo ruinous to the King’s 
Subjects, as the fending Goods on their Ac- 
count to foreign Countries; where the 
Houfe-keepers ordinarily drink Beer only, 
and taking but {mall Quantities of Wine; 
the Sale of it is not toall Sorts of Perfons 
indifferently. We are conftrained, when 
we carry any to them, to pafs through the 
Hands of certain Dealers in Wine, who 
have an Underftanding with one another 
like our Brokers of Paris; which they 
keep up the more eafily, by caufing the 
Goods we fend them to be fold by public 
Auction. Thefe Goods are confumed by 
Charges, or corrupt, and very often perith 
in the Ware-houfes ; fo that it almoft al- 
ways happens, that we got no Return for 
them; Nay, it is good Luck if we do not 
owe them fomething by the Accounts we 
receive from them. Hence proceed the 
frequent Bankruptices we have in France. 
We fhall ever be in this fatal Situation, till 
we draw Foreigners to our Country, and 
till they fend to our Ports to take thefe Goods 
on their own Account *. ‘This will be done 


* Does not thjs fhew that the Freach have experienced it to 


be more for their Advantage that Foreigners fhould come to 
their own Ports and purchafe their perifhable Commodities for 
their own Account, than to fend them to foreign Markets in 
their own Shipping, tho’ they loft the Benefit ofthe Freight? 
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when we fhall have reftored our antient 
good Intelligence with Foreigners. Now, 
in our prefent Condition, the Dutch be- 
ing thofe who do us moft Mifchief, be- 
caufe they are the fole Matters of our Com- 
merce, it is of Importance to free ourfelves 
from their Tyranny, by creating as foon as 
may be Competitors to them, by fupprefl- 
ing this Duty of 50 Sols per Ton. 

“¢ 3. The Liberty, which we cannot take 
from Foreigners, of making Ufe of their 
own Shipping to fetch our Commodities, 
whether for themfelves as for us; and the 
inimitable Oeconomy of their Navigation 
fuppreffeth ours, with the indifpenfable 
Neceffity of confuming the Superfluity of 
our Goods in their Countries, joined to 
other Inconventences above intimated, will 
ever place Foreigners out of all Competi- 
tion from the King’s Subjects, as to the 
Navigation in the Ocean, and the Trade of 
thofe Goods; they will gain both by the 
one and the other, while we thal! lofe con- 
fiderably. It is abfolutely our Intere{t not 
to make them jealous and uneafy in thefe 
Cafes, fince in vending our Goods, they 
work forus. We have therefore feen 4 or 
5000 foreign Ships at a Time come into the 
Kingdom to take them off; the Privation 
of Trade with the Engl/b, and the Duty 
of 50 Sols per Jon, have interrupted this 
great Commerce. 
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From hence we may judge, that confide- 
rable mutually Advantages have been obtain- 
ed by this Encouragement given to the 
Dutch; whom France has made fubfervient 
to the Promotion of her Trade in all Parts 
of the Globe; to which the Dutch have 
chearfully confented: And fuch like Baits 
will always be catched at by thofe trading 
People. 

Holland has long been an Enfreport for the 
Merchandizes of France ; which has proved 
of unfpeakable Benefit to both Nations; the 
Voyages from the North, from Dantzick, or 
Copenbagen, &c. to many of the Ports of 
France, are too long for a Ship to go and 
come certainly in one Seafon, confidering 
the Ice, and the long Nights; and this State 
has been an important Eztreport for the 
Trade of Marfezlles in particular. 

How France has cultivated her Trade with 
Spain, may be judged by the Encourage- 
ment the latter has long given to the Com- 
merce of the French Colonies, with thofe of 
Spain, tho’ they ftri@tly prohibit ours, as 
has been before fufficiently noticed: And with 
Relation to the Commerce of Spain from 
Europe to America, it is well enough known 
how numerous the French mercantile Houfes 
at Cadiz are, in Comparifon to thofe of Ex- 
gland; whereas, where there was one French 
Houle of Trade formerly at Cadiz, and other 
of the chief trading Ports of Spain, there 

were 
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were ten Engli/b, Whatever Arts may have 
been practifed by the Spaniards to prevent 
Umbrage to this Nation; yet it is well 
known, whofe Merchandizes are moft fa- 
voured in the Regifter-Ships, and who have 
the largeft Returns in the Galleons and 
Flota : But what is it that a greater Cheapnefs 
of Commodities, and Refinednefs of Work- 
manthip, joined toFrench Policy, will not effect, 
were there no other prevailing Inducements? 
To what a Pitch the French have wormed 
themfelves into the Portugal Trade, is not 
lefs deferving our Obfervation. There is 
{carce an Article in that Commerce wherein 
they have not interfered with us more or lefs. 
By Means of their Manufaéture of black 
Druggets alone, they had not ftripped us of 
lefs than 200,000 /. Sterling per Ann. in our 
Woollen Manufactory, before the late Ca- 
taftrophe in that Kingdom. Nor can any 
one be furprifed at this, who has ever feen 
the Exquifitenefs of their Workmanthip, 
and their Dying in that new Manufacture, 
and know the cheap Rate at which they 
are fold in Portugal. I have fome Patterns 
now by me, fent me at my Requett, from 
an eminent Engli/h Merchant at Li/bon; 
which I have fhowed to feveral Manufactu- 
rers in that Way; who declare, that they 
can never afford to fell fo good a Manufa- 
ture fo cheap as the French do, till their 
Taxes are reduced, 
If 
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If we turn our Eyes upon Italy, we hall 
hardly find a State there, where the French are 
not daily fupplanting us; and what a Progrefs 
they have made in the Levant-Trade, is too 
well known to need Animadvertion. And 
what is this to be afcribed to, but the greater 
Cheapnefs of their Fabricks when compared 
to ours, Quality for Quality; and to the 
Subtilty and Craftinefs, in accommodating 
their Goods, as well in Colour and Work- 
manfhip as Price, to the Turkiyfh Tafte ? 
When a Turk can purchafe for himfelf and 
his Attendants, two Suits of French Apparel 
that hits his Godt, in the Year, for the Price 
of one that is Eng/i/b, can we wonder which 
fhould obtain the Preference ? 

The Progrefs of their Trade in America 
ws have before obferved ; and how extraor- 
dinarily the greater Cheapnefs of thofe Pro- 
duétions have contributed to the Promotion 
of their whole Ewropean Commerce: And 
to what a Degree their Ea/-India and African 
Trades in particular have advanced their whole 
Trade and Navigation, is too notorious to re- 
quire more than has been occafionally faid 
thereon, in the Courfe of thefe Letters. 

If France had not been too premature in 
breaking with us; if they had preferved the 
Pacification but for one twenty Years longer, 
they need not have had Recourfe to War, to 
have fubdued the Briti/h Empire: had they 
only filently perfevered in their commercial 

Syftem, 
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Syftem, they might by that Means only, 
without difturbing the Tranquillity of Ew- 
rope, have infenfibly brought the haughty 
I{landers, as they have chriftened us, under 
their Yoke. But, perhaps, they might judge 
the Scheme they have adopted, to be rather 
more expeditious, or more fecure; for, fay 
they, if we fhould not happen to conquer by 
Dint of Sword now, we {hall take a large 
Step towards it, if we can but compell the 
Enemy to run as many Millions more in 
Debt, as they did the laft War, and thereby 
add a Million a Year more of Taxes upon their 
Trade: \f we can do that, fay the French, 
we thall afterwards be prepared to bring 
about the Ruin of the Exgli/h by Trade, tho’ 
we fhould be ence more difappointed by the 
Sword. 

In this Manner will a French Monarch 
and his Minifters reafon; but certain it is, 
that a Britifob Monarch, with his wife and 
faithful Minifters, will be able to counter- 
plot thofe Defigns againft our Liberties and 
our Commerce; if they fhall refolve to try 
the Senfe of the Parliament and the Nation, 
in Regard to raifing the Supplies wztben the 
Year ; for if That fhall be refolved on, can 
any Thing more effectually difappoint the 
Views of our Enemies? Can any Meafures 
have a happier Tendency to render us re- 
fpectable abroad, and ftrengthen us with po- 
tent Allies, than to convince the whole 
World, that we are, at length, determined 

to 
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to fight once for all, to exert our whole 
Strength for the Prefervation of the Liberties 
of Eurofe, and to put it out of the Power 
of a perfidious Enemy, ever more to difturb 
the general Tranquillity ° 
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How the Encreafe of the public Debts, and 
confequently of the public Taxes will affect 
the Landed iene 


T will hardly be fufpected to be an under 
Computation to reckon the Landed-Ren- 
tal of England at — 20,000,000 /, 

The Exports and Freights at 8,000,000 

The Expence of the People 

of England, as moft reckon them 

at 8 Millions, at 8/. perHead 64,000,000 
The general Amount of 

Taxes, and Part of their Con- 

fequences, as reprefented in 

the former Part, according to 

Sir Matthew Decker is, - - + 15§,289,37§ 
If our Exports and Freights 

make 4 of the Expences of 

the People, they muftbe com- 

puted to pay 4 of the laft Ar- 

ticle, which makes - - - - 1,911,171 

Which being deducted, the ———————= 

Remainder of our Tax-In- 

cumbrances, is what falls on 


Land, wiz. - + <= = = 13,378,204 


Mr. Locke, in his Confiderations, &c. 


treating of Taxcs and Commodities, ee 
C¢ t 
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‘¢ Tt is in Vain, in a Country whofe great 
«© Fund is Land, to hope to lay the public 
“« Charge of the Government on any Thing 
« elfe; there at laft it willterminate. The 
«© Merchant (do what you can) will not bear 
it, the Labourer cannot, and therefore 
“ the Land-holder muft.” 

If foreign Trade will pay but 4 Part of 
our Taxes, our own Landed-intereft muft 
pay the remaining 7; which amounting to 
13,378,204/. and falling on a Rental of 
20,000,000/. is above thirteen Shillings in 
the Pound Tax upon all the Lands of Ezg- 
land: {fo that our Land, with the prefent 
Taxes, at twenty Shillings per Acre, or with- 
out the prefent Taxes at feven Shillings per 
Acre, are equal ; and thus Land is reduced 
by our Taxes. 

But if the landed Intereft bore only 10s. 
in the Pound of all the Taxes upon their 
Rental of twenty Million, that would be 
paying ten Millions of our general Tax In- 
cumbrances out of the 15,289,375 /. and the 
Remainder of the People might be faid to 
pay the remaining 5,289,375/. Yet this Bur- 
then confidered, perhaps, in the loweft Light 
it can, falls very heavy upon the landed Inte- 
reit. 

If Mr. Locke’s Obfervation, that all Taxes 
in general ultimately terminating upon landed, 
fhould be exceptionable, as tome think it ; 
yet it is obvious, that the landed Intereft bears 
a confiderable greater Proportion thereof, than 
all other Parts of the Nation do together: And 


if 
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if our Taxes laid directly upon Trade, or in 
any other intermediate Shape, do (by Virtue 
of the Augmentation of our public Debts, 
encreafe by the prefent War to the Degree 
they did encreafe in the laft War) arife to a 
Million per Annum, together, without the 
Addition of all the various Augmentations 
that neceffarily attend fuch a primitive Tax- 
ation, this Million per Annum, as has been 
fhewn in the former Part of this Work, 
will be doubled upon our general Trade; 
And if we add two Millions a Year more to 
the preceding 15,289,3754 the Sum total 
will be 17,289,375 /. 

If likewife, according to the Cafe ftated, 
our Exports and Freights make = Part of the 
Expences of the People, they muft be com- 
puted to pay ; Part of the laft Article of 
173290939 §Jwhich is 2,161,171. -~This 
Sum being deducted, the remaining 7 of 
our Tax-incumbrances, which will be 15, 
197/. falling upon a Rental of 20,000,000/. 
amounts to feventeen Shillings in the Pound: 
And, provided we fhould fuppofe this to 
be reduced to fifteen Shillings in the Pound, 
the Landed-intereft will be {tripped of three 
Quarters of their annual Rental, and mutt be 
obliged to fubfitt themfelves and Families 
only upon the other Quarter. 

Befides, if our public Debts encreafe in 
the Proportion reprefented in the firft Letter, 
or in a much lefs Degree, we find, that fuch 
will, in few Years, be the Doom of the 
Land-holder, that his Lands muft fink in the 

Rental 
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Rental and Purchafe, by Reafon of the 
Height of our Taxes; and what mutt exag- 
gerate the Grievance, will be, that the lefs 
valuable his Eftate fhall grow, the more he 
will have to pay, the heavier will his Tax- 
burthen be. 

Rather than Things fhould come to fuch 
Extremity with the Land-holder and the 
Nation, it may be fubmitted to Confidera- 
tion: Whether it will not be eligible on the 
Part of the Landed-intereft, and, indeed, 
more to their Advantage in particular, to ac- 
quiefce to an equal Land-tax? There is no 
Tax more unequal than that laid upon Land; 
and why this Inequality fhould fubfiit, I be- 
lieve, no Reafon of Weight can be affigned. 
The Arguments urged againft Smuggling, 
may, with no lefs Reafon, be urged in Fa- 
vour of a Review and a new Afiefiment of 
the Land-tax. May it not be faid, that an 
Eftate paying but half the Tax in one Place, 
which an Eftate of the fame Rent pays in 
another, is an unreafonable Partiality, and 
onght to be remedied? May not the Landed- 
man, who is taxed to the Fill of his Eftate, 
be compared to the fair Trader, who deferves 
all the Care of the Government; and the 
under-taxed to the Smuggler, who defrauds 
the Public of its juft Dues? And if there are 
any Abufes in the Colleétion of the Land- 
tax, ought they not alfo to be remedied ? If 
the Conmffioners of the Land-tax, as is faid, 
in all Counties, eafe themfelves, and lay 


dif- 
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difproportioned Burthens on their Neigh- 
bours, fhould not fuch Grievance be re- 
dreffed likewife ? 

It may be faid, that a State of War is the 
moft unfeafonable Time to think of an Affair 
of this Kind ; it being neceffary that the 
Land-tax fhould be firft abfolutely taken off, 
before a Review, and a new Affeffment 
fhould be thought of: To this it may be re- 
plied, that Nothing can prove amore juttifi- 
ble Plea, in Favour of fuch an Attempt, even 
in Time of War, when it proceeds from a 
Motive to raife the Supplies within the 
Year; which muft, in its Confequences, 
prove more beneficial to the Landed, than to 
the Trading or Monied-intereft, from what 
has been before obferved. 

If by as exact an Equilization of the Land- 
Tax as can be made, four Shillings in the 
Pound fhould produce not above a Million per 
Jinn, more than it does, this, upon our Rea- 
dy-money, or Short-credit Syftem of dealing by 
the Government, will make more than a quar- 
ter Part of the whole Supplies we may ftand 
in Need of; and will the better prepare the 
Way towards raifing the Remainder. For 
when the Trading and Monied-interefts, and 
other Claffes of the People, found the Land- 
ed-intereft fo ready to contribute their Pro- 
portion, and that in a Shape fo juft, and fo 
equitable, they could, with an ill Grace, 
complain of an additional Tax upon them- 
{elves ; when it was intended for a Ss 
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fo highly interefting and honourable to the 
whole Kingdom. 

In Order to prevent all Objection to this 
Defign on the Part of the Land-holders, 
it is fubmitted: Whether, in Confideration 
of their Acquiefcence to fuch an Equilization 
of the Land-tax, they fhould not be exempt- 
ed from any Kird of further Taxation, that 
fhould be requifite to raife the Supplies with- 
in the Year? But if they fhould not chufe to 
fubmit to the one, they could have no rea- 
fonable Pretence to be excufed from the 
other. 

The candid and ingenuous Reader will 
pleafe to obferve, that the great Point aimed 
at, throughout thefe Papers, is the Advance- 
ment and Profperity of our forezgn Trade ; 
and it is not poffible, that this fhould take 
Place, and the Land-holder not participate 
of the national Blefiing thereby intended; 
and in Confequence thereof obtain that Eafe 
hereafter, which he can never expect, unlefs 
he will either concur inanew Affeflment, or 
to an additional Taxation in fome other 
Modus. Were the Land-holder has the Al- 
ternative ; and which ever of the two fhall 
be embraced, he will pleafe to confider, 
that it is only a fenporary Tax, laid on 
annually, at his own Option, till there fhall 
be no further Occafion for its Continu- 
ance: IT mean, that if the Landed-intereft 
fhall in either one Shape or the other, contri- 
bute their Proportion, to raife the Supplies 
within the Year, it may, in its Confequences, 

be 
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be made to turn out fo much to their Benefit 
and Advantage, as to free them for ever after 
from every Degree of a Land-tax: And cer- 
tainly a perpetual Eafement will be reckoned an 
adequate Equivalent to a temporary Burthen, 
and that to continue a few Years only: And 
this I am willing to believe may be made ap- 
pear. 

The Merchant, the Tradefman, and the 
Manufacturer, are not fo deeply concerned in 
the Intereft of Trade, as the Landholder, 
tho’ his particular Intereft feems more remote. 
The former are not fixed to aCountry; their 
Effects are moveable, vendible in many Parts 
of the World: If they are oppreffed in one 
Country, they can foon fly to another, where 
greater Freedom and Profperity invite. 

The Landholder, on the other Hand, hath 
an immoveable Property, valuable only to 
fome few of his Neighbours or Country-men ; 
the Produce of which, if Trade carries not 
off, nor brings in People to confume, but, by 
its Decay, drives the Confumers out of the 
Kingdom, his Tenants muft decay, break, 
and his Land become untenanted: He may, 
indeed, fell at one Price or another: but 
when the Bulk of his Neighbours are in as 
bad a Situation as himfelf, and all Rents de- 
clining, will not the Value of untenanted 
Farms and empty Houfes be very low? 

If the Traders fhould be the firft pinched, 
they will have the firft Warning to avoid the 


Calamity, which coming the more gradually 
upon 
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upon the Landholders, they will be the Ion- 
ger lulled ina deceitful Security. Who then 
is the moft concerned in Point of Intereft 
with Regard to Trade? Is he whofe Property 
confifts in Moveables, who hath the firft 
Warning, and the greateft Choice of Pur- 
chafers in foreign Countries; or he whofe 
Property is immoveable, who feels not the 
Danger, till it is far advanced, hath the leaft 
Choice of Purchafers, and thofe too declin- 
ing ones, like himfelf? 
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The Pratticability of Raifing the Supplies with- 
in the Year, with the Sketch or Outlines of 
a Scheme for that Purpofe. 


rom what has been urged throughout this 
HR Tract, confidered connectedly in all its di- 
vers Lights, Iam willing to flatter myfelf, 

that the Reafonablenefs and Neceffity of raifing 
the Supplies /ome bow within the Year, hasbeen 
made appear. It remains, therefore, now 
to enter upon the Praéticability of the Mat- 
ter; for if it fhould be found impracticable ; 
ifit fhould be judged that the Nation is inca- 
pable of bearing, during the Time of a War, 
fuch an additional Burthen, as muft be ne- 
ceffary, it cannot be expected that the Defign 
fhould be carried into Execution. Great Va- 
tiety of Schemes may be eafily formed upon 
this Occafion; but previoufly hereto, it was 
requifite to eftablifh, beyond Difpute, the 
Reafonablenefs and Necefiity of any. Till 
fomething better is thought of, I fhall, with 
all humble Submiffion, pray Leave to pro- 
pofe the Outlines of a Scheme that feem 
to bid fair to anfwer the End propofed ; 
which is chearfully fubmitted to the Amend- 
ment 
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ment and Alteration of fuch, who are better 
acquainted with thofe Affairs. 

Antecedent to which, it may not be amifs 
to obferve : 

1. That this additional Burthen requifite to 
be laid upon the Nation to anfwer the Pur- 
pofe hereby intended, muft be confidered 
only as a femporary Burthen, to be continued 
no longer, than during the Time of War ; 
and that it will abfolutely free and exempt 
the Nation from all perpetuated Taxes that 
muft be impofed, to pay Intereft-money only 
for what fhall be borrowed during the Con- 
tinuance of the War, if we fhall not be found 
capable of raifing the Supplies within the 
Year: 

2. That it is propofed to raife the Sum ne- 
ceflary every Month upon the Public, and to 
pay all the Contraéfors and Dealers, &c. with 
the Government every Quarter; in Order that 
the Money as foon as poffible, may return 
again into the general Channel of public Cir- 
culation, and thereby prevent any Stagnation 
in our Commerce, and other Negotiations. 

3. That the Confequence of fuch a fpeedy 
Return of the Money into the general Circu- 
Jation will create a greater Plenty of Money 
in Circulation, than the Payment of Intereft 
half-yearly of Money borrowed; and that 
therefore Commodities, in general, will come 
cheaper to all Purchafers, and thereby the 
better enable them to contribute, as fhall 

be 
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be propofed, towards raifing the Supplies 
monthly. 

4. That the Savings made by the Contri- 
butors in their Confumption, by Reafon of 
the greater Cheapnefs of Commodities, that 
will enfue, will go a great Way in Difcharge 
of the whole additional Incumbrance necef- 
{ary to be laid upon them; and therefore, 
however burthenfome it may, at the firft 
View, appear; yet it will be next to infen- 
fible, and at the Year’s End People will not 
find their Expence fo greatly encreafed as it 
will be by Taxes to be perpetuated upon them 
for the Monies borrowed. For, as has been 
fhewn in the foregoing Part, fuch Taxes, 
however laid upon Commodities or other- 
wife, in the common Way of Management, 
are doubled in their Expence to the Nation: 
So that although the Government raife 
Four Millions at the Intereft of 3 per Cent. , 
that Tax to the Nation, amounts to 6 per 
Cent. as has been demonftrated in thefe Pa- 
pers, by the Augmentations that are necefia- 
rily made upon the People thereby: So that 
by raifing of Four Millions without any Tax 
being levied to pay Intereft for the fame, the 
Nation will be faddled with 240,000/. per 
Annum in that Refpect only. 

5. That the Government being capable of 
paying all Contractors and Dealers every Three 
Months (which is efteemed in the Way of 
Trade as good as Ready-money) will be able 
to fave in the laying out of Four Millions, at 
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leaft 20 per Cent.; but to avoid all Exaggera- 
tion, if they fave by fuch Management no 
more than 10 per Cent. in their Purchafes, 
this will prove a further Saving of 400, oce /. 
per Annum. 

6. That the Methods of raifing the Supplies 
by Borrowing and Funding, have always been 
attended with a great Expence to the Nation, 
thofe who being the Undertakers upon fuch 
Occafions ever making great Advantages of 
the public Neceffity: And, if thofe Advan- 
tages were to be computed, we fhould find 
that they have amounted to around Sum up- 
on a Loan of Three Millions per Annum. 
But if we fhall be capable of raifing the Sup- 
phes within the Year, we fhall prevent every 
national Difadvantage of this Kind; and 
Two Millions may be made to go as far in the 
public Expence in Time of War, as Three 
Millions have been made to do by the ufual 
Way of borrowing: And if we add to thefe 
Saving-Confiderations, the Benefit that our 
Commerce may receive by the Prevention of 
additional Taxes to Perpetuity, 1 believe no 
partial Perfon will think I have over-rated the 
Savings from what has been obferved. So 
that ifthe Landed Intereft fhould be prevailed 
on, from the Motives that were urged in the 
Jaft Letter ; and indeed from all other urged 
throughout thefe Papers, to acquiefce in a new 
Review and Affeffement of the Land-Tax, 
and thereby 4 Sdv/lings in a Pound fhall pro- 
duce a Million more than it at prefent does, 

there 
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there may require only Two Millions more to 
be railed within the Year; but if Four Mil- 
lions {hould be neceffary, aQuarter Part there- 
of being raifed by a new Land-Tax, would 
facilitate raifing of the Remainder. 

And here I would obferve, that the Ine- 
quality of the Land-Tax not only requires 
being remedied, but the Slownefs of it’s le- 
vying, which puts the Nation to the Expence 
of borrowing, upon that Tax, and paying 
Intereft for what we ought to pay none at all. 
This taken into Confideration might add to 
the general Savings propofed. 

7. As the Benefit of Taxes to the Public 
refults only from the nett Income, and the 
Evil to Individuals extend not only to the 
grofs Produce, but to every other Expence 
and Lofs incident and confequential, that Tax 
is moft beneficial to the Public, and leaft in- 
jurious to the Subject, which produces a large 
Sum through a cheap Colleétion ; and which 
is exempt from every other eventual Charge. 

To ufe a familiar Inftance: He who at- 
tends to his own Affairs, lives upon his own 
Land, employs but one Steward, at a {mall 
Salary, to receive his Rents, and buys at the 
_ firft Hand, may, from a {mall compact Eftate, 
thus conducted, fpend and fave more than 
the Lord of an immenfe Rental, widely dif- 
perfed, gathered by many Hands profutely 
paid ; he living at a Diftance, and purchai- 
ing what he confumes from the fourth or 
fifth Dealer, That a Land-Tax is ile 

with 
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with the leaft Expence of any other what- 
foever, that does not produce any Thing near 
the nett Sum annually, is Matter of Fact. 

Whatever Kind or Kinds of Taxes fhall 
be thought eligible for raifing the Supplies 
within the Year, fhould be collected at the 
cheapeft Rate poffible : Nay, it fhould, and 
may be done without any Expence whatever to 

t he Nation; it being collectible by the Perfons 
already employed in the public Revenue. Or, 
if they had three Pence in the Pound upon 
proper Security, or 14 per Cent., for the 
Colle€tion of it, this fhould be the utmott. 

It being propofed, likewife to be collec- 
ted Monthly; the Sum of Three Millions per 
Annum will make 250,000 /. per Month; and 
this fhould be duely and punctually remitted 
monthly to the Exchequer ; {fo that the Govern~ 
ment would thereby be enabled to pay their 
Contractors 750,000 per Quarter ; if alfo the 
prefent Manner of collecting the Land-Tax 
was expedited, the Income of the new Tax 
Money, might be made to contribute to the 
Saving of a Part of the Intereft we pay for 
anticipating the Produce of the Land-and- 
Malt-Taxes. 

8. The Confideration of the different 
Taxes, which conftitute the Revenue of the 
State, and of the Inconveniencies of each, 
will naturally lead a Friend to his Country, 
to the Defire of the Means of taxing all the 
Articles which could, and ought to be made 
contribute, in the jufteft, eafieft, equalleft 

Manner 
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Manner, to the public Charge ; that is to 
fay, of taxing every Subject, in Proportion 
to the Advantage he derives from Society : 
Infomuch, that, with Refpedt to him who 
has no Property, fo far from depriving him 
of the Hopes of acquiring any, the Influ- 
ence of the Taxes fhould be no more than 
a gentle Spur to his Induftry, and that it 
fhould fall reafonably, and not arbitrarily up- 
on thofe, who have fome Property, in Pro- 
portion to the real and perfonal Eftates they 
enjoy. 

Wherefore, it fhould feem, that a free 
Tax, bearing folely upon the different Ar- 
ticles of Luxury and Confumption, (thefe of 
abfolute Neceflity excepted) is the leaft ex- 
ceptionable. This is what Sir Mathew Decker 
feems to have formed in a Recapitulation, 
of divers Article of Luxury; as the Ufe of 
Coaches, Chairs, Horfes, Plate, Jewels, 
Diamonds, &c. but this Scheme having been 
already Piece-meal’d, fomething elfe may be 
thought of : And from this Scheme of Sir 
Matthew's, or that upon Houfes, might pro- 
bably be derived, as good as any that can be 
fuggefted, whereby to raife the Supplies 
needful for the War within the Year: But as 
this is fo well known and underftood, I fhall 
not dwell upon it. 

g. I am not unapprifed of the Difagree- 
ablenefs of a general Poll-Tax, in a free, or 
any other State. Certain I am, that it will 
be always beft to avoid this Tax in Great- 
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Britain; becaufe it is fo contrary to the 
Senfe of the People; and that is Reafon fuf- 
ficient for me to condemn it. However, it 
does not follow from hence, but that Some- 
thing of a perfonal Tax upon proper Clafles 
of the People, may be very eligible, and no 
Way difagreeable to the Perfons fo taxed, 
when they are aflured, that it is impofed on- 
ly for a Time, and upon the moft prefling 
Emergencies of the State: In fuch a Cafe 
of extreme Neceflity, (as I take the prefent 
to be) a Perfon may venture to prefume to 
offer the Sketch of a Scheme, carrying with 
it fome Degree of perfonal Taxation, though 
very far from being any Thing in general: 
Nor will it fall upon any but thofe whom we 
may reafonably believe, can bear it without 
Jabouring under any great Dithculty. 

If any Thing of a perfonal Tax fhould be 
thought eligible, I fhall only draw the Out- 
Lines thereof, exhibiting the various Claffes 
of Perfons that may be thought proper to be 
the Objects of fuch a Kind of Taxation, 
leaving the refpective Sums to be filled up 
by others. 

I will not take upon me to anfwer for 
the Exactitude of the Numbers; but till 
{omething more correct can be obtained, the 
following Numbers are fubmitted. 


1. Temporal 
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. Temporal Lords - - 250 
. Spiritual Lords - - 26 
- Baronets, Knights and Efqrs; 4, 500 
: Gentlemen — —- 14,000 
. Perfons in great Offices = 6,000 
aD rtopnvlciier 0 mices"or 9,000 


. Eminent Merchants, and Tra- 


ders by Sea; and fome monied 


Perfons and Bankers —" §4,000 
Leffer Ditto — 12,000 
Law and its fuperiorDependants1 5,000 
Eminent Clergymen - 2,000 
Leffler Ditto — — 12,000 
Freeholders of better Sort 30,000 
Ditto Leffler — 125,000 
Farmers - - - 180,000 


Perfons in liberal Arts, and 


oe 
Phyficians, Surgeons Apothe- 


ries, Chymitts, and Quacks 30,000 


16. 


7; 
18. 


1g. 


Shop-keepers andTradefmen 100,000 
Artifans and Handicrafts $0,000 


Naval Officers, Captains 
of Indiamen, and of the 
principal Merchant’s Ships 10,000 
Military Officers - 7,000 
639,776 
REMARKS. 


I believe no one will think that the Num-- 
bers are over-rated. 

In Regard to the two firft Claffes, vrz. of 
Temporal and Spiritual Lords, as their Num- 


bers 
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bers are very fmall, I humbly apprehend that 
they fhould be left entirely to their Choice, 
to ferve the Public on fuch Emergencies, in 
a Way the moft agreeable to themfelves ; 
they having ever given Teftimony of their 
Zeal, to ferve the Intereft of their Country in 
the beft Manner, in Cafes of Neceflity. 

The sth Clafs, viz. That of Perfons in 
great Offices, will admit of a Subdivifion, of 
all Deputies, and Clerks under them, who 
may be thought as proper Objects of fome 
Degree of Taxation, as their fuperior Em- 
ployers: And thofe Perfons, who are of the 
6th Clafs, have alfo their Clerks and De- 
pendants, which together will make a pretty 
numerous Body, and an eafy perfonal Tax, 
will be no Burthen to them. 

The 7th Clafs, likewife, will admit of a 
Subdivifion, with Refpect to the following 
Particulars. (1.) In Relation to their Ap- 
prentices, who are generally young Perfons 
of good Fortune, and a perfonal Tax upon 
them as fuch, will not be felt. (2.) Their 
Clerks too, will make ftill a more confider- 
able Number. (3.) And their Merchandi- 
zing and Ship-Brokers, and their under 
Agents of every Kind, will {till encreafe the 
Number of their Dependants, who can hard- 
ly be thought to efcape fome finall Degree 
of Taxation, while their Mafters, I am per- 
fuaded, will chearfully fubmit, on their Part, 
to what is fo eflential to the Profperity of 
their Commerce. (4.) Captains, and Mates 


of 


eee 
of Merchantmen. Thefe alfo will make 
an Addition to the Produce; nor {cruple 
to contribute fomething in this Shape, in Or- 
der the more effectually to enable us to give 
the French an hearty Drubbing ; and humble 
them, if poffible, for ever after. 

The Sth Clafs have alfo their Subordinates, 
who cannot expect to remain unnoticed up- 
on fo meritorious an Occafion. Under thefe 
will fall all Warehoufe-men, and Wholefale 
Dealers, Factors and Agents of every Clafs, 
concerned in fuch-like Affiirs, &c. 

The gth Clafs will be divided as follows: 
viz. (1.) Into Gentlemen of the long Robe, 
or Chamber-Council, as well with Regard to 
Law and Equity, as Civilians. (2.) Sollici- 
tors, Attornies and Proctors. (3.) All their 
Clerks and Dependants, which refpect their 
feveral Profeffions. 

The 15th Clafs, wz. Perfons in liberal 
Arts may take in feveral Branches. (1.) As 
Phyficians, Men-midwives, Surgeons, Apo- 
thecaries, Chymifts, Empericks. (2.) The 
Apprentices of all thefe, except of the two firft 
Orders, who have none. Thefe will make 
a tolerable Corps; and I dare fay, will chear- 
fully fubmit to a reafonable Burthen for the 
Intereft and Honour of a Nation, where they 
are more liberally recompenfed for their Skill, 
than in any other Country in the World. 

The 16th Clafs having their Clerks and 
Journeymen, they fhould not be exempt 


from a {mall Tax. 
The 
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The Reafon for comprehending all the 
Clerks and Dependants of thefe feveral pre- 
ceeding Clafles is, that they may, in fome 
Degree, contribute to eafe the Burthen of 
their Superiors, and thofe on whom they fo 
nearly depend for their Support and Main- 
tenance. 

If there fhould be Occafion to multiply 
the Clafies, they may be farther extended. 
As (1.) Toall Mayors, Sherifts, Aldermen, 
and Magiftrates, as fuch. (2.) To all Stu- 
dents at the Univerfities fuitable to their 
Ranks. And if all this fhould not render 
the Tax light and eafy to the whole, there 
may be an Act to oblige all public Places of 
Diverfions whatfover, as Plays, Mafquerades, 
Operas, Ranelagh, Vaux-Hall, and all other 
Places of any Kind of public Diverfion, to 
iflue Tickets ; which Tickets fhould be 
ftamped with Stamp, under certain 
Penalties in Default thereof. 

If all this fhould not prove fufficient 
to make the Tax fet as light as could be 
withed, every Meafure fhould be taken 
againft the fucceeding Year to prevent Smug- 
gling ; more efpecially, that fo notorioufly 
carried on at the J/le of Man; and which, if 
effected, may afford an additional Encreafe to 
various Branches of the Revenue, that will 
not amount to !efs, perhaps, than 200,000 /, 
per Ann. and at the fame Time, prevent this 
Petty France, bringing ina great Revenue to 
cur Enemies. 


With 
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With thefe, and every other Aid and At- 
fistance that may be thought of, fuch a per- 
{onal Tax, as is propofed - to be laid, cannot, 
at this Conjuncture, and to “Nt fo good 
a Purpofe, be thought a Grievance: But if it 
fhould not be judged advifeable to raife the 
whole of the Supplies w7thin the Year, can we 
not firft try whether one half thereof cannot 
be raifed within that Time. If requifite, we 
may eencteaic te, dame etheinext’ Year, or 
make fuch Changes and Alterations therein, as 
Experience {hall point out to be indifpenfably 
neceflary : This may certainly be done with- 
out any Hazard. But asthe Produce of fuch 
a Kind of Tax, as has been fuggefted, would 
be known in a Month or two, by being raifed 
as propoied ; if the Supplies were attempted 
to be railed this Way, at the very Beginning 
ef the Seffion, there would be Time to 
make Alterations therein, without any Ha- 
zard of epee which having more 
fully confidered in the former Part of this 
Work, I fhall not here repeat. 

I could fincerely with, that thofe Claftes 
may be omitted, which affect our naval and 
military Officers, they daily hazarding their 
Lives, inTime of War, for the public Service. 
{ would by all aes likewule have the Clergy 
in general exempte there not being many 
Prizes in the eee is Divinity to fie Num- 
ber of Blanks. However, I thought proper 
to take Notice of thefe Clatfies, “let fome 

fhould 
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fhould think it might betray a Glimmering 
of Partiality, which I would ftudioufly 
avoid. 

If it fhould be needful to fupply thofe De- 
ficiencies, a Tax upon Saddle Horfes, and 
divers other Particulars, perhaps, might be 
thought of, that would not much affect 
thofe who fhould be the Objects of fuch 
Sort of Taxation. 

The Number of Perfons that would come 
within this Taxation, will not exceed one 
Million ; and thofe reckoned, at an Average, 
of 3/. each per Ann. will raife Three Mil- 
lions, which levied Monthly, would be only 5 s. 
per Month. If even Four Millions fhould be 
required, it would make but 6s. 8d. per 
Month, on an Average of 4./. per Ann.each, 
upon the fuppofed Million of Perfons. But, 
according to the Scheme of public Oeco- 
nomy propofed, Three Millions will go farther 
than Four Milhons will, by borrowing and fund- 
ing ; and therefore, if the War was to continue 
ten Years, from the Time of Commencement 
of fuch Taxation, it would not coft the Peo- 
ple, one with the other, above gol each in 
that Courfe of Years. If it be confidered alfo, 
that during this whole Time, they will be ex- 
empt from all addtional Taxations, during 
the whole ten Years, and at the End there- 
of, not be faddled with any mew perpetua- 
ted Taxes upon our Trade, or otherwife; 
this will greatly alleviate the Burthen, and 

reduce 
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reduce that 30/. in the whole ten Years, per- 
haps, next to Nothing. Nay, it may be a Que- 
ftion; Whether the Perfons taxed, will not 
be Gainers rather than Sufferers at the End 
of the ten Years, with Refpect to their Pay- 
ments ; when itis confidered, that every Tax 
is doubled in its Burthen, according to the 
old Syftem before fhewn; and yet the Na- 
tion left incumber’d with encreafed Debts ? 

Nor, according to what has been urged, 
need the higheft Subject in the Kingdom, be 
rated at above 20/. per Ann. or 11. 135. 4d. 
per Menjfm; nor fhould the loweft propofed 
to be taxci, be lefs than 4os. per Aun. or 
3.5. 4d. ser Month, upon the Syitem of this 
Perfonai Tax only. 

And if every Parifh was obliged to remit 
their Money, monthly to the Exchequer, it 
might fave even the Expence of Collection ; 
for on fuch an extraordinary Occalion, we 
cannot be too parfimonious. 

Nor do I apprehend there would be any 
great Difficulty in Clafing, or in Rating the 
People, according to their Dittinctions, nor 
any in the levying the Tax monthly. 

But if a new Review and Affefiment of 
the Land-Tax fhould take Flace the fuc- 
ceeding Year, which would at lcaft raife a 
Million more than it does, one third Part of 
this perfonal Tax might be reduced: And 
by the whole returning Quarterly into the 
Channels of Circulation, there feems Reafon 

ta 
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to believe, that the People themfelves, who 
fhall be taxed, will be lefs fenfibly affected, 
than they would be by the yearly Entail of 
perpetuated new Taxes, by the Encreafe of 
the public Debts. 

If a general Tax upon Howfes fhould be 
thought rather more eligible, whereby to raife 
the Supplies wzthin the Year, we fhall next 
confider this Point. 

The Number of Houfes in England, ac- 
cording tothe ftrifeft Enquiry, is reckoned to 
amount to 1,200,000; and fuppofe 100,000 
of them to be uninhabited, it would not be 
reafonable that they fhould be taxed, whilft 
they remained fo. Let it be farther fup- 
pofed, that 500,000 of thefe Houfes are 
inhabited by the loweft and pooreft Sort of 
People; from thefe we fhould expect no Ad- 
vantage to the Scheme, that their Labor 
might not be enhanced, and the Goods there- 
by produced, raifed in their Price. 

Atter thefe Deductions, there will remain 
600,000 Houfes in England. If to thefe we 
add about 250,000 Houfes in Scotland, and 
150,000 in Wales, the whole will make one 
Million of Houfes; whereon to raife three 
Millions ; which will make the Tax on that 
Number, one with another, to be at the Rate 
of 3/. per Houfe. 

But if we were to make the Computation 
upon the Rental, we cannot compute it 
higher, at an Average, than 20/. per Ann. 

each ; 
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each ; which will make the Total to be 20 
Millions per Ann. and to raife 3 Millions 
thereon, the Rate muft be 3 s. in the Pound, 
fuppofing none of thefe Deductions. to he 
made in Scotland and Wales, as'we have donc 
in Regard to England: Hf we fuppofe that 
the Deduction of the Number made in 
England may be fufficient to anfwer for 
thofe that ought to be deducted upon the 
whole, and the Rental fhould be overated, 
then the Rate muft be encreafed: and if 
the Rate fhould be made Four Shillings in the 
Pound, the Rental muft be Fifteen Millions 
to give the Three Millions annually requir- 
ed. But if fuch a Rate fhould be thought 
too high, asit certainly would, let it be con- 
fidered, whether, by the conjunctive Aid of a 
Houfe-Tax on the Rental, and a Perfonal-Tax 
only on certain Claffes of People this will not 
more equally anfwer the Purpofe. 

Suppofe then thata Million and a Half thal! 
be raifed upon the Hou/e-Rental at 2s. in the 
Pound, reckoning the Rental as before at Fu/- 
teen Millions, and another Million and a Half 
fhall be raifed upon certain Claffes of Perfons, 
amounting to a Million in Number; this will 
be only 30 Shillings to be paid by each yearly, 
take them one with the other, which is no 
more than Half a Crown per Month. 

It is therefore, humbly fubmitted, whether, 
from the proper Application of thefe two ne. 
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thods of Taxation, the Supplies cannot be 
lightly raifed within the Year, and without any 
Expence, or at moft that only of Three Pence 
inthe Pound ; thefe two Taxes being collec- 
tible at the fame Time: and when the Peo- 
ple know, that they muft pay within the 
Month, the Collectors will have the lefs 
Trouble. 

But if a Scheme of this Kind fhould not be 
acceptable, it is not to be doubted but the 
Wifdom of the great Reprefentative of the 
Nation will think of a better, when once 
they fhall be convinced of the Neceffity, of 
the abfolute and indifpenfable Neceffity there 
is to raife the Supplies qwzthin the Year: And 
this is the chief Point that I have laboured 
throughout this Tract. 

Let whatever Scheme be pitched upon, 
it will not be the leaft Recommendation, that 
a Part thereof may be made inftrumental, 
after the War, to reduce the Public Debts, 
ina few Years, to fuch a Degree, that the 
whole national Taxes may fet fo light and 
eafy on our Trade, as to be little Incumbrance 
to it: Whereby our Commodities in general 
will be fo lowered at foreign Markets, that 
we {hall not only retrieve thofe Branches we 
have loft, but extend our Trade into man 
new Branches, as the Public Debts fhall from 
Time to Time, be difcharged; which will 
furnifh Employment for the Capital as paid 
off. 
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And if it fhall pleafe God to let me fee 
thofe Days, I may poffibly endeavour to fhew 
in what Manner many Millions more than are, 
may be gradually thrown into Trade; and 
this Nation, rendered as happy and profperous 
as the Nature of Things will admit ; and the 
whole Proteftant Intereft invincible fecured. 
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The Effects of a quick Circulation detween 
Money and Commodities further confidered : upoit 
which Principle depend the Eafe and Prac- 
ticability of Raifing the Supplies within the 
Year. 


HE Government and the Perfons, who 
deal with them for naval and military 
Stores, &c. fall be confidered, as we 
have in fome Meafure done heretofore, in the 
Light of Traders; the Government as Pur- 
chafers of the requifite Commodities whereof 
they ftand in Need; the Traders as Sellers ; 
and the Supplies to be raifed, as the 
Trading-Stock of the Government. Where- 
fore, all the Benefits that may accrue toa 
Trading-State, from Traders carrying on their 
commercial Negociations in general, by Ready- 
money, or Shori Credit Dealings, may be pre- 
fumed likewtfe to arife to the Government in 
Proportion to the Extent of its Dealings upon 
the fame Principles. 

Money is a collective Name, under which 
Cuftom comprehends all Kinds of conventio- 
nal Riches. 

It is cfientially neceffary to diftinguith in 
the mceft Manner the Principles we are going 
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to lay down; becaufe, tho’ very fimple in 
themfelves, their Confequences may be lefs 
fo ; and to keep our Ideas within the Bounds 
of each of the Circles, we fhall confider 
them diftinGly. 

It is evident, as we have before obferved, 
throughout this Tract, that the Introdu@tion 
of Money into Commerce has not any Ways 
altered the Nature of that Commerce. It 
ftill confifts in an Exchange of Commodities 
for Commodities ; or, in the Abfence of thofe 
which are wanted, for Money, which is the 
Reprefentation of them. 

The Repetition of that Exchange is called 
Circulation. 

Money being only the Sign of Commodi- 
ties, the Word Czrculation, by which their 
Exchange is exprefied, ought to be applied 
to the Commodities, and not to the Money : 
for the Function of the Sign depends abf{o- 
lutely on the Exiftence of the Thing it is in- 
tended to reprefent. 

Accordingly Money is attracted by Com- 
modities, and has a reprefentative Value fo 
far only as the Poffeffion of it is always at- 
tended with a Certainty of being able to ex- 
change it for Commodities. The Inhabi- 
tants of Pofofi would be in a moft deplorable 
Condition amidft all their vaft Heaps of Sil- 
ver, and muft ftarve, if they were debarred 
for one Week exchanging them for Food. 
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It is, therefore, a miftaken Notion to think 
Money in itfelf the Principle of Circulation, 
as we fhall endeavour to fhew. 

Firft let us diftinguifh two Sorts of Circula~ 
tions of Money; the one natural, the other 
compolite. 

In Order to form a juft Idea of that natural 
Circulation, it is proper to confider Societies 
abftractedly ; and to confider what Function 
Money can perform in them in Proportion to 
it’s Mats. 

Let us fuppofe two Countries able to fubfitt 
of themfelves, without foreign Connections, 
equally populous, and poffeffed of an equal 
Number of the fame Commodities: that the 
Mafs of Commodities in the one be repre- 
fented by 100 Pounds of any Metal whatever, 
and that of the other by 200 Pounds of the 
fame Metal: what will be worth an Ounce 
in one will coft two Ounces in the other. 

The Inhabitants of both Countries will be 
equally happy, as to the Ufe they are able to 
make of their Commodities within themfelves. 
The only Difference will confift in the Bulk 
of the Sign, and the Eafe with which it may 
be tranfported, but it's Function will be per- 
formed equally. 

Two very important Truths will be eafily 
conceived from this Hypothefis. 

1. Wherever unanimous Confent has eftab- 
lithed one Quantity to be the Sign or Repre- 
fentation of another Quantity; if the Quan- 
tity reprefenting be encreafed, whilft the Quan- 
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tity reprefented remains the fame; the Bulk 
of the Sign will encreafe, but it’s Function 
will not be multiplied, 

2dly. The important Point for the Facility 
of Exchanges does not confift in the greater 
or lefs Bulk of the Signs; butin the Affurance 
which the Proprietors of Money and Commo- 
dities have to be able to exchange them when- 
ever they pleafe in their feveral Divifions, on 
the Footing eftablifhed by Cuftom, in Propor- 
tion to their reciprocal Maftes. 

The Operation of Circulation is, therefore, 
nothing more than a reiterated Exchange of 
Commodities for Money, and of Money for 
Commodities. The Convenience of Trade is 
it’s Origin; and the continual and reciprocal 
Need, in which Men ftand of each other, is it’s 
Motive. 

It’s Duration depends on an entire Confi- 
dence in the Facility of continuing to make 
Exchanges on the Footing eftablifhed by Cuf- 
tom ; in Proportion to the reciprocal Mafies. 

Let us, therefore, define the natural Circu- 
lation of Money, 

Thecontinual Prefence in Trade of the Por- 
tion of Money, which each Portion of Com- 
modities has been ufed to fetch, in Proportion 
to their reciprocal Maffes. 

The Effect of this natural Circulation is to 
eftablith between Money and Commodities a 
perfect Rivalfhip, by which they are incef- 
fantly divided among all the Inhabitants of a 
Country; from that conftant Divifion i fol- 
ows, 
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lows, that none want to borrow but every 
Man is bufied in fome Occupation or other, 
or is a Proprietor of Land. 

So long as Nothing interrupts that exact 
Equilibrium, Men will be happy and So- 
ciety will fiourifh, whether the Bulk of the 
Signs be great or {mall. 

It is not my Bufinefs here to follow the 
Condition of that Society: What I intend to 
prove is, in what the natural Funétion of 
Money, as a Sign, confifts: And where- 
ever that natural Order now fubfifts, Money 
is not the Meafure of Commodities, but on 
the contrary, the Quantity of Commodities 
is the Meafure of the Bulk of the Sign. 

As Commoditics are fubject to great In- 
equalities in Point of Goodnefs, as they are 
fpoiled and deftroyed more eafily than Me- 
tals; asthe latter may be more eafily conceal- 
ed, in Cafe of any foreign Invafion or dome- 
ftic Trouble, as they are more conveniently 
carried to another Country, in Cafe that in 
which we live ceafes to pleafe: in fhort, as 
all Men are not equally inclined to confume 
the fame Quantity of Commodities, it may 
happen that {ome Proprietors of Money hoard 
up the fuperfuous Quantities, which they 
have more than what they want *. 


* If by Raifing the Supplies airhin the Year, a gveat Part 
of the hoarded Money be drawn into Circulation, it would 


be of more Benefit to the Nation, than to continue motion- 
leis and inactive. 
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As thofe Hoards encreafe, there will be a 
ereater Chafm in the Mafs of Money, where- 
by the Mafs of Commodities ufed to be com- 
penfated : A Part of thofe Commodities be- 
ing deprived of its ufual Exchange, the Bal- 
lance will incline in Favour of Money. 

The Proprietors of Money will then want 
to meafure with it fuch Commodities as are 
moft common, fuch as keep leaft well, and 
of which the Exchange is leaft convenient: 
Money will no longer perform its Office of 
Reprefentative ; the Lofs which the Commo- 
dities meafured by the Money mutt fuftain, 
will bear down the Equilibrium of Ballance in 
its Favour; the Confufion will be great in 
Proportion to the Sum locked up. 

The Money taken out of Trade paffing no 
longer through the Channels where it was 
ufed to go, Numbers of Men will be forced 
to fufpend, or diminith their ufual Pur- 
chafes. 

In Order to bring that Money back into 
Trade, thofe who are in great Want of it 
will offer a Profit to its Proprietors to part 
with it for a Time. That Profit will be pro- 
portioned to the Borrower’s Want, the Ad- 
vantage the Money may be of to him, and 
the Rifk run by him that lends it. 

That Example will induce many others to 
procure themfelves a like Advantage by their 
Savings; an Advantage by fo much the more 
pleafing as it indulges Idlenefs. In a Nation 
where Work is thought a Shame, os 
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Cuftom will find many Abettors; and the 
Money which ufed to circulate there, will be 
oftener locked up, than among People who 
refpect and efteem fuch as do work. The 
Abufe of that Cuftom being extreamly eafy, 
the fame Spirit which fhall have counte- 
nanced it at firft will carry that Abufe to 
fuch a Height that the Legiflator will be o- 
bliged to put a Stop to it. In fhort, when- 
ever it is ealy to make a Profit by, or receive 
an Intereft for the Loan of Money, it is plain 
that every Man willing to employ his in any 
Undertaking whatever, will immediately rec- 
kon, among the Charges of that Undertak- 
ing, what his Money would have produced 
him by putting it out to Ufe. 

Such to me feems to have been the Origin 
of Ufury, or of Intereft of Money. Several 
Confequences enfue from what we have juft 
faid. 

if, The natural Circulation is interupted 
in Proportion as the Money, which did cir- 
culate in Trade, is drawn out of it. 

2dly, The more Reafons there are for dif- 
trufting a State, the more Money will be 
locked up. 

3dly, If Men find they can make a Profit 
by drawing their Money out of Trade, the 


Quantity drawn out will be proportioned to 
the Greatnefs of that Profit *. 


* Mauft not the encreafing our public Debts, draw more and 
more Money out of Trade? 
4thly, 
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4thly, The lefs natural the Circulation is, 
the lefs People are able to confume; and the 
Power or Faculty of confuming will be lefs 
equally divided. 

sthly, The lefs the Induftrious are able to 
confume, the lefs the Power or Faculty of 
conf{uming is diftributed equally ; and the 
more it is eafy to hoard up Money, the more 
will Money be fcarce in Trade. 

6thly, The more Money goes out of 
Trade, the more Diftruft arifes. 

7thly, The more Money is fcarce in 
Trade, the more it deviates from its Fun- 
tion as a Sign, in Order to become the Mea- 
fure of Commodities. 

8thly, The only Way to make Money re- 
turn back into Trade, is to allot it an Intereft 
relative to its natural Function as a Sign and 
its ufurped Quality as a Meafure. 

gthly, All Intereft allotted to Money is a 
Diminution of the Value of Commodities. 

tothly, Whenever ary one fhall have 
heaped up a Sum of Money with a Defign 
to put it out at Intereft, the natural Circula- 
tion will have diminithed fucceflively, until 
that Sum re-appears in Trade. It is, therefore, 
evident, that Commerce is the only Way of 
growing rich and ufeful to the State. Now 
Commerce comprehends the Culture of the 
Lands, ingenious Labor, and Navigation. 

1ithly, The more Money fhall have de- 
viated from its natural Function as a Sign, 
the higher the Intereft of it will be. 


12toly, 
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12zbly, From the Intereft of Money’s be- 
ing higher in one Country than another, we 
may conclude, that the Circulation of it has 
deviated more there from the natural Or- 
der; that the Clafs of Workmen enjoys a 
lefs Degree of Eafe, and that there are more 
Poor. But we cannot hence conclude, that 
the Mafs of Signs is intrinfically lefs confi- 
derable. 

13zbly, It is evident, that the Intereft of 
Money in a State cannot be properly and ufe- 
fully reduced, but by bringing the Circula- 
tion nearer to its natural Order. 

14thly, In fhort, wherever Money receives 
an Intereft, it ought to be confidered in two 
Lights at once. As a Sign, it will be at- 
tracted by the Commodities ; as a Meafure, it 
will give them a different Value, according 
as it appears or difappears in Trade; Confe- 
quently, Money and Commodities will at- 
tract each other reciprocally. 

We will, therefore, define the compofite 
Circulation, an unequal Competition or Ri- 
valfhip of the Commodities and their Signs, 
in Favour of their Signs. 

Let us now bring thofe Societies nearer 
together, and purfue the Effects of the Di- 
minution, or Increafe of the Mafs of Signs by 
the Ballance of the Exchanges made by thofe 
Societies with each other. 

If that Money, which we fuppofe taken 
out of Trade, in Order to be reftored to it by 
ufurious Means, chances to have pafled into a 

foreign 
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foreign Country there to remain for ever ; it 
is plain, that the Portion of Commodities 
thereby deprived of its ufual Equivalent, will 
likewile be for ever loft to Commerce ; for 
the Number of Buyers would in fuch Cafe be 
irretrievably diminifhed. 

The Men who were fupported by working 
in thofe Commodities would be forced to beg 
or feek Employment in other Countries. 
The Abfence of thofe Men, fo expatriated, 
would form anew Chafm in the Confumpti- 
on of Commodities ; the Populoufnefs of the 
Country would diminifh by Degrees, until 
the Scarcenefs of Commodities put them a- 
gain on a Level with the Quantity of the 
Signs circulating in Trade. 

Confequently, if the Bulk of the Signs or 
the Price of Commodities be in itfelf indif- 
ferent towards eftablifhing a mutual Affur- 
ance of their Exchange, between the Pro- 
prietors of the Money, and thofe of the Com- 
modities, in Proportion to their reciprocal 
Maffes ; it is on the other Hand highly ne- 
ceflary that the Mafs of the Signs on which 
this Proportion and the Affurance of fuch 
Exchange are founded, fhould never di- 
minifh. 

We may, therefore, lay it down as a Rule, 
that the Condition of a Nation is much 
worfe, when the Money that did circulate in 
its Trade is taken out of it, than if that Mo- 


ney had never circulated in it, 


Having 
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Having thus fhewn the Effects of the Di- 
minution of the Mafs of Money in the Cir- 
culation of a State, let us endeavour to find 
what are the Effects of its Encreafe. 

By Encreafe of the Mafs of Money we do 
not underftand the Return into Trade of that 
Part, which was taken out of it through Dif- 
truft or Cupidity. The Return of that Part 
is precarious ; It never re-appears with any 
Degree of Stability, and always on fuch Con- 
ditions as are a harfh Warning to fuch as 
make Ufe of it; it is likewife attended with 
a Diminution of the Value of Commodities 
according to our ninth Confequence. That 
Money was before due to Trade, which now 
owes it: It reftores, indeed, the Means of 
Occupation to the People, but it is by fhar- 
ing the Fruits of their Labor, and by limit- 
ing their Subfiftance. 

What we here fpeak of, is, therefore, a 
new Mails of Money, the Entrance of which 
into the Circulation of a State is not precari- 
ous: here are but two Ways of procuring 
it, either from the Mines, or by foreign 
Trade. 

The Money arifing from the Poffeffion of 
Mines may not be thrown into the Com- 
merce of a State for many Reafons. It is in 
the Hands of but a {mall Number of Men ; 
fo that even though they were to enlarge 
their Expences in Proportion to their Abili- 
tics, the Competition or Rivalfhip of Money 
will have encreafed in Favour of a few Com- 

modities 
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modities only. The Confumption of fuch 
Things as are moft neceflary in Life, is not 
encreafed by the Riches of one Man; {fo that 
the Circulation of this new Money will begin 
with the leaft ufeful Commodities, and from 
them proceed flowly to other more impor- 
tant ones. 

The Clafs of Men employed in working 
in ufeful and neceflary Commodities, is how- 
ever that which ought to be ftrengthened 
moft, becaufe that is the Clafs which fup- 
ports all the Reft. 

The Money that comes in Exchange for 
fuperfluous Commodities, is neceffarily diftri- 
buted among the Proprietors of thofe Com- 
modities, by the Merchants who are the Na- 
tion’s Stewards. ‘Thofe Proprietors are, either 
rich Men, who, working with the Affiftance 
of others, are forced to employ a Part of 
the Value received to pay Wages; or poor, 
who are forced to expend almoft the Whole 
of what they receive to be able to live cam- 
fortably. Foreign Trade embraces every 
Kind of Commodity, and every Clafs of 
People. 

We fhall, therefore, lay it down as a Ma- 
xim, that Circulation will be encreafed more 
certainly and more fpeedily in a Nation, by 
an advantageous Balance of it’s Trade with 
Foreigners, than by the Pofleffion of Mines. 

And accordingly, it is only of the Encreafe 
of the Mafs of Money by foreign Trade that 
we intend to {peak, 

Wherever 
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Wherever Money has ceafed to be a bare 
Sign attracted by Commodities, it 1s become 
in Part the Meafures of them; And as fuch 
attracts them reciprocally. Wherefore every 
Augmentation of the Mafs of Money, per- 
ceptible in the Circulation of it, begins with 
multiplying it’s Function as a Sign, before it 
encreafes it’s Bulk as fuch ; that is to fay, 
the new Money, before it raifes the Price of 
Commodities, will bring a greater Number 
of them into Trade than what there was be- 
fore. But at laft this Bulk of the Sign will 
be encreafed in compofite Proportion to the 
old and new Mafies, either of Commodities or 
of their Signs. 

In the mean Time, it is plain that this new 
Mafs of Money will necefflarily have awa- 
kened a Spirit of Induftry where it firft paf- 
fes. Let us endeavour to difcern it’s general 
Progrefs. 

All Rivalfhip of Money which happens in 
Trade by Favour of a Commodity, encourages 
thofe who are able to furnifh that Commo- 
dity to bring it into Trade, in Order to profit 
by the favourable Circumftance. It cannot 
fail to be fo, 1f no inward Defeét in the State, 
prevents it: for if the Country has not a fuf- 
ficient Number of Hands to encreafe the Ri- 
val‘hip of the Commodity, Strangers will 
come and {ettle there, if properly received and 
made eafy in their Circumftances. 

This new Rivalthip of the Commodity fo 
fayoured, reftores a Kind of Equilibrium be- 
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tween that and Money; which is to fay, that 
the Augmentation of the Signs deftined to be 
exchanged for that Commodity, is diftributed 
among a greater Number of Men or of Com- 
modities: the Fundtion of the Sign is mul- 
tiplied. 

However, the Bulk of the Sign generally 
encreafes fo much as is neceflary to keep up 
the Spirits of the Workmen : for their Ambi- 
tion regulates itfelf, and fooner or later limits 
the Rivalthip of the Commodity, in Proportion 
to the Profit it yields. 

The Workmen employed in forming or 
manufacturing that Commodity, finding an 
Encreafe of the Sign, will eftablifh among 
themfelves a new Rivalfhip in Favour of the 
Commodities which they want to confume. 
Happily, the Signs made Ufe of in the new 
Confumptions, will in their Turn have the 
fame Effect on other Men. The Benefit re- 
fulting therefrom will be repeated, till it has 
reached every Clafs of Men ufeful to the 
State; that is to fay, fuch who are occupied. 

If we fuppofe that the Mafs of Money in- 
troduced in Favour of that Commodity at one 
or more Times, has been perceptibly divided 
among all the other Commodities by Circula- 
tion, two Effects will refult therefrom. 

iff, Each Kind of Commodity having ap- 
propriated to itfelf a Portion of the new Mafs 
of Signs, the Expence of the Workmen to 
whofe Labor that Profit fhall have been ow- 
ing, will be encreafed, and their Profit en 
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ed. This Diminution of Profits is very dif- 
ferent from that which proceeds from the 
Diminution of the Mafs of Signs. In the 
firft, the Workman is encouraged by the 
Sight of a great Number of Buyers ; in the 
Second, he is drove to defpair by not feeing 
any. The firft fharpens his Genius; the 
latter gives him a Diflike to Work. 

2dly, By an exact Diftribution of the new 
Mats of Money, it’s Continuance in Trade is 
more certain ; the Motives for Diftruft which 
might chance to be in the State, vanifh; the 
Proprietors of the old Mafs {pread it about 
more freely: Circulation is brought nearer to 
it’s natural Order: There are fewer Bor- 
rowers, and Money lofes of it’s Price. 

The Intere{t paid to Money being a Dimi- 
nution of the Value of Commodities accord- 
ing toour Ninth Confequence; the Diminu- 
tion of that Intereft encreafes their Value: 
Confequently they then yield a greater Profit 
by being brought into Trade. In Fadt, there 
is not any one of it’s Branches to which the 
natural, not the forced Reduction of Intereft 
does not give a new Life. 

Every Sort of Land is fit for fome Produc- 
tion or other: but if the Sale of thofe Pro- 
ductions does not yield a Profit equal to what 
the Intereft of the Money employed in culti- 
vating it would have produced, that Culture 
will be negleGed or abandoned. Whence 
it follows, that the lower the natural Inter- 


of 
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eft of Money is ina Country, the more it’s 
Lands are reputed fertile. 

The fame Reafoning ought to take Place in 
the Eftablifhment of Manufactories either for 
Navigation, Fifhery, or the Planting of Colo- 
nies. The lofs the Intereft of the Difburfe- 
ments requifite in fuch Enterprife is high, the 
more lucrative they are reputed to be. 

By there being fewer Borrowers in a State 
and a greater proportional Profit in Trade, the 
Number of Merchants is encreafed. The 
Mafs of Money augments ; the Confumptions 
are multiplied ; the Bulk of Signs encreafes ; 
the Profits then diminifh ; And by aconftant 
Gradation, Induftry becomes more attive : 
The Intereft of Money falls, whereby the Pro- 
portion of Advantages is reftored; and Cir- 
culation becomes more natural. 

Let us now extend our Views, and run 
over the immenfe Field of an Infinity of 
Means combined together, to attract the 
Money of foreign Nations by Trade. But 
let us fuppofe at firft, one only in each Pro- 
vince of a State: What Rapidity of Circula- 
tion ? What a Source of Cupidity will it not 
be to Artifts and Workmen of every Kind? 
Their Emulation is no longer confined to 
each particular Clafs, when many have feen, 
and are fenfible of the Gain that may be 
made: The Warmth and Confidence be- 
come general. The Eafe and Convenience 
with which fome live, is a Spur to others to 
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ftrive to do fo too, and their joint Endea- 
vours are the Seal of public Profperity. 

From what has been juft faid of the Aug- 
mentation of the Mafs of Money by foreign 
Trade, feveral Confequences enfue. 

if, The Augmentation of the Mafs of 
Money in Circulation, cannot be faid to be 
fenfible, but fo far as it encreafes the Con- 
fumption of neceflary Commodities, or pro- 
motes a Convenience ufeful towards the Pre- 
fervation of Mankind ; that is to fay, the Eafe 
of the People. 

2dly, It is not fo much a great Sum of 
Money brought at once into a State, that 
promotes and animates Circulation, as the 
gradual and continual bringing in of that 
Money, to be diftributed among the People. 

3dly, Circulation is brought nearer to its 
natural Order, in Proportion as the foreign 
Money is more equally diftributed among the 
People. 

4thly, The Diminution of the Number of 
Borrowers, or of the natural Intereft of 
Money, being a Confequence of the Celerity 
and Aétivity of Circulation, becomes more 
natural ; and the Celerity of Circulation, or 
of public Eafe, not being itfelf a neceflary 
Confequence of the bringing in a large Sum 
of Money at once into the State, fo much 
as it is that of the continual Encreafe of 
fuch Money diftributed among the People; 
we cannot but conclude, that the Intere? of 
Money will not naturally decreafe, whenever the 

Con- 
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Confumptions of the Peopie do, not encreafe *. 


That if the Confumptions were to encreafe, 
the Intereft of Money would naturally de- 
creafe, without Regard to the Multitude 
of its Mafs, but in compofite Proportion to 
the Number of Lenders and Borrowers. 
That the fudden Multiplication of artifccal 
Riches, or Paper-Money, isa violent and in- 
effectual Remedy, when a more natural 
Method can be taken. 

sthly, So long as the Intereft of Money 
keeps high in a Country, whofe foreign Trade 
is advantageous, it is a fure Sign that the 
Circulation is not free there. I {peak of a 
State in general; for fome Circumftances 
might chance to bring fuch a Quantity of 
Money into one Place, as would, by its be- 
ing over plenty, force a Fall of Intere/f : But 
that very Fall would often indicate a Stoppage 
of Circulation, in the other Parts of the Body 

olitic. 

6zbly, So long as the Circulation is obftru- 
€ted ina State, one may venture to affert, 
that it does not carry on fo great a Commerce 
as it might do. 


* Hence it appears, that all Reductions of the Intereft of 
Money of the public Creditors, which have tended to dimi- 
nifh the Spending-Moncy of the Nation, have been annatural, 
unle{s they had uitimately, as defigned originally, tended to 
have reduced the Price of our Commodities, in the like Propor- 
tion, and thereby not have diminifhed the Confumption. And 
this would have been the Confequence, if the Savings had 
been facredly applied to the Payment of the o/d Debts incurred 
before 1716, as has been fhewn. 


7thly, 
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tbly, Every Circulation that does not re- 
fult from foreign Trade, is flow and unequal, 
unlefs it is become abfolutely natural. 
8rbly, The Bulk of Signs being encreafed 
in Proportion to their Mafs in Trade; if 
that Money was to go out of Trade fome 
Time after, the Commodities would be for- 
ced to diminifh their Price or Mafs, at the 
fame Time that the Intereft of Money would 
rife ; becaufe the Scarcity of Money would 
encreafe the Motives of Diftruft in the State. 
gthly, As every Thing would have encrea- 
fed in a certain Degree of Proportion, thro’ 
the Influence of Trafic; and as no Man 
chufes to be the firft that leffens his Profit ; 
the Commodities the moft neceffary in Life, 
would keep up their Price, The Earnings 
of the common People being little more than 
fufficient to purchafe thofe Neceffaries, the 
Produce of Labor mutt of courfe remain 
dear, in Order to continue to maintain the 
Workmen ; it would therefore be the Mafs 
of Labor that would firft diminith ; until the 
Diminution of Populoufnefs, and of Con- 
fumptions fhould lower the Prices. During 
that Interval, Commodities being dear, and 
the Intereft of Money high, the foreign 
Trade would decline, and the Body-politic 
be in a dangerous Crifis. 
tothly, If a new Mafs of Money brought 
into a State, did not enter into Trade, it is 
plain, that the State would thereby be richer, 
relatively to other States; but the Circula- 
tion 
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tion would be neither encreafed nor leffen’d 
thereby. 

11thly, Fortunes made by Trade, having 
in general neceffarily encreafed or preferved 
Circulation, their inequality cannot have af- 
fected the Equilibrium between the feveral 
Claffes of the People. 

r2thly, If Fortunes made by foreign Trade 
are taken out of it, there will be a Chafm in 
the Circulation of thofe Parts, where that 
Money ufed to be fpread. But if Trade be 
efteemed and protected, fuch Fortunes will re- 
main in tt. 

13thly, If thofe Fortunes go, not only out 
of Trade, but likewife out of the Home Cir- 
culation ; the Lofs of them will be felt by all 
Clafles of People in general, as being a Di- 
minution of the Mafs of Money. That can- 
not happen, when there are no quicker, ea- 
fier, or furer Ways of gaining than by 
Trade. 

14¢hly, The more different Objeéts a fo- 
reign Trade embraces, the quicker will its 
Influence on Circulation be. 

15thly, The nearer the Objects embraced 
by foreign Trade draw towards the firft Ne- 
ceflities common to all Men, the better will be 
the Equilibrium eftablithed by Crrculation be- 
tween all the Claffes of the People: And 
confequently the fooner will the Eafe make 
the Intereft of Money naturally fall +. 


+ If ever the Neceffities of the State, fhould prevail upon 
our public Creditors to confent to reduce the Intereft of their 
Money below 3 per Cent. the Meafures here propofed, are 
moft likely to obtain their Acquiefcence therein. 

10¢b/y, 
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16tbly, If the ufual Introduction of a new 
Mafs of Money into the State, by the Sale 
of its fuperfluous Commodities, fhould ftop 
fuddenly ; its Effe¢t would be abfotutely the 
fame as that of a Diminution of the Mafs ; 
that it is, which makes War fo fatal to Trade. 
Whence it follows, that the Nation which 
carries on her Trade beft with the Help of 
her maritime Force, is leaft incommoded by 
War. It muft, however, be obferved, that 
Artifts and other Workmen do not forfake a 
Country on Account of War, fo eafily as if 
the fudden Interruption of Trade proceeded 
from any other Caufe. For Hope ftill fu- 
ftains them, and the other warring Parties 
likewife, find a Chafm in their Circulation. 

17thly, Since foreign Trade enlivens ail 
the Members of the Body-politic, by the 
Impulfe with which it promotes Circulation, 
it ought to be the chief Care of Society in 
general, and of every Individual, who would 
be thought a ufeful Member of Society. 

That foreign Trade, the Eftablifhment of 
which requires fo much Care, will not fup- 
port itfelf, if other Nations have not like- 
wife areal Infereft in preferving it. That In- 
tereft can be no other than the cheaper Price 
of Commodities, 

We have feen, that a Part of every new 
Mafs of Money brought into Trade, com- 
monly encreafes the Bulk of the Signs, 

That Bulk, in itfelf indifferent to him that 
receives it, fo long as it does not procure him 
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a greater ies of Convenience, is by no 
Means . indifferent to the Foreigner, who 
purchafes the Commodities. For if he re- 
ceives them in another Country in Exchange 
for Signs of a lefs Bulk, itis there that he 
will make his Purchafes. The Countries 
who are Buyers, will likewife endeavour to 
do without a Commodity, tho’ the only one 
of its Kind, if it be not abfolutely neceflary, 
when the Bulk of its Sign becomes too great, 
compared with the Mafs of Signs which they 
poffefs. 

It fhould, therefore, feem that foreign 
Trade, the Object of which is to attract con- 
tinually fre/h Supplies of Money, would be 
working its own Ruin, in Proportion to the 
Progrefs it makes that Way; and confe- 
quently, that the State would be deprived of 
the Advantage refulting from Circulation. 

If in Reality, the Mafs of Signs was en- 
creafed in a State, to fuch a Degree, as to 
render all Commodities too dear for Fo- 
reigners, all Trade with them would be re- 
duced to Exchanges; or if that State was 
able to fubfift of itfelf, it would have no 
foreign Trade. Circulation would no longer 
encreafe, nor would it be weakened, becaufe 
the Introduction of Money would ceafe, by 
a Series of imperceptible Gradations. The 
Country would contain as many Men as it 
could fupport and employ of itfelf ; its Riches 
in wrought Plate, Diamonds, and other 
fcarce and valuable Effects, would furpafs 

infinite- 
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infinitely its numeral Riches; not to {peak of 
the Value of other more common Pieces of 
Furniture. Its Inhabitants, tho’ deftitute of 
all foreign Trade, would be very happy, fo 
long as their Number fhould not exceed the 
Proportion of its Lands. In fhort, the Le- 
giflator’s End would be anfwered, becaufe 
the Society governed by him would be vefted 
with all the Strength of which it is fufcep- 
tible. 

Men have not yet deferved from Heaven 
fo great a Bleffing as fuch a profound Peace, 
and fo conftant a Series of Profperity. The 
dreadful Scourges which continually hang 
over their Heads, warn them from Time to 
Time, by falling on them, not to fet their 
Hearts too much on perifhable Objects. 

What isa Chaftifement for the Sins of Men, 
delivers Commerce from a Superabundance 
of numeral Riches. 

Tho’ the Period to which we have con- 
ducted a Body politic, cannot morally be at- 
tained, yet we will follow this Hypothefis a 
Moment longer ; not with a chimerical De- 
fign to penetrate into inacceffible Parts, but 
in Order to colle ufeful Truths by the 
Way. 

The Country we are fpeaking of, before 
its Commerce with Foreigners, can have 
been totally interrupted, will have difputed 
for many Ages, the Right of attracting their 
Money. 


That 
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That is always advantageous to a Society, 
that has foreign Interefts with other Societies, 
even tho’ it fhould be of no Eafe to it at 
Home. Money is a general Sign received by 
the unanimous Confent of all civilized Na- 
tions. Not content with its Funétion of 
Sign, it is become the Meafure of Commo- 
dities; and what is more, Men have made 
it the Meafure of their AGtions, The Na- 
tion that poffeffes moft of it, is therefore Mi- 
ftrefs over thofe who know not how to re- 
duce it to what to them is its juft Value. 
That Knowledge feems now to be quite 
abandoned in Ewrofe, and given up to a 
{mall Number of Men, whom others would 
think ridiculous, if they did not take Care 
to conceal themfelves. The Encreafe of 
the Mafs of Signs, animates Induftry, and 
encreafes Population; it is of Moment to de- 
prive Rivals of the Means of becoming 
powerful, becaufe we gain a relative Force 
thereby. 

It would be impoffible to fay, in whae 
Space of Time the Bulk of the Signs might 
encreafe in a State to fuch a Degree as to 
interrupt its foreign Trade. But a general 
and natural Way is known to prolong the In- 
troduction of foreign Metals into a Nation. 

The Diminution of the Number of 
Borrowers, and of the natural Intereft of 
Moncey, proceeds from a well diftributed 
Encreafe of the Signs in a State. That 
Diminution is the Source of a more eafy 
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Profit ot: Commodities ; of a fure Means 
of obtaining the Preference in one’s Sales ; 
and, in fhort, of a greater Rivalfhip of 
the Commodities of Workmen and Mer- 
chants. To attempt to calculate the Effects 
of Emulation or Rivalfhip, would be trying 
to meafure the Extent of the human Ge- 
nius, or calculate all the Efforts it is capable 
of. From the fmaller Number of Borrow- 
ers, and the Lownefs of the Intereft of Mo- 
ney, two farther great Advantages refult. 

We have feen, that the Proprietors of fu- 
perfluous Commodities fold Abroad, firft pay 
out of the Metals which they receive in Ex- 
change, what is due for Wages to the Work- 
men employed in thofe Commodities. A 
confiderable Portion of thofe Metals ftill re- 
mains in their Hands: And if they have not 
jut then Occafion for a fufficient Number of 
Commodities to employ the Whole of their 
Metals, they caufe a Part of them to be 
wrought, or converted into precious Stones, 
and other Things of fuch known Scarcity, as 
to be all the World over equivalent to a great 
Bulk of Metals. 

The Circulation does not for that Reafon 
diminifh, according to the tenth Confequence, 
on the Encreafe of the Mafs of Money. 
When that Cuftom is the Effect of a Super- 
abundance of Metal in the general Circula- 
tion, it isa very great Proof of the public 
Profperity. It plainly fufpends the Encreafe 
of the Bulk of Signs without any Diminu- 

tion 
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tion of Strength to the Body politic. We 
are {peaking of a Country, where the En- 
creafe of private Fortunes is owing to Trade; 
and the Greatnefs of the general Circulation. 
For if there be other Ways of collecting 
great Heaps of Metals, and a Part of them 
be converted to that Ufe, it is plain, that 
the Circulation will diminith by fo much as 
thofe Heaps amount to; that all the Confe- 
quences which enfue from the Principles we 
have laid down, concerning the Diminution 
of the Mafs of Money, will be as much 
felt, as if that Money had paffed into other 
Nations ; unlefs it be inftantly replaced by a 
new equivalent Introduction of more; but 
in that Cafe, the People will not have been 
enriched. 

The third Advantage arifing from the na- 
tural Lownefs of the Intereft of Money, 
gives one Nation a great Superiority over 
another. 

In Proportion as Money fuperabounds in 
the Hands of the Proprietors of Commodi- 
ties, no Borrowers offering, they tran{mit 
that Part which they do not intend to em- 
ploy in Trade, to Countries where Money is 
the Meafure of Commodities. They lend it 
to the State, or to Merchants at a high In- 
tereft, which comes round annuaily into the 
Circulation of the Nation that lends, and de- 
prives the other of the Benefit of Circula- 
tion. The Workmen of the State that 
borrows, are no longer any more than aes 
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allowed to work fome Days in the Year to 
earn themfelves a feanty Subfiftance: All the 
reft belongs to their Matters ; and the Tri- 
buie is exactly rigoroufly, whether they 
have fubfifted well or ill. The Nation that 
borrows is 7 the general in that Crifis of which 
our eighth and ninth Confequences of the 
Augmentation of the Mafs of Money, thew 
the Reafon. 

After a Revolution of fome Years, the 
principal Sum borrowed, is in Fact gone in 
Payment of the Arrears, tho’ the Whole of 
it be {till due, and the Creditor has yet re- 
maining an infallible Means of fubverting 
the Circulation of the State indebted, by draw- 
ing out bis Capital fuddenly * In fhort, if a 
little Regard be but paid to the Profit made 
in Exchanges, by a Nation to which others 
are indebted, cne muft be thoroughly con- 
vinced of the Advantage of lending one’s 
Money to Foreigners. | 

Divers natural Caufes may retard the Pre- 
ference of Money in Trade, even when the 
Circulation is free; befides, the Carriage of 
it is tedious and expenfive. Men have found 
out a Way to reprefent it by two Sorts of 
Signs. 

The one are momentary, being only fim-~ 
ple Promifes in Writing to produce fuch a 
Sum, in fuch a Place, at fuch a Time. 


* Does it not follow, that the more we encreafe our Public 
Debts, the more we put ourfelves in the Power of Foreigners 
to ruin us of afudden. If France poffefles Holland, may they 
not ablige the Dutc) to draw all their Money out of our Funds ? 
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Thefe Promifes pafs from one to another, 
in Payment either of Commodities or of 
Money itfelf, until the Time ftipulated be 
expired. 

By the fecond Sort of Signs of Money is 
underftood Obligations as permanent as 
Money itfelf, and which circulate in public 
as Money. 

Thefe momentary Promifes, and thefe per- 
manent Obligations, bear no other Refem- 
blance to each other, than in their being both 
Qualities of Signs ; and as fuch, neither the 
one nor the other have any Value, but fo 
far as the Money exifts, or is fuppofed to 
exift. 

But they are different in both their Na- 
ture and Effect. 

Thofe of the firft Sort are forced to be bal- 
lanced at the limited Time, by the Money 
which they reprefent ; wherefore the Quantity 
of them in a State is always in Proportion to 
the refpective Diftribution of the Mafs of 
Money. 

Their Effet is to keep up or repeat the 
Rivalfhip of Monies with Commodities, in 
Proportion to the refpective Diftribution of 
the Mafs of Money, ‘This Propofition is 
felf-evident, if we do but confider, that we 
fee moft Notes of Hand and Bills of Ex- 
change when Money is common, and leaft 
when it is moft {carce. 

The permanent Signs are divided into two 
Claffes : Some may be annulled whenever the 


Proprietor of them pleafes; others cannot ceale 
to 
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to exit but fo far only as he by whom they 
were propofed to others to be acknowiedged 
for Signs, confents to. fupprefs and annul 
them. 

The Effect of thefe permanent Signs, is 
to keep up the Rivalfhip of Money with 
Commodities, not in Proportion to its reak 
Mafs, but in Proportion to the Quantity of 
Signs added to the real Mafs of the Money. 
The World has feen them twice ufurp the 
Quality of the Meafure of Money, doubtlefs 
in Order, that ro Kind of Extravagance * 
fhould be wanting in the Annals of Man- 
kind. 

So long as thefe Signs, whatever they may 
be, perform their natural Funétion freely, the 
State is in a very happy Condition within : 
Becaufe Commodities are exchanged as freely 
for the Signs of Money, as for Money itfelf; 
but with the two Differences of which we 
have taken Notice. 

The momentary Signs do nothing more 
than repeat the Rivalfhip of the real Mafs of 
Money with Commodities 

The permanent Signs multiply in the Opi- 
nion of Men the Mafs of Money. Whence 
it follows, that, that multiplied Mafs has, at 
the Inftant of its Multiplication, the fame Ef- 
feed that every new Introduétion of Money into 
Trade has: Confequently, that the Circula- 


* Alluding to the Mifi/ippi and South-Sea Years, 
tion 
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tion diftributes among the People a greater 
Quantity of the Signs of Commodities, than 
there was before ; that the Bulk of the Signs 
encreafes ; and that the Number of Borrow- 
ers diminifhes. 

If that Multiplication be zmmenfe and fud- 
den, it is plain, that Commodities cannot be 
multiplied in the fame Proportion *. 

If it was not followed by an annual Intro- 
duction of fome Kind or other of new Siens, 
the Effect of that Sufpenfion would not be fo 
much felt as if one had no other Currency 
but Specie ; it might even happen, that the 
real Mafs of Money fhould be diminithed 
without being perceived, on Account of the 
Superabundance of the Signs. But the In- 
tereft of Money would remain the fame, unlefs 
forcibly reduced, by which neither Irade nor 
Agriculture can be Gainers. 

In fhort, it is highly proper to obferve, 
that this Multiplication does not enrich a 
State otherwife than in the Opinion of fuch 
of its Subjeéts as have a Confidence in the 
Signs multiplied ; and that thofe Signs are 
of no Ufe whatever in the forerzn Connect- 
ons of the Society that poffefles them, 

It is evident, that thofe Signs, of whatever 
Nature they may be, are an Exertion of ano- 
ther’s Power, and are, therefore, properly a 


* This muft be confidered to be the Cafe, with Regard to 
our national Debts, and the Confequence muft follow, as re- 
prefented, 
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Part of Credit, which has its feveral Branches, 
and isin itfelf fo important a Concern, that we 
have treated of it in various Lights already. But 
it muft always be remembered, that the Prin- 
ciples of the Czrculation of Money mutt necefla- 
tily be the Principles of Credit, which is only 
the Image of the other. 

From the Principles that the very Nature 
of Things has furnifhed us with a Demon- 
{tration of, we may deduce three Maxims 
which ought to be confidered as the Analyfis 
of all the reft, and which admit of no Ex- 
ception. 

iff, Whatever hurts Trade, either Home, 
or Foreign, exhaufts the Sources of Circu- 
lation. 

2d/y, All Diminution of Security, in a 
State, fulpends the Effects of Trade ; that is 
to fay, of Circulation, and deftroys Trade it- 
fof 

3dly, The lefs the Rivalfhip of the Signs 
exilting, 1s proportioned in each Part of a 
State to that of the Commodities; that is to 
fay, the lels quick and active Circulation is, 
the more Poor there will be in that State: 
and confequently the more quick and active 
the Circulation, as propofed by the Manner 
of raifing the Supplies within the Year, 
the lefs Poor, and the more Wealth and 
Profperity we mutt enjoy. 

Thefe gencral Sentiments of an ingenious 
and impartial Foreigner agreeing with the 
Tenor of this Tra@, I have thought proper 
to add them in the Conclufion. 
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HE Reader is defired to remark, that 
| in Letter XIII. which contains a Sketch 
of Schemes for raifing the Supplies within 
the Year, the Numbers of the feveral Claffes 
of the People therein fet forth, relate to 
England only, thofe in Scotland and Wales, 
being omitted, not being able to afcertain 
them fo correctly; which if taken into 
Confideration, would leffen the Perfinal 
Tax, in Proportion to fuch a Number of 
People, when that fhall be afcertained. But 
if in the Scheme propofed, Iwo Millions 
of Perfons fhould be Taxed, in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, inftead of the One Mil- 
lion therein mentioned, this would not be 
above one Quarter Part ofthe whole People; «nd 
the other Three Quarters, who were the leaft 
able to bear the fame, being free from theTax, 
this would prove no Incumbrance to Trade, 
nor be thought any Hardfhip upon thofe who 
fhould bear it, becaufe it would prove a very 
trifling Tax upon double the Number of Per- 
fons, when it is confidered in Conjunion 
with that upon the Rental of Hou/es, together 
with the other additional Particulars fuggef- 
ted in that Letter; all which might contri- 
bute to leffen the public Burthen. 
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